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“HOMER” — HIS  NAME  MEANT  “BLIND  MAN” 

By  JOHN  MAPPELBECK 


THE  most  famous  blind  man  of  all 
times  was  “Homer.”  And  by  the 
traditions  that  have  come  down,  he 
lived  a  typical  blind  man’s  life. 

Even  in  ancient  Greece,  there  was 
controversy  about  him.  Seven  cities 
claimed  him  as  a  native  son.  And  in 
modern  times,  Samuel  Butler  says  that 
the  “Odyssey”  was  written  by  a  young 
woman,  while  Lawrence,  of  Arabia,  de¬ 
clares  the  “Illiad”  was  not  written  by 
a  soldier. 

Tradition  says  that  Homer  was  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  was  named  Mele- 
signes.  His  mother  was  a  music 
teacher,  and  he  had  a  step-father  who 
discovered  musical  talent  in  the  boy. 
After  his  mother’s  death,  he  taught 
music. 

Before  losing  his  eyesight,  Melesignes 
had  started  writing  the  “Illiad,”  and 
traveled  through  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  see  places  he  would  describe 
in  telling  the  story  of  the  Trojan  wars. 
At  the  island  of  Ithaca,  home  of 
“Ulysses,”  he  suffered  from  a  malady 
of  the  eyes,  which  led  to  blindness. 

Soon,  the  poet  was  reduced  to  pover¬ 
ty,  and  went  about  reciting  his  poem, 
always  hoping  to  regain  his  sight,  and 
in  the  city  of  Cuma,  Italy,  he  offered 
to  immortalize  the  city  with  a  poem  in 
its  praise.  He  asked  an  annual  income 
for  his  support  from  the  city  treasury, 
and  the  city  fathers  protested  that  this 
would  encourage  applications  from 
other  “homeroi,”  or  blind  people.  The 
name  “Homer”  stuck  to  the  poet. 


Wandering  from  place  to  place  as  a 
minstrel,  Homer  finally  settled  at  the 
island  of  Chios,  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  opened  a  school  of  poetry,  become 
moderately  successful  in  a  money  way, 
married,  had  two  daughters,  and  com¬ 
posed  his  “Odyssey.”  Setting  out  for 
Athens,  reciting  in  the  houses  of  rich 
people  on  the  way,  he  fell  sick  on  the 
island  of  Ios,  died  there,  and  was  buried 
on  the  seashore. 

Bald  fact  compels  the  admission  that 
we  know  very  little  about  Homer,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  evidently  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  and  lived  somewhere  around 
850  B.  C. 

Even  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves 
had  littje  knowledge  of  Homer  as  a  per¬ 
son,  although  every  Greek  schoolboy 
knew  the  “Illiad”  and  “Odyssey.”  The 
seven  cities  of  Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Colo¬ 
phon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argo  and  Athens 
claimed  honors  as  his  birthplace,  with 
Smyrna  and  Chios  presenting  the  best 
claims,  and  other  poems  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him. 

In  1795,  Professor  Friedrich  August 
Wolf,  a  German  classical  scholar  wrote 
a  book  contending  that  both  the  “Illiad” 
and  the  “Odyssey”  were  collections  of 
short  poems,  each  celebrating  a  single 
exploit  of  some  hero,  and  that  they  had 
simply  been  pieced  together  to  make 
long  narratives.  He  did  not  even  ac¬ 
cord  editorial  honors  to  Homer,  for  he 
maintained  that  the  first  collection  had 
been  made  by  one  Pisistratus,  an 
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Athenian  tyrant,  born  about  600  B.  C. 

The  argument  is  still  going  on,  some 
scholars  on  one  side,  and  some  on  an¬ 
other,  and  probably  it  will  never  be 
settled. 

Scholars  who  take  the  middle  of  the 
road,  find  truth  on  both  sides.  They 
admit  that  there  must  have  been  an 
abundance  of  short  heroic  poems  in 
Greece  as  a  result  of  the  Trojan  wars. 
But  somebody  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting  them  in  a  long  story,  and  the 
honor  of  doing  this  is  accorded  the 
genius  whom  the  ancient  Greeks  called 
“Homer.” 

In  Homer’s  age,  writing  was  little 
known.  Long  poems  were  recited  from 
memory,  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Naturally, 
there  were  changes,  as  each  generation 
tried  to  adapt  the  story  to  its  own 
times.  Each  generation  requires  fresh 
English  translations  of  Homer,  for 
taste  and  thought  change.  Chapman’s 
ornate  translation  was  suited  to  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  simplicity  of  the 
poems  would  have  seemed  thin.  Clever¬ 
ness  made  Pope’s  translation  just  the 
thing  for  Queen  Anne’s  time.  A  hun¬ 


dred  years  ago,  Homer  was  translated 
in  ballad  style,  and  today  our  modern 
age  likes  literal  prose  translations. 

So  it  was  in  old  Greek  times,  and 
strolling  minstrels  recited  parts  of 
Homer,  where  the  whole  poems  were 
too  long.  In  course  of  time,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  these  great  epics  came  apart 
once  more,  existing  as  short  heroic 
poems,  until  Solon  pointed  out  the 
unity  of  these  short  pieces,  and  Pisis- 
tratus  collected  them,  and  reduced  them 
to  writing. 

Another  argument,  that  the  “Illiad” 
and  “Odyssey”  were  so  different  that 
they  must  be  by  different  authors,  has 
been  met  by  the  counter-argument, 
that  the  difference  is  not  really  greater 
than  is  found  in  the  work  of  many 
other  writers  in  youth  and  later  life. 
Also,  that  they  are  on  radically  differ¬ 
ent  subjects. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  world  reads 
Homer’s  great  epics,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come. 

And  the  world  prefers  the  tradition 
that  their  author  was  a  blind  minstrel 
— the  most  famous  and  greatly  en¬ 
dowed  blind  man  of  the  ages. 


The  Readophone 

Literature  in  Sound 

A  revolutionary  in¬ 
vention  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  literature 
and  music  on  long- 
playing  discs,  styled 
“Talking  Books.” 

The  average  book  on 
three  discs. 

Patent  applied  for 

Size:  17"  x  18"  x  5^" 
See  Page  11 
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BLINDNESS  NEED  NOT  KILL  HUMOR 

(Extracts  from  “An  Astronomer’s  Life,”  by  Edwin  Brant  Frost, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston) 


ROM  far  off  a 
telegram  came  to 
Professor  Edwin 
Brant  Frost,  Director 
of  the  Yerkes  Ob¬ 
servatory.  It  said, 

“Send  us  300  words 
expressing  your  ideas 
of  the  habitability  of 
Mars.”  He  replied, 

“300  words  unneces¬ 
sary,  three  enough — 
no  one  knows.” 

As  a  young  teach¬ 
er,  one  of  his  pupils 
asked  him  to  com¬ 
pare  Daniel  Webster 
and  Demosthenes.  He  said,  “Please 
ask  me  that  a  thousand  years  from 
now.” 

Long  famous  in  the  scientific  world 
as  an  astronomer,  Professor  Frost  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  fame,  some  years  ago, 
when  he  completely  lost  his  sight. 
However,  blindness  had  been  coming 
on  gradually  for  a  dozen  years.  He  con¬ 
fesses  that  his  sight  was  none  too  good 
to  begin  with,  for  an  astronomer,  and 
several  periods  during  which  he  had  to 
work  with  very  limited  vision,  and  not 
read,  were  in  the  nature  of  preparation. 
When  blindness  came,  it  was  no  less  a 
mishap,  but  all  through  life  he  had  been 
an  eager  student  of  Nature,  and  a  man 
of  many  interests  outside  his  specialty. 
Thus,  he  cleverly  salvaged  much  from 
his  old  world,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
new.  And  best  of  all,  he  did  not  lose 
his  sense  of  humor. 

Professor  Frost  was  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1866,  and  was  for  many  years 
Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 


and  connected  with 
the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chica¬ 
go.  His  book  touches 
on  his  blindness  only 
as  one  chapter  of  a 
long  life.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passages  are  tak¬ 
en  from  it : 

“When  a  misfor¬ 
tune  like  this  comes 
upon  a  person,  it 
calls  for  will  power 
and  a  spirit  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  restric¬ 
tions  during  several 
periods  when  I  had  been  unable  to  read 
or  see  much,  had  trained  me  to  meet 
this  emergency. 

“Since  I  knew  so  well  the  location  of 
every  object  in  the  observatory,  and  the 
details  of  the  separate  instruments,  I 
found  it  far  less  difficult  than  might 
have  been  expected  to  fulfill  my  duties 
as  Director,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
various  researches  being  carried  on  by 
the  specialists  of  our  staff.  With  a  good 
memory,  and  an  adequate  imagination, 
one  can  see  much  without  the  use  of 
the  eyes. 

“It  has  not  seemed  quite  fair  play 
that  I  should  be  expected  to  pose  as  a 
blind  man,  just  because  I  lost  my  sight 
after  middle  age,  and  found  ways  of 
carrying  on  despite  the  handicap.  It 
so  happened  that  I  had  given  careful 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
had  traveled  considerably,  and  had 
stored  away  many  imperishable  mem¬ 
ories.  I  often  say  that  I  should  have  no 
cause  for  complaint,  as  I  have  perhaps 
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been  privileged  to  see  more  than  is 
allotted  to  the  average  individual. 

“For  those  hours  when  I  was  not  at 
the  observatory,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  new  forms  of  interest.  I  had  been 
very  proud  of  my  rose  garden,  and  it 
was  a  real  deprivation  to  give  it  up.  It 
was  natural  with  my  impairment  of 
vision  to  devote  myself  more  than  ever 
to  the  general  study  of  Nature.  I  wrote 
for  local  newspapers  or  other  publica¬ 
tions  on  various  topics,  such  as  the  sev¬ 
enteen-year  locusts  who  had  visited  us. 
I  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
lotus,  and  gave  some  thought  to  start¬ 
ing  them  in  our  neighboring  lakes. 

“It  is  surprising  how  many  interests 
may  be  developed  along  a  short  and  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  pathway.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  that,  with  the  loss  of  sight,  the 
other  senses,  particularly  those  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  smell,  may  be  enhanced  by  de¬ 
liberate  intention.  The  character  of  this 
walk  changes  greatly  in  the  different 
seasons.  In  lilac  time  it  is  fragrant 
with  the  tall  bushes.  I  am  greeted  by 
the  call  of  the  chicadee.  When  I  repeat 
their  high-pitched  tones  they  usually 
answer,  and  often  come  within  a  few 
feet  to  inquire  who  is  using  their  call 
without  the  permission  of  the  copy¬ 
right  owner. 

“Since  the  loss  of  my  sight,  Mrs. 
Frost  sits  beside  me  during  my  lectures, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  slides.  I 
should  hate  to  have  the  operator  get 
ahead  of  me,  and  perhaps  have  Halley’s 
•own  picture  on  the  screen,  while  I 
might  be  saying,  ‘This  is  an  object 
with  a  tail  so  many  miles  long.’ 

“One  of  the  difficulties  which  a  blind 
person  encounters  is  to  locate  the  spe¬ 
cial  items  of  food.  So  we  adopt  the 
clock  system  for  my  dinner  plate, 
where  I  am  told,  ‘Your  meat  is  at  12:00 


o’clock,  your  beans  at  6:00  o’clock,’ 
and  so  forth. 

“During  the  years  since  I  lost  my 
sight,  and  when  the  newspapers  were 
too  frequently  commenting  upon  it,  I 
had  many  suggestions,  all  kindly 
meant,  for  the  restoration  of  my  vision. 
The  only  one  which  I  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  was  this  advice :  ‘Beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  use  it  in  your  eyes  twice 
a  day.  If  two  eyes,  use  two  whites.’ 

“One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  is  to 
get  enough  exercise.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  find  someone  who  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  walk  with  me.  In  order  to  give 
me  a  little  independence  in  this  matter, 
Mrs.  Frost  had  a  heavy  wire  strung 
from  tree  to  tree  at  a  convenient  height 
for  me  along  a  path  through  the  woods 
to  the  west  of  our  house.  I  call  this  my 
‘trolley  line,’  and  often  take  my  exer¬ 
cise  here.  Twice  I  have  continued 
alone,  but  not  unwatched,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  found  my  way 
along  an  irregular  route  to  the  ob¬ 
servatory.  When  I  occasionally  missed 
the  road,  some  familiar  tree  or  shrub 
gave  me  my  location. 

“There  are  many  amusing  incidents 
bound  to  occur  on  the  lecture  platform. 
An  introduction  is  often  made  with  an 
unconscious  humor  and  sometimes 
calls  for  quick  response.  I  was  once  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  widely  known  financier 
and  philanthropist  in  a  neighboring 
city  with  the  remark,  ‘And  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frost  will  tell  you  what  he 
knows  about  astronomy.’  This  could 
not  be  left  unchallenged,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  assure  the  audience,  ‘I  will 
not  detain  you  that  long.’  My  wife  says 
that  she  never  knew  me  to  fail  but  once 
of  an  appropriate  retort,  nor  even  saw 
me  with  so  sour  an  expression  as  when 
I  was  once  introduced  as  ‘Mr.  Frost, 
the  famous  astrologer.’  I  simply  had  to 
let  that  pass.” 
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HOW  CAPABLE  ARE  THE  BLIND? 

By  CRAIG  SCOTT 


NOWHERE  do  we  meet  a  more 
erroneous  concept  than  in  the 
attitude  of  the  sighted  toward 
the  capabilities  and  sensitiveness  to  im¬ 
pression  of  the  blind. 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  feeling 
that  a  blind  man  or  woman  is  neces¬ 
sarily  dependent  upon  sighted  persons 
at  every  turn.  It  is  thought  that  in 
home  life  and  in  business  those  with¬ 
out  physical  sight  must  constantly  call 
upon  relatives  or  companions  for  help 
in  even  the  simplest  matters. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  remark¬ 
able  stories  of  the  capabilities  of  this  or 
that  blind  person  are  told.  We  hear  it 
said  that  the  blind  can  distinguish  col¬ 
or,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  lose  so 
and  so  even  by  the  most  complicated 
turnings  on  the  road.  The  teller  of  such 
incidents  usually  indicates  that  this  un¬ 
canny  perception  is  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
pensatory  sense  or  instinct  developed 
in  the  blind  in  lieu  of  eyesight. 

Needless  to  say  these  two  opposing 
attitudes  are  both  extreme.  They  are, 
as  well,  detrimental  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  education  of  the  blind  and  to 
their  ability  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
daily  living  and  working  with  their 
sighted  friends.  The  first  is  father  to 
the  popular  conception  of  the  blind 
man  and  his  tin  cup.  The  second  is  less 
harmful  but  diverts  attention  from  the 
fact  that  the  blind  have  much  the  same 
instincts  and  capabilities  as  the  sighted 
except,  of  course,  in  their  lack  of  phys¬ 
ical  perception. 

It  is  true  that  the  blind  hear  and  feel 
impressions  which  go  unnoticed  to 
those  with  sight,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  auditory  and  tactile  sen¬ 


sibilities  of  the  blind  are  superior,  by 
reason  of  blindness,  to  those  of  others. 
Repeated  tests  have  indicated  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the 
blind  by  necessity  make  more  use  of 
the  senses  they  retain  and  that  there 
results  through  use  a  superior  capacity 
for  impression  which  to  some  extent 
serves  to  replace  the  incapacities  of 
blindness. 

Those  with  sight  find  it  unnecessary 
to  make  the  fine  distinctions  in  touch, 
taste,  odor  and  sound  made  by  the 
blind.  For  them  sight  indicates  the 
position  of  their  bodies  with  reference 
to  surrounding  objects,  the  presence  of 
other  persons  nearby,  the  character  of 
food  and  a  thousand  and  one  things 
which  might  be  indicated  by  one  or 
more  other  senses  were  they  deprived 
of  sight.  This  results  in  a  lack  of  train¬ 
ing  of  the  other  senses  which,  if  sight 
is  lost,  immediately  are  called  upon  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  receiving  and 
analyzing  impressions. 

Most  of  us  marvel  at  the  sight  of  a 
blind  person  moving  about  the  streets 
of  a  city  or  indoors,  particularly  if  he 
be  on  familiar  ground.  With  apparent¬ 
ly  little  to  indicate  location  and  direc¬ 
tion,  he  makes  his  way  with  more  or  less 
assurance,  guiding  himself  by  some  un¬ 
seen  perception.  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  thickness  of  rugs,  the  slope  of 
sidewalks  and  streets,  the  distinctive 
sounds  of  various  types  of  vehicles  and 
the  echoes  of  sounds  from  walls  and 
other  surfaces  could,  if  needed,  guide 
us  with  the  same  assurance.  There  is 
no  “sixth  sense”  involved.  The  range 
of  the  senses  has  not  widened  for  the 
blind.  It  is  the  use  of  the  senses  to 
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these  ends  that  produces  these  results. 

Tests  show  that  the  sense  of  hearing 
of  the  blind  is  no  better  on  the  average 
than  the  sense  of  hearing  of  the  aver¬ 
age  sighted  person.  This  applies  not 
only  to  acuteness  but  to  the  sense  of 
direction  of  sound.  Nevertheless  it  is 
recorded  that  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  blind  persons  should  be  used  to 
pilot  ships  in  a  fog  and,  during  the  last 
war,  that  they  be  used  on  submarines 
to  utilize  their  supposedly  unusual 
sense  of  the  direction  of  sound  when 
navigating  below  the  surface. 

Certain  of  the  blind  rely  upon  their 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  to  identify 
objects  and  persons.  From  this  is 
evolved  the  supposition  that  these 
senses  in  the  blind  are  superior,  but 
actual  experimental  work  indicates 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  trial  of  blind  persons  as 
“tasters,”  it  was  shown  after  a  period 
of  eleven  years  that  there  was  no  su¬ 
periority  of  the  blind  over  seeing 
tasters. 

What  effect  have  these  popular  falla¬ 
cies  on  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  blind? 

The  prospective  employer  of  a  blind 
person,  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
the  sightless  are  “defectives”  not  only 
in  the  physical  sense  but  in  some  inex¬ 
plicable  mental  way  and  at  the  same 
time  having  vague  notions  of  abnormal 
powers  said  to  be  possessed  by  the 
blind,  would  hesitate  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 


blind  an  opportunity  in  business  or  in¬ 
dustry.  He  has  little  or  no  definite, 
correct  information  upon  which  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  a  blind  worker  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
hand  a  workshop  where,  he  under¬ 
stands,  both  sightless  men  and  women 
may  earn  their  living  in  the  few  fields 
in  which  they  are  capable.  A  list  of 
professional,  business  and  industrial 
positions  which  have  been  successfully 
filled  by  the  blind  would  astonish  him. 
To  this  lack  of  understanding  may  be 
laid  a  major  portion  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  economic  status  in  which  most 
of  the  blind  find  themselves  today.  It 
indicates  that  any  economic  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  education  of  the  sighted  in  the 
real  character  and  capacity  of  the 
blind. 

In  their  daily  contacts,  the  sightless 
many  times  find  themselves  embar¬ 
rassed  and  humiliated  by  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  those  around  them,  which 
results  in  a  tendency  for  the  blind  to 
drift  away  from  the  sighted  and  limit 
their  activities  to  those  with  the  same 
handicap. 

Inestimable  betterment  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  would  follow  a  gen¬ 
eral  apprehension  of  their  normalcy. 
This  would  lift  them  from  a  special 
classification  requiring  special  treat¬ 
ment  back  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
human  economy  in  which  their  capa¬ 
bilities  could  be  fully  developed. 


Whatever  foibles  and  whatever  virtues  are  found  among  man¬ 
kind  or  exist  in  human  nature,  these  are  shared  in  by  the  blind 
in  not  far  from  equal  measure. 


— Harry  Best 
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NEW  DRIVE  FOR  MEMBERS 

JULES  LOREN  GLOVER 


AS  our  loyal  and  help¬ 
ful  members  know, 

‘  the  Braille  Institute 
has  been  enabled  to  give 
its  service  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the 
blind  of  the  nation  only 
through  their  liberal  and 
continued  philanthropy, 
for  which  the  Trustees 
and  officers  are  truly 
grateful. 

In  the  last  year,  the  demands  upon 
our  resources  gradually  have  become 
greater,  the  calls  upon  our  welfare  de¬ 
partment  have  become  more  frequent, 
there  has  been  a  decided  awakening 
among  the  blind  to  the  value  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare, 
Business  Guidance  and  Placement,  and 
an  unprecedented  growth  in  demand 
for  our  magazines  and  books. 

All  this  is  indicative  of  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  call  for  our  service  to  the 
handicapped  and  as  a  consequence  an 
ever  increasing  budget  to  make  possible 
the  fulfillment  of  our  obligation  of 
service. 

How,  then,  to  solve  this  problem? 
Only  through  increase  in  the  number  of 
contributing  members,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  non-members. 

To  accomplish  this  there  has  been 
created  a  Department  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  charged  with  the  task  of  acquir¬ 
ing  members.  To  this  end  there  is  be¬ 
ing  formed  a  membership  committee 
to  be  composed  of  leading  men  and 
women,  who  will  be  active  in  extending 
the  organization  and  promoting  its 
effectiveness. 

One  of  the  outstanding  members  of 


this  committee  is  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  a  product  of  Padu¬ 
cah,  Kentucky,  but  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world,  an  au¬ 
thor,  playwright,  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  lecturer  and 
acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  humorists 
of  the  world.  To  this 
writer  Mr.  Cobb  said: 

“I  do  less  honor  to  the 
Braille  Institute  in  join¬ 
ing  its  Membership  Committee  than  it 
does  me  to  invite  me. 

“I  know  the  problems  of  the  blind. 
I  realize  poignantly  the  handicap  of 
lost  sight. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us 
value  too  lightly  the  blessing  of  sight. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  just  as  we  take 
for  granted  the  air  we  breathe,  as  we 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  the  sunshine, 
the  flowers,  the  green  of  our  fields  and 
the  brown  slopes  of  our  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  Because  God  gave  them  all  to 
us,  because  they  always  have  been, 
they  always  must  be. 

“But  when  calamity  comes,  when 
there  falls  that  curtain  of  perpetual 
night,  we  have  men  and  women  sud¬ 
denly  rendered  useless  to  the  world  and 
to  themselves,  catapulted  from  useful¬ 
ness  into  helplessness.  These  men  and 
women,  torn  from  their  activities,  must 
be  restored  to  productive  power. 

“Only  through  such  an  organization 
as  the  Braille  Institute,  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  philanthropic 
blessed  with  sight,  can  this  be  done. 

“I  am  proud  to  have  been  invited  to 
do  my  part.” 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 
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Published  quarterly  by  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
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To  acquaint  the  public  with  the  problems 
of  the  physically  blind,  what  they  are  doing 
to  help  themselves,  and  how  society  can  help 
them  through  this  institution. 

Rate:  two  dollars  a  year.  The  subscription 
revenue  is  used  in  service  to  the  physically 
blind. 


JAMES  H.  COLLINS,  Editor 
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The  Blind  as  Statesmen 

The  professions,  wherein  the  blind 
may  reap  largely  by  mental  means,  are 
opening  to  them  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  lines  of  employment.  In  almost 
every  commonwealth  may  be  found  a 
few  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
leading  in  their  professions  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  musicians,  teachers, 
lecturers,  journalists,  statesmen  and 
the  like. 

In  recent  years  the  electorate  has 
shown  increased  confidence  in  states¬ 
manship  among  the  blind  by  sending 
blind  men  to  state  legislatures  and 
even  to  Congress.  And  why  not?  — 
since  it  is  brain,  and  not  brawn,  that 
qualifies  individuals  for  this  high 
calling. 

Today,  agencies  engaged  in  welfare 
work  for  the  blind  point  with  pride, 
and  rightly  so,  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  there  are 
three  blind  men,  Senators  Thomas  P. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma  and  Thomas  A. 
Schall  of  Minnesota;  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Matthew  A.  Dunn  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  November  election  the  voters 
of  Tennessee  conferred  the  honor  of 
statesmanship  on  two  of  its  blind  citi¬ 
zens,  J.  M.  Warren,  Williamson  Coun¬ 
ty  and  D.  M.  Coleman,  Hamilton 


County,  by  sending  them  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

In  the  California  Legislature  there 
are  also  two  blind  members,  Senator 
Herbert  Slater  and  Assemblyman 
Ernest  C.  Crowley. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Van  Zandt  is  now  sitting 
in  the  Texas  State  Senate  after  serving 
four  years  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was 
formerly  mayor  of  Tioga,  Texas. 

But  the  phenomenal  success  of  these 

blind  men,  and  other  successful  blind 

« 

that  might  be  mentioned,  should  not 
cause  society  to  overlook  many  others 
who  might  become  just  as  successful 
if  given  a  chance.  Nor  should  it  cause 
society  to  neglect  thousands  of  others 
who  for  various  reasons  must  always 
be  dependent  upon  philanthropy  for 
the  meagre  comforts  of  life, — because 
they  lost  their  sight  when  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  at  the  time  in  life  when 
most  people  are  thinking  of  retirement. 

♦ 

Women’s  Auxiliary  Formed 

Having  for  its  goal  a  membership  of 
ten  thousand  women  to  further  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  physically  blind  by 
assisting  with  the  activities  of  the 
Braille  Institute,  a  group  of  influential 
clubwomen,  members  of  the  Institute 
and  active  in  civic  affairs,  met  at  its 
headquarters,  741  North  Vermont  Ave¬ 
nue,  recently  for  the  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  unit  to  be  known  as  Women’s 
Auxiliary  to  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc. 

The  following  officers  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected :  Mrs.  L.  Cushing 
Kimball,  Jr.,  president;  Mrs.  Clarence 
E.  Noerenberg,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Hudson,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  third 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Joseph  Pierce,  re¬ 
cording  secretary;  Mrs.  Helen  Lorenz, 
corresponding  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Morris  J.  Thompson,  treasurer.  These 
officers  with  Mrs.  R.  M.  Brin,  Mrs. 
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Lydia  Crossley,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Decker,  Mrs.  Galen  R.  Goodson  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Shipley  comprise  the 
board  of  directors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Braille  Institute,  December 
13,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  were  presented. 
Speaking  for  the  trustees,  Robert  A. 
Odell,  president,  thanked  the  women 
for  their  enthusiastic  cooperation  and 
urged  all  women  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Auxiliary,  as  it  should  open  new 
avenues  of  usefulness  and  service  to 
th?  cause  of  the  blind. 

+ 

Readophone  Receives  Endorse¬ 
ment 

On  October  23,  the  Los  Angeles  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Service  witnessed  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  invention  in 
the  field  of  sound  recording  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  record  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  of  music  or  reading 
matter  on  a  single  disk.  The  device  is 
the  invention  of  Edward  R.  Harris, 
sound  engineer  of  Hollywood,  who 
with  W.  F.  Vail  and  E.  K.  Hoak  has 
formed  the  Readophone  Foundation. 
Mr.  Harris  was  encouraged  in  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  his  invention  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
who  recognized  its  infinite  possibilities 
for  the  social  and  cultural  advancement 
of  the  physically  blind. 

The  object  of  the  demonstration  was 
to  obtain  a  Social  Service  information 
card  authorizing  the  raising  of  funds 
for  financing  the  invention  as  a  chari¬ 
table  enterprise.  Harris  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  plan  to  place  300  of  the  machines 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Braille  Institute 
for  distribution  to  worthy  blind  per¬ 
sons. 


When  these  Readophones  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind,  and  when  Reado¬ 
phone  records  are  being  manufactured 
satisfactory  to  the  Director,  Project, 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Library  will  purchase  these 
records  for  free  distribution  through 
regional  libraries  serving  the  blind. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Readophone 
in  the  education  and  entertainment  of 
the  blind  who  have  been  unable  to 
master  braille,  and  the  demonstration 
itself,  were  so  impressive  that  the  So¬ 
cial  Service  Commission  granted  the 
permit  at  once. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the 
Readophone  Foundation  includes  the 
following :  Mrs.  Myron  Hunt,  Mr.  Orra 
E.  Monnette,  Dr.  R.  B.  von  KleinSmid, 
Mrs.  Edna  Covert  Plummer,  Judge 
Frank  C.  Collier,  Judge  Wm.  Hazlett 
and  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  chairman. 

+ 

Colorado  Legislator  Guest  at 
Braille  Institute 

Roy  M.  Chapman  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado  was  a  guest  at  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  on  November  13,  while  he  and 
Mrs.  Chapman  were  visiting  in  south¬ 
ern  California. 

At  the  November  elections  Mr. 
Chapman  was  elected  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  to  the  State  Senate.  Colorado 
joined  the  Democratic  landslide,  elect¬ 
ing  only  one  state  official  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  in  the  executive  branch, 
in  view  of  which  Mr.  Chapman’s  vic¬ 
tory  is  all  the  more  significant. 

For  fourteen  years  Mr.  Chapman 
operated  a  stationery  and  office  supply 
store  in  Grand  Junction.  He  retired 
from  that  business  last  year. 

Mr.  Chapman  lost  his  sight  during 
the  World  War  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Mihiel  where  he  was  serving  with  the 
314th  Engineers.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
braille  reader. 
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FREE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

From  its  inception  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  Free  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  maintained  by  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  has  grown  remarkably.  Originally 
only  books  of  certain  classes  were 
loaned  and  these  were  limited  mostly 
to  those  printed  by  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  printing  department  of 
the  Institute.  Now  the  library  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  braille  and  Moon 
books  published  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  means  that  about  one 
hundred  volumes  are  added  each 
month. 

Over  two  hundred  blind  people,  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  every  state,  make  use 
of  the  borrowing  privilege.  The  books 
are  transported  to  and  from  the  bor¬ 
rower  through  the  mail  without  charge 
and  by  an  arrangement  of  addressed 
labels  on  the  wrapper  the  blind  bor¬ 
rower  has  only  to  wrap  and  tie  the 
book  with  the  proper  label  showing  in 
order  to  return  it. 

The  range  of  reading  offered  is  very 
large,  including  as  it  does  all  classifi¬ 
cations  from  fiction  to  philosophy.  Al¬ 
most  every  month  there  are  printed 
two  or  three  of  the  very  latest  books, 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  so  that  the 
blind  have  available  not  only  the 
classics  and  the  older  books  but  the 
latest  works. 

A  number  of  magazines  are  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  Institute  so  that  bor¬ 
rowers  may  have  the  benefit  of  reading 
these  as  well  as  the  three  magazines 
published  monthly  by  the  Institute. 
The  use  of  the  library  is  extended  to  a 
few  readers  in  foreign  countries  under 
special  conditions.  At  present  the  li¬ 
brary  is  serving  blind  persons  in  China, 
France,  British  West  Indies  and  Egypt. 

Books  newly  acquired  are  announced 
through  the  magazines,  and  each  year 
a  catalog  in  braille  is  published. 


ARTICLES  MADE  BY  THE 
BLIND 

for  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc. 

♦ 

Many  blind  people  make,  in  their 
own  homes,  articles  of  basketry  and 
needlework  of  excellent  quality.  In¬ 
struction  and  supervision  of  this  work 
is  provided  for  by  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  representative  list  follows : 


Aprons,  large . $0.50 

Aprons,  small . 50 

Belts,  cellophane . 1.00 

Bags,  cloth . 40 

Baskets,  small . 50 

Purse,  crocheted . 75 

Cushion  top . 1.00 

Rug . 90 

Card  table  cover . 75 

Laundry  bag,  small . 65 

Rompers . 50 

Bootees,  crocheted . 25 

Hi-chair  set . 50 


UNITED 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

j Printers 

and 

Publishers 

♦ 

Books,  Magazines,  Tariffs 
Fine  Color  Printing 

430  Boyd  Street 

Michigan  1873  Los  Angeles 


Patronize  our  advertisers — their  support  pays  the  publication  cost. 
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Directory  of  Business  and  Professional  Blind 


Maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare, 
Business  Guidance  and  Placement, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Although  the  persons  listed  here  are  without  sight, 
they  do  not  wish  to  advertise  that  fact,  nor  solicit  pat¬ 
ronage  because  of  it. 

All  they  ask  is,  that  the  public  give  them  a  chance 
to  serve  it  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

CALIFORNIA 

COSMETOLOGISTS 

THE  HAMILTON  BEAUTY  SHOPPE.  Complete 

Cosmetoiogical  Service,  127 54  S.  Orange  St.,  Glendale. 

« 

PHOEBE  A.  BOISVERT,  Expert  Facial  Masseuse. 
Creams  and  Lotions,  1040  S.  Bonnie  Brae  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Phone  Exposition  3404. 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RICHARD  MURRAY,  1444  S.  Magnolia  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  FItzroy  5643. 

DR.  FRANCIS  P.  THOMPSON,  D.C.,  327  W. 
Vernon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  CEntury  25168. 

DR.  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  3667  McClintock  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  Phone  REpublic  4443. 

CONFECTIONERY 

BORT’S  CONFECTIONERY,  Earl  Bort,  4500 
Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

INSURANCE 

EARL  C.  HOUK,  General  Insurance,  633  N. 
Beechwood  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  GRanite  8953. 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  9441  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Phone 
OXford  8811. 

STEPHEN  D.  MEDCRAFT,  Underwriter  for  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Box  90, 
Covina. 

PEARSON  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  General  In¬ 
surance,  400  Electric  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Phone 
FRanklin  2530. 

MUSICIANS 

CALVIN  HENDRICKS,  Baritone  for  Radio  and 
Concert  Engagements,  1737  W.  45th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Phone  UNiveusity  9508. 

GENEVIEVE  WILEY,  Mezzo  Soprano  for  Concert 
Engagements,  52  Marion  St.,  Pasadena,  Phone  TErrace 
5263. 

MABLE  E.  PRICE,  Teacher  of  Voice — Open  for 
Engagements,  521  Arizona  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Phone 
Santa  Monica  21322.  . 


OSTEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS 

DR.  HOMER  J.  ARNOLD,  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  TUcker  9547. 

DR.  EARL  M.  DAWSON,  3200  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  DRexel  1141. 

DR.  W.  R.  GROSHELL,  Osteopathic  Physician  & 
Surgeon,  2621^  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Phone 
CApitol  3007. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.  and  1505  N. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  For  appointment  call 
PLeasant  8172. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  1147  S.  Westlake  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  Exposition  8105. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  6410  W.  Orange  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  ORegon  8462. 

OUTSIDE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 

OMAR  BOGGS,  1300  Southern  Ave.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

ORDAINED  MINISTERS 

JOHN  H.  CARPENTER  (Evangelist),  914  Hickory 
St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

R.  E.  BOGGS  (Evangelist),  333  American  Ave., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

NEIL  McINTYRE  (Evangelist),  440  East  141st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIANO  TUNERS 

ROY  P.  HAMPTON,  30  Years  of  Practical  Experi¬ 
ence,  Brunswick,  Tennessee. 

RAYMOND  R.  REYNARD,  512  E.  Missouri  Ave., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

GEORGE  H.  BURTON,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

MUSICIANS 

G.  J.  MARINUZZI,  Church  Organist;  Piano  and 
Violin  Teacher,  1026 — 46th  Rd.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

CATHERINE  COHEN,  Teacher  of  Music,  Piano 
and  Theory,  1368  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

THE  BLIND  ART  SHOP,  Arthur  A.  Frickholm  & 
Adolph  Munter,  84-A  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

EMMA  I.  CARPENTER,  Rug  Weaving  and  Bas¬ 
ketry,  914  Hickory  St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

HARRY  CHELBERG,  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Edwin  L.  Gardner 

Frank  C.  Collier  Franklin  Lowney 

Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille,  of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 


ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines 
printed  in  braille  and  Moon  types,  on 
a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the  blind 
unable  to  pay. 

A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  Busi¬ 
ness  Guidance  and  Placement,  its  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  find  employment  or  busi¬ 
ness  locations  for  the  able-bodied  blind 
in  the  trades  and  professions;  to  assist 
them  by  way  of  loans  until  they  are 
successfully  established,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  self-supporting.  The 
Bureau  also  assists  the  blind  who  for 
good  reasons  cannot  be  successfully  re¬ 
habilitated  for  gainful  occupations  and 
who  may  not  be  eligible  for  govern¬ 
mental  aid. 

Maintenance  of  a  Free  Circulating 
Library,  stocked  with  embossed  books 
and  magazines,  including  fiction  and 
works  on  the  various  vocations  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  blind.  The  Library  serves 
the  blind  of  the  entire  nation. 

Free  instruction  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  braille  and  Moon  type,  and  in  type¬ 
writing. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows :  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille ;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille ;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows;  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $1  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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BRAILLE  BIBLE  A  LUXURY 
TO  THE  BLIND 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  invites 
the  public  to  assist  financially  with 
its  humanitarian  work. 

That  Book  of  many  books,  by 
many  authors,  the  world’s  best 
seller  in  the  field  of  literature  for 
the  sighted,  is  still  a  luxury  to  the 
blind.  The  two  outstanding  reasons 
for  this  are  ( 1 )  the  excessive  cost 
of  production,  and  (2)  shelving 
space. 

While  the  cost  of  production  is 
perhaps  the  largest  obstacle,  yet 
the  matter  of  shelving  space  is  no 
small  item.  But  this  obstacle  the 
blind  will  find  some  way  of  over¬ 
coming  if  only  the  public  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
the  Bible  as  their  own. 

But  for  these  two  reasons  the 
Bible  would  be  also  the  best  seller 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
— for  the  Bible  in  braille  is  one  of 
the  few  books  that  the  blind  long 
to  possess.  Other  books  they  can 
borrow  from  libraries,  but  the 
Bible  the  blind  long  to  have  with 
them  always,  as  a  daily  companion 
for  inspirational  study. 

The  non-profit  distribution  cost 
of  the  Bible  in  braille,  bound  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  approximates 
$113.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  cost  and  what  the  blind 
can  pay,  and  to  give  Bibles  free  to 
those  unable  to  pay.  The  Braille 
Bible  Society  exists  for  this  purpose. 

The  Society’s  stock  of  Bibles  is 
now  depleted,  with  requests  on  file 
for  more  than  2  500  volumes.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  end  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  and  should  be  sent 
to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
739  North  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles ,  California 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
on  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc. 


Playing  cards,  brailled . $0.55 

Coin  holders . 40 

Typewriter  keyboard  charts . 02 

Typewriter  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Script  writing  boards . 13 

Slates  and  styli . 1.10 

Hill  desk  boards  .  1.50 


Board,  slate  and  stylus  complete  .  .  2.00 


Fire  -  Automobile  -  Accident  Health  Insurance 
Surety  Bonds 

L’Esperance 
an  a  Company 

LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 
and  ANALYSTS 

Suite  401 

EDWARDS  &  ILDEY  BUILDING 
Los  Angeles,  California 

TUcker  5201 
E.  J.  L’Esperance,  C.L.U. 


Carpenter  Paper 


of  California 

SQUARE  BRAND  PRINTING 
PAPERS 
+ 

6931  Stanford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
PEeasant  3154 


Your  Choice  Books 
and  Pamphlets 

CAREFULLY  BOUND  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

Gold  Stamping  .  .  .  Bibles  Repaired 

A.  H.  WARREN 

Bookbinder 

1914  Mentone  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

STerling  1329 


Our  advertisers  deserve  your  patronage.  They  help  pay  for  Light. 
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Long  Hand  Writing 
By  The  Blind 


on 


Hill's  Writing  Board  and  Guide 


Complete  Desk  for  Lap  or  Table 
10i/2"x  16y2"—  1"  thick 


Drawer  at  Each  End  for  Stationery  and 
Writing  Equipment 


1.50  each — Postpaid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States 

Only  a  Limited  Number  in  Stock 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA, 

Inc. 


741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Paradise  on  Earth  is  found  on  the  Each  of  a  Horse.” — Arabian  proverb. 

CALIFORNIA  RIDING  STABLES 


3061  Riverside  Drive 
NOrmandy  4300 

Located  close  in,  and  near 
the  Los  Feliz  entrance  to 
Griffith  Park. 

+ 

Breakfast  and 
moonlight  rides 
arranged. 

+ 

DAY  AND 
EVENING 
CLASSES 

4 

Horses  boarded ,  trained , 
and  for  hire. 


Patronize  our  advertisers — their  support  pays  the  publication  cost. 
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OFFICE  BUILDING  STAND 

One  of  many  stands  operated 
by  the  blind  of  Canada 
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PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  CANADA 

By  JOSEPH  M.  CLUNK 


At  this  time  when  legislation  is  under  way ,  designed  to  permit  the  blind  to 
operate  news  stands  in  Federal  buildings,  the  following  story  about  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  and  what  our  neighbors  on  the  North  are  doing 
for  their  blind,  seems  timely  indeed.  We  are  indebted  to  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
National  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute, 
for  this  account. 


THE  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  expending  an  annual  budg¬ 
et  of  approximately  $375,000  a  year  for 
all  services  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  this  budget  is  raised 
from  government  sources,  such  as  pro¬ 
vincial,  municipal,  county  and  federal. 
The  remainder  is  raised  by  private  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  organization  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors — is  not  political  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  political  intervention.  Its  ac¬ 
tivities  include  all  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  United  States — national, 
state  and  city  organizations,  libraries, 
printing  houses,  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  services,  and  homes.  Thus  it  in¬ 
cludes  every  service  to  blind  persons, 
except  the  operation  of  schools  for 
children. 

The  placement  department  is  the 
youngest  branch  of  the  service  and 
started  its  work  May  1,  1928  with  one 
staff  worker.  Placements  have  been 
made  in  many  types  of  industry  and 
approximately  fifty  different  industries 
have  been  surveyed  and  practical  pro¬ 
cesses  revealed.  These  processes  in¬ 
clude  such  work  as  operating  drill 
presses,  tapping  machines,  bolt  thread¬ 
ers,  light  punch-presses,  milling  ma¬ 


chines,  candy-dipping  machines,  as¬ 
sembly  of  small  parts,  delivery  from 
circular  saws  and  printing  presses  in 
wood  box  factories,  stuffing  cushions 
in  automobile  plants,  wrapping  candy 
bars,  repairing  cases  in  breweries,  and 
stringing  tennis  racquets. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
production  processes  have  not  been  so 
readily  available  because  of  factory 
close-downs.  To  make  up  for  this 
shortage,  the  placement  department 
went  into  the  management  of  industrial 
lunch  stands,  refreshment  stands  in 
public  buildings  and  street  refreshment 
stands. 

These  opportunities  are  planned  for 
and  used  by  blind  persons  who  would 
not  ordinarily  be  employed  in  manual 
occupation  because  of  age  or  lack  of 
mechanical  ability.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  individual  might  have  suffi¬ 
cient  mechanical  ability  he  has  too 
much  personality  and  business  talent 
to  justify  burial  of  his  energy  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  production  process. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
operation  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  stands  across  the  Dominion. 
They  are  located  in  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  plants,  in  provincial  and  city 
buildings,  in  hospitals  and  in  universi¬ 
ties.  In  small  communities  stores  are 
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located  on  city  property,  with  a  side¬ 
walk  frontage. 

A  system  of  management  has  been 
evolved  which  brings  in  a  return  from 
the  stands  to  the  Institute  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  insur¬ 
ance,  depreciation  and  supervision.  A 
weekly  drawing  ac¬ 
count  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind 
person  and  a  net 
profit  check  for  the 
actual  earnings  of 
the  business  is  issued 
every  four  weeks. 

The  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory 
that  the  placement 
department  is  now 
being  urged  by  large 
companies  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  industrial 
cafeteria  services; 
and  in  some  cases  these  companies  pay 
a  subsidy  in  order  to  make  the  business 
a  practical  one  for  the  Institute  and  to 
fix  more  definitely  their  own  cost  of 
operation. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Institute  to 
find  a  shortage  of  good  material  in  the 
field  of  blind  persons  for  the  available 
opportunities. 

The  Canadian  system  is  entirely 
original,  based  largely  upon  the  six 
years  of  intensive  experience  and  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $150,000 


for  development.  It  is  believed  that  the 
system  of  operating  the  stands  in  time 
will  make  that  part  of  the  work  self- 
supporting.  This  should  do  more  to 
develop  a  positive  public  opinion  and 
should  create  more  opportunities  than 
are  needed  in  this  field. 

The  placement  staff 
at  the  present  time 
consists  of  two  place¬ 
ment  agents  in  On¬ 
tario,  two  after-care 
workers  who  super¬ 
vise  housekeeping, 
menu  training,  etc.,  a 
full-time  and  part- 
time  bookkeeping  su¬ 
pervisor,  and  one 
placement  agent  in 
each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  provinces:  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan, 
British  Columbia, 
Alberta  and  Quebec.  In  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  one 
after-care  supervisor. 

Just  recently  the  department  has 
opened  four  business  opportunities  in 
the  province  of  Ontario — each  at  the 
invitation  of  the  company  with  whom 
the  association  has  been  made.  One  is 
located  in  a  gold  mine,  450  miles  north 
of  Toronto;  the  second  is  in  a  high 
school  225  miles  east  of  Toronto.  The 
other  two  are  in  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  city. 


Confectionery  Shop  of  Earl  Bort, 
Los  Angeles 


PENDING  LEGISLATION 

A  bill  known  as  H.  R.  4688  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Senator  Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  and  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate,  known  as  S.  2196  by  Senator  Sheppard  of 
Texas  which  propose  "to  rehabilitate  employable  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  by  permitting  them  to  operate  news  stands  in  fed¬ 
eral  buildings,  to  find  other  suitable  stand  locations,  and  to  make  a 
national  survey  of  industry  wherein  blind  persons  can  be  employed, 
and  to  train,  place  and  supervise  blind  persons  in  such  jobs.” 

The  Braille  Institute  is  whole-heartedly  behind  these  bills, 
which  would  create  a  system  in  the  United  States  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  Canada  described  above,  and  it  urges  all  those  interested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  support  this  legislation. 


^F*"00  few  of  us 

3j  gifted  with 

1  sight  realize 
the  great  value  of 
it.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  careless 
or  indifferent  to 
slight  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  trouble  in 
the  eye,  which  in 
most  cases  result  in 
serious  impairment 
of  vision  and  of 
bodily  disorders 
and  deformities. 

Actually,  sight  is 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the 
senses  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  God 
of  All  and  the  eye  is  the  most  delicate 
of  our  organs. 

So,  disease,  defects  and  injuries  of 
the  optical  apertures  that  may  result, 
as  I  have  said,  in  secondary  illnesses 
such  as  nerve  disorders  or  spinal  de¬ 
formities  should  receive  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  of  childhood. 

When  I  say  early  childhood,  I  mean 
from  beginning  of  early  infancy.  While 
the  sun’s  rays  possess  great  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  powers,  they  also  can 
cause  serious  and  irremediable  damage. 
How  many  of  you  have  seen  infants  in 
their  cribs  or  perambulators  placed  or 
rolled  around  in  the  sun  without  a 
thing  to  protect  their  eyes?  This  is  not 
due  either  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
mother  or  the  nurse  or  to  their  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dire 
effects  of  such  continual  pouring  of  the 
sun’s  rays  upon  the  eyes  and  eye-lids 
of  the  infants.  Surely,  babies  should 


have  everything 
that  the  sun  can 
give  them,  but  their 
eyes  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  its  di¬ 
rect  rays. 

Under  our  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  of 
living,  which  de¬ 
mands  years  of 
schooling  for  our 
children,  scarcely 
three-fifths  of  our 
children  escape  the 
wearing  of  glasses 
after  having  been 
examined  by  a  competent  oculist.  The 
remaining  two-fifths  possess  sight 
which  probably  serves  its  possessors 
well  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life — 
but  they  do  show  symptoms  of  tired¬ 
ness  and  blurring  of  the  vision  brought 
about  by  the  strain  of  reading  or  other 
work. 

To  conserve  the  eyesight  of  the 
school  child,  two  admonitions  must  be 
observed  —  one,  the  light  at  all  times 
must  come  over  the  left  shoulder.  On 
no  account  is  a  child  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing  or  work  or  in  any  other  task,  to  be 
allowed  to  face  the  light.  Second — 
posture  is  just  as  essential  an  element 
in  the  preservation  of  sight  as  is  the 
direction  of  light.  The  child  must  not 
be  allowed  to  hump  over  its  book,  nor 
must  it  lean  too  far  back  to  bring  the 
reading  matter  within  the  range  of 
vision. 

Naturally,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
parent  to  regulate  or  supervise  the 
child  while  in  the  school  room,  but  the 
parent  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
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school  room  is  properly  ventilated  — 
that  the  child  is  receiving  the  proper 
physical  education  to  develop  its  gen¬ 
eral  strength,  and  exercises  that  will 
keep  it  in  condition  and  quicken  the 
motor  responses. 

After  any  of  the  illnesses  of  child¬ 
hood,  especially  if  they  are  of  acute 
form,  the  child  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  bed  and  read.  At  such  a  time 
the  muscles  are  far  below  par,  most 
particularly  those  of  the  eye.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  sight  of  more  eyes  has 
been  ruined  through  this  practice  than 
by  any  other  cause.  Of  course,  parents 
know — or  should  know — how  to  choose 
the  playthings  and  toys  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  To  give  a  young  boy  a  jack  knife 
or  any  other  sharp  instrument  is  to  in¬ 
vite  disaster.  To  allow  him  to  play 
boisterously  with  other  boys  with  such 
things  as  broken  bricks,  rocks  or  any 
edged  tools  may  prove  equally  dis¬ 
astrous. 

Merely  because  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  suggestions  are  given  for 
protection  of  the  sight  of  the  young, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
adults  should  not  follow  some  of  them. 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  an  affliction 
that  is  more  or  less  common  to  the 
younger  generation — that  is  squint  or 
crossed  eyes.  To  understand  this  prop¬ 
erly,  it  must  be  known  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  at  will  is  controlled  by 
six  muscles  which  are  called  collective¬ 
ly  the  extra-ocular  muscles  because 
they  exist  in  the  eye  socket  or  orbit  of 
the  eye  outside  of  the  eye-ball.  The 
movements  of  these  muscles  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  three  nerves  in  the  head. 
The  movement  of  the  eye  to  any  de¬ 
sired  direction  and  the  maintenance  of 
it  in  that  position  is  known  as  the  fix¬ 
ation  of  the  eye-ball.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  action  of  the  six  outside 
muscles  which,  being  attached  above 
and  below  to  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
of  each  eye-ball,  act  to  neutralize  each 
other’s  efforts.  The  term  “strabismus” 


is  preferable  to  the  term  “squint”  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  is  used  also  to  denote 
the  puckering  or  the  partial  closing  of 
the  eye-lid  on  account  of  the  glare  of 
the  bright  sun.  So,  translating  the  term 
strabismus,  we  have  “crossed  eyes” 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  means 
that  one  or  both  eyes  are  turned  in¬ 
ward  and  upward  toward  the  nose. 
There  is  also  the  outward  squint  and, 
rarely,  the  upward  or  downward. 

The  popular  impression  has  been 
that  a  crossed  eye  may  be  caused  by 
meningitis  or  head  injury  or  by  direct 
nerve  paralysis ;  as  an  actual  fact, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  commonly 
existing  cases  of  internal  squint  or 
crossed  eyes  are  due  simply  to  the  eye 
strain  of  the  ordinary  far-sighted 
variety.  The  much  less  frequent  ex¬ 
ternal  squint,  or  squint  toward  the 
outer  corner  of  the  eye,  is  due,  in  the 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  to  near¬ 
sightedness.  In  almost  every  case  of 
internal  squint,  we  have  the  motivating 
cause  as  neglected  eye  strain,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  the  matter  of 
its  cause. 

When  the  eye  looks  at  an  object  that 
is  near,  two  events  take  place ; — one  is 
the  act  of  accommodating  vision  to  the 
object,  by  which  the  lense  of  the  eye 
becomes  more  convexly  curved,  the 
focus  of  the  image  is  brought  forward, 
and  so  placed  exactly  on  the  retina. 
The  other  is  the  turning  in  of  the  two 
eyes  toward  each  other  so  that  both 
may  be  directed  at  the  object.  These 
acts  being  simultaneous,  there  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  tendency  for  the  eyes  to  con¬ 
verge  or  turn  inward  whenever  a 
strong  effort  of  accommodation  is 
made,  and  the  stronger  effort  is  made 
by  the  defective  eye. 

The  tendency  to  squint  frequently 
shows  itself  in  the  child  at  three,  four 
or  five  years,  when  it  begins  to  pick  up 
objects  and  look  at  them  closely.  In 
the  end,  the  squint  appears  in  one  eye 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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A  BLIND  NATURALIST 


By  JOHN  MAPPELBECK 


OUR  forefathers  had  queer  no¬ 
tions  about  bees.  Shakespeare 
wrote  of  the  “king”  who  gov¬ 
erned  the  hive,  with  his  “officers.” 
Milton  knew  that  the  “king”  was  a 
queen,  but  believed  that  she  fed  her 
husband,  the  drone.  Bees  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  small  stones,  to  keep 
from  being  blown  around  by  the  wind 
when  they  flew  —  the  separate  life  of 
the  mason  bee  was  not  known. 

Then  came  a  blind  man,  Francis 
Huber,  a  Swiss,  who  entered  the  bee 
community,  using  the  eyes  of  others  in 
specially  constructed  observation  hives, 
and  laid  a  sound  scientific  foundation 
in  the  dimly  understood  world  of  in¬ 
sects.  He  not  only  overcame  all  handi¬ 
caps  of  blindness,  but  humorously  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  method  was  most  truly 
scientific  in  overcoming  the  “personal 
equation”  which  is  the  source  of  error 
in  science : 

“Others  report  what  they  have  seen,” 
he  said,  “while  I  take  the  average  of 
many  witnesses.” 

Huber  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1750, 
and  was  a  bright,  studious,  normal  boy 
until  fifteen,  when  his  sight  became  im¬ 
paired,  and  soon  vanished.  For  a  time 
he  lived  in  the  country,  as  a  peasant, 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health  and 
sight,  and  this  gave  direction  to  his 
scientific  studies.  Living  until  eighty- 
one  (1831),  he  was  a  pioneer  to  the  last 
on  the  borders  of  science. 

Huber  designed  hives  with  glass 
panels,  through  which  the  actions  of 
bees  could  be  watched  by  his  wife,  a 
devoted  servant,  Francis  Burnens,  and 
later  his  son  and  daughter.  He  told  his 


observers  what  to  look  for  and  report, 
and  from  that  data  made  his  careful 
deductions. 

First  of  all,  he  cleared  up  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  bees’  royal  family,  establish¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  every  community  of 
bees  has  one  female,  the  queen  and 
mother  of  all;  from  500  to  1,500  drones, 
or  males;  and  from  10,000  to  30,000 
sexless  workers.  Also,  that  the  queen 
is  entirely  a  mother,  and  that  the  rule 
of  the  hive  is  carried  on  by  something 
which  for  lack  of  better  information, 
we  still  call  “instinct.” 

He  was  the  first  to  scientifically  ob¬ 
serve  the  life  cycle  of  the  bee,  with  its 
mating  in  the  air,  the  killing  of  the 
drones  by  workers  after  mating,  and 
the  rivalry  of  queens  which  led  to  the 
final  victory  of  a  single  female,  who 
became  the  jealously  tended  mother  of 
the  hive,  for  whom  the  workers  would 
fight  and  die. 

These  points  were  established  by  re¬ 
moving  the  queen  from  the  hive,  and 
replacing  her  after  several  days,  when 
new  young  queens  had  been  produced 
by  the  workers.  She  would  attack  and 
kill  them  in  their  infancy,  or  if  time 
was  allowed  for  their  growth,  battles 
royal  occurred,  from  which  at  last  there 
was  only  one  survivor. 

The  idea  that  bees  gathered  only 
honey  was  exploded  by  Huber,  who 
showed  that  they  collect  three  different 
substances  from  flowers.  First,  pollen, 
on  their  thigh-baskets  to  feed  their 
young ;  second,  propolis,  a  vegetable 
glue,  for  sealing  the  hive  and  attaching 
combs ;  third,  honey  changed  from 
flower  nectar  in  their  bodies. 
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The  origin  of  beeswax  was  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  among  scientists,  some  of 
whom  maintained  that  the  bees  fabri¬ 
cated  it  from  honey,  and  this  Huber 
established  by  observations  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  scientific  than  had  been 
made  by  others,  showing  how  it  es¬ 
caped  in  a  laminated  form  from  be¬ 
tween  the  rings  of  the  workers*  abdo¬ 
mens. 

The  origin  of 
propolis,  the  res¬ 
inous  material 
used  by  the  bees 
as  a  cement,  was 
found  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  insects  to 
the  trees  where 
they  gathered  it. 

By  other  organ¬ 
ized  observations, 

Huber  learned 
how  bees  con¬ 
structed  their 
wonderful  geo¬ 
metrical  cells,  and 
ventilated  the  hive 
with  their  wings. 

His  observations 
included  a  long  series  of  tests  and 
checks  to  determine  the  nature  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  bees’  senses,  particularly  their 
use  of  their  antennae,  and  further  stud¬ 
ies  were  directed  to  their  social  life, 


and  the  defense  of  the  hive  against 
enemies  like  the  sphinx  moth. 

All  observations  were  carefully  re¬ 
corded,  day  by  day,  and  in  1792  Huber 
published  his  results  in  a  book,  in 
French,  “New  Observations  on  Bees.” 

Madame  Huber  was  for  forty  years 
her  husband’s  faithful  assistant,  and  a 
son,  Pierre  Huber  (1777-1840),  became 
a  naturalist  through  his  interest  in  the 

blind  father’s 
work,  and  made 
discoveries  in  the 
kindred  social 
world  of  the  ants, 
learning  new  facts 
relating  to  their 
nest  -  building, 
care  of  their 
young,  enslave¬ 
ment  of  other 
ants,  use  of  the 
antennae,  and 
their  habits  of 
dropping  work  to 
play. 

The  elder  Huber 
was,  clearly,  a 
scientist  of  the 
first  order,  whose  handicap  was  over¬ 
come,  and  whose  abilities  and  work,  re¬ 
gardless  of  that  handicap,  command 
respect  even  in  our  own  day  of  finer 
equipment  and  keener  specialization. 
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In  books  the  blind  man  finds  precedents  which  he  must  observe, 
roads  which  he  must  follow,  summits  which  he  must  climb,  and 
that  dawn  of  eagerness  and  hope,  which  they  bring  to  the  blind 
more  than  to  others,  an  immense  and  ineffable  exultation. 

— Rarm'n  Adrian  Villalva 
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THE  BLIND  AS  MERCHANTS 

By  CRAIG  SCOTT 


THE  introduction  o£  H.R.  4688, 
which  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  small  merchan¬ 
dising  stands  in  federal  buildings  and 
their  allotment  to  capable  and  worthy 
blind  people,  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
operate  small  retail  stores. 

The  efforts  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  to  develop  and  study  the  best 
means  by  which  the  blind  may  thus  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  to  Canada  goes  the  credit 
of  being  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  An  article  describing  the 
Canadian  system  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

In  the  United  States,  many  blind  are 
supporting  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  by  operating  small  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  In  most  cases  they  are  aided  by 
a  relative  or  friend,  the  degree  of  as¬ 
sistance  varying.  Success  in  such  busi¬ 
ness  follows  the  same  law  as  for  the 
sighted.  Cleanliness,  an  attractive  and 
sufficient  stock  and  the  sales  ability  of 
the  merchant  play  their  part.  For  the 
blind  who  have  had  prior  experience 
and  for  those  who  may  be  taught  sales¬ 
manship,  such  a  vocation  would  seem 
most  suitable. 

An  illustrative  case  is  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Scranton  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
With  considerable  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail  stores,  Mr.  Scranton 
turned  naturally  after  becoming  blind 
to  the  operation  of  a  small  shop.  With 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  he  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
panding  from  a  small  confectionary 
and  notion  store  on  a  side  street  to  his 
present  store  in  which  he  carries  a  full 


line  of  infant’s  and  juvenile  articles  and 
gifts. 

Blind  merchants  suffer  losses  through 
dishonest  customers  in  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  than  sighted.  In  mak¬ 
ing  change,  the  blind  easily  recognize 
coins,  but  the  value  of  bills  is  of  course 
discernible  only  to  those  who  have 
partial  sight.  “Only  once  did  a  crook 
pass  a  dollar  bill  on  me  for  a  five,”  says 
Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Earl  Bort,  owner  of  a  store  in 
Los  Angeles  and  totally  blind,  aided 
in  the  capture  of  a  burglar  who  entered 
his  shop  and  made  away  with  a  portion 
of  the  stock.  When  the  thief  was  ar¬ 
rested  shortly  afterwards  with  the 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  Mr. 
Bort  identified  the  goods.  By  passing 
his  hands  over  the  man’s  face,  this 
blind  man  registered  a  mental  picture 
of  the  thief  which  enabled  him,  at  the 
trial,  to  pick  out  the  thief  from  a  group 
of  men  and  this  identification  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  court. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  is  to  aid  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  through  occu¬ 
pational  literature.  Last  year  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  end  was  the  publication 
of  “How  to  Sell  at  Retail,"  a  book  well 
adapted  to  those  blind  who  wish  to 
train  themselves  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  small  stores. 

It  is  planned,  as  funds  come  in,  to 
publish  other  books  on  this  and  allied 
subjects  in  braille.  With  its  equipment 
for  printing  Moon  type  perfected,  the 
Braille  Institute  is  in  a  position  to  pub¬ 
lish  books  of  this  character  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  those  elderly  blind  who  do 
not  read  braille. 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  members  of  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  met  in  annual  meeting 
March  5,  to  review  the  activities  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1934;  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  for  broadening 
the  service  of  the  Institute ;  and  to 
elect  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

As  a  corporation,  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  is  now  passing  its  sixth  mile-post 
along  the  highway  of  welfare  service 
to  the  blind.  But  when  remembering 
that  the  Institute  was  organized  and 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  assets  and  extending  the  activities 
of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  founded 
in  August,  1919,  which  has  now  been 
done,  it  has  an  historical  background 
of  sixteen  years  of  progressive,  con¬ 
structive  service  to  the  blind. 

First,  in  their  report,  the  Trustees 
informed  the  members  that  on  May  17, 
1934,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  by  unanimous  action  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  acquired  all  of  the  assets 
of  the  Universal  Braille  Press  in  the 
form  of  printing,  binding  and  office 
equipment,  finished  books,  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  collectible  accounts  receivable, 
etc.,  as  shown  by  an  audit  as  of  April 


30,  1934  made  by  Brown  &  Wright, 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Next,  the  Trustees’  report  listed  the 
following  outstanding  achievements : 

1.  Development  of  printing  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  technically  called 
“interpointing,”  by  which  both  volume 
and  production  cost  have  been  reduced 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent; 

2.  Improvement  and  refinement  of 
printing  equipment  by  which  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  credited  with  having 
“taken  blindness  out  of  books  for  the 
blind” ; 

3.  Initiation  of  a  plan  for  a  Federal 
appropriation  with  which  to  supply 
literature  in  raised  type  for  the  adult 
blind ; 

4.  Development  of  equipment  to 
print  books  and  magazines  in  Moon 
type,  thereby  becoming  the  pioneer 
publishers  in  America  of  Moon  liter¬ 
ature  ; 

5.  Origination  and  perfection  of 
Moon  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  pa¬ 
per  by  the  “interlining”  process,  which 
saves  twenty-five  per  cent  in  cost  and 
volume ; 

6.  Sponsorship  and  publication  of 
three  monthly  magazines,  two  in  braille 
type  and  one  in  Moon  type,  containing 
a  digest  of  world  news,  latest  political 
events,  articles  on  science,  invention, 
travel,  etc. ; 

7.  Creation  of  a  free  circulating 
library  of  literature  for  the  blind, 
printed  in  braille  and  Moon  types,  now 
serving  the  blind  of  38  states  and  seven 
foreign  countries; 

8.  Creation  of  a  department  of  in¬ 
struction  of  the  adult  blind,  styled 
home  teaching; 

9.  Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  business  guidance  and 
placement ; 

10.  Initiation  of  a  plan  to  publish  a 
good  abridged  dictionary  in  braille, 
now  being  developed  cooperatively 
with  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
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11.  Inclusion  of  a  business  directory 
in  the  Institute’s  magazine  “Light” 
published  in  ink  print,  listing  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  blind  of  the 
United  States; 

12.  Experimentation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  portable  model  noiseless 
braille  typewriter,  especially  designed 
for  use  in  the  classroom  and  for  blind 
salesmen;  and  of  a  sturdier  model,  for 
use  in  the  office  and  home  which  will 
permit  the  writing  of  braille  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper. 

The  Trustees  reported  the  addition 
of  159  new  members  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  Institute  circu¬ 
lated  10,308  copies  of  magazines  in 
braille  and  Moon  type  to  the  blind  of  the 
nation  and  world  at  a  cost  of  $6,041.46. 
These  magazines  are  issued  to  the 
blind  free,  or  at  rates  below  the  non¬ 
profit  publishing  cost.  Free  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  placed  to  the  extent  funds 
make  possible.  The  excess  of  cost  over 
income,  resulting  from  the  distribution 
of  these  magazines  for  the  year,  was 
$3,853.91. 

Among  the  books  sponsored  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Institute  during  the 
year  were:  “Van  Loon’s  Geography”; 
“Miller  System  of  Correct  English”; 
“Smoky”  by  Will  James;  “Hoofbeats” 
by  William  S.  Hart;  “Precious  Jeop¬ 
ardy”  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  in  Moon 
and  braille  types ;  and  several  new 
titles  in  the  Reading  with  a  Purpose 
Course  published  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association. 

In  addition  to  books  and  magazines 
sponsored  directly  by  the  Institute  and 
distributed  to  the  blind  of  the  world, 
the  institution  printed  under  contract 
for  the  United  States  government 
twenty-two  titles  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  The  cost  of  liter¬ 
ature  produced  and  distributed  during 
the  year  was  $19,461.53.  The  operating 
loss  due  to  distribution  of  literature  of 
all  classes  amounted  to  $5,348.41, 
which  really  represents  the  Institute’s 


literary  contribution  to  the  blind  for 
the  year. 

During  the  year,  it  also  printed  un¬ 
der  contract  for  outside  agencies 
18,585  copies  of  religious  periodicals. 

With  a  clear  realization  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  the  blind,  and  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  services  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  1934,  the  Trustees  presented  a 
budget  approximating  $65,000  which 
was  accepted  by  the  members.  It  was 
explained  that  with  the  balancing  of 
this  budget  it  would  be  possible  to  em¬ 
ploy  several  more  blind  people  and  at 
the  same  time  give  steady  employment 
to  the  present  staff. 

The  Trustees  also  reported  that  the 
revision  of  the  By-Laws  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  would  soon  be  issued  in 
printed  form  to  the  members. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-four 
witnessed  the  formation  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Braille  Institute 
by  a  group  of  influential  clubwomen, 
members  of  the  Institute  and  active  in 
civic  affairs.  The  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  is  making  plans  to  organize 
women’s  auxiliaries  throughout  the 
state  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
nation. 

Balloting  for  Trustees  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  all  incumbents. 

+ 

Radio  Broadcasts 

The  Braille  Institute  broadcasts  reg¬ 
ularly  each  week  over  KECA,  Tues¬ 
days  at  7  : 1 5  p.  m. 

Brief  talks  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  blind  and  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  well  as  music  by  blind  artists 
are  featured.  ^ 

Dr.  George  U.  Huber 

Following  its  announced  policy  of 
drawing  into  its  councils  prominent 
men  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Dr. 
George  U.  Huber  of  Santa  Monica  has 
joined  its  advisory  board. 

( Continued  on  page  15) 
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FREE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 


From  personal  visits  or  through  let¬ 
ters  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
service  our  Library  is  rendering  we 
have  felt  encouraged  to  continue  and 
develop  this  work  so  that  we  may 
serve  our  blind  more  completely.  The 
thought  generally  expressed  by  blind 
borrowers  has  been  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reading  matter  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  many  of  their  hours  would  be 
very  dull  and  inactive. 

Students  in  universities  have  been 
benefited  in  their  class  work  by  the 
books  on  specialized  subjects  that  they 
are  taking.  They  have  been  able  bet¬ 
ter  to  complete  and  round  out  their 
knowledge,  a  great  factor  in  helping  a 
blind  person  to  help  himself. 

A  class  which  the  Library  benefits 
more  and  more  is  elderly  people  who 
have  become  blind  in  late  adult  life. 
We  have  friends  and  relatives  of  these 
blind  come  in  and  ask,  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  help?  We  have  a 
blind  person  past  70  that  we  are 
caring  for.  His  mind  is  still  very  alert 
and  active.  Is  there  something  that 
you  know  of  that  he  might  do  to  re¬ 
main  active  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
times?” 

They  are  taught  to  read  Moon  or 
braille  by  our  home  teacher  and  told 
that  free  reading  matter  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  through  our  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  the  Library  is  doing  a  great 
share  in  fulfilling  these  needs  more 
effectively.  Most  of  the  books  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  gifts;  only  a  few  need  to  be 
purchased.  In  spite  of  this  the  expense 
of  the  library  is  considerable  and  in¬ 
creases  each  month  as  the  membership 
grows.  The  support  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institute  is  earnestly 
solicited. 


CARE  OF  EYES 

( Continued  from  page  6) 

only  and  remains  permanently,  unless 
corrected.  •  The  affected  eye  always  is 
the  one  with  the  poorer  vision,  being 
discarded  by  nature  for  that  reason. 
Vision  becomes  impaired  in  the  af¬ 
fected  eye — in  time  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  only  large  objects. 

The  methods  and  results  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  squint  vary  with  the  duration 
and  the  age  of  the  child.  There  has 
been  and  still  exists  an  old  fogy  idea 
that  the  child  must  be  allowed  to  suffer 
this  inconvenience  and  the  menace  of 
loss  of  sight  in  the  affected  eye  until 
it  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  This 
is  a  great  fallacy.  The  child  should  be 
taken  in  hand  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  the  hyper  opia,  or  far  sightedness, 
which  causes  the  squint  could  be  then 
corrected  without  any  special  treat¬ 
ment.  More  vigorous  measures  are 
necessary  after  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  six  or  seven;  then  proper  eye 
glasses  must  be  worn  and  the  child 
must  be  forced  to  use  the  squinting  eye 
in  order  to  exercise  the  muscles  and 
the  optic  nerve,  disease  having  weak¬ 
ened  both  of  them.  In  older  children 
and  in  adults  there  must  be  surgical 
intervention  which  will  restore  the 
squint  eye-ball  to  a  straight  position, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
merely  for  the  improvement  of  appear¬ 
ance.  The  vision  cannot  be  improved. 

[In  a  subsequent  article  Dr.  Huber  will  describe 
other  ailments  of  the  eye  that  threaten  vision .] 
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Directory  of  Business  and  Professional  Blind 


Maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare, 
Business  Guidance  and  Placement, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Although  the  persons  listed  here  are  without  sight, 
they  do  not  wish  to  advertise  that  fact,  nor  solicit  pat¬ 
ronage  because  of  it. 

All  they  ask  is,  that  the  public  give  them  a  chance 
to  serve  it  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

CALIFORNIA 

COSMETOLOGISTS 

THE  HAMILTON  BEAUTY  SHOPPE,  Complete 
Cosmetological  Service,  127^4  S.  Orange  St.,  Glendale. 

PHOEBE  A.  BOISVERT,  Expert  Facial  Masseuse, 
Creams  and  Lotions,  1040  S.  Bonnie  Brae  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  3404. 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RICHARD  MURRAY,  1444  S.  Magnolia  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  FItzroy  5643. 

DR.  FRANCIS  P.  THOMPSON,  D.C.,  327  W. 
Vernon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  CEntury  25168. 

DR.  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  3667  McClintock  Ave..,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  REpublic  4443. 

CLUB  AND  AFTER  DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  6410  W.  Orange  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  ORegon  6784. 

CONFECTIONERY 

BORT’S  CONFECTIONERY,  Earl  Bort,  4500 
Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

INSURANCE 

EARL  C.  HOUK,  General  Insurance,  6410  W. 
Orange  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  ORegon  6784. 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  9441  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Phone 
WOodbury  61444. 

STEPHEN  D.  MEDCRAFT,  Underwriter  for  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Box  90, 
Covina. 

PEARSON  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  General  In¬ 
surance,  400  Electric  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Phone 
FRanklin  2530. 

MUSICIANS 

CALVIN  HENDRICKS,  Baritone  for  Radio  and 
'  Concert  Engagements,  1737  W.  45th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Phone  UNivetgity  9508. 

GENEVIEVE  WILEY,  Mezzo  Soprano  for  Concert 
Engagements.  52  Marion  St.,  Pasadena,  Phone  TErrace 
5263. 

MABLE  E.  PRICE,  Teacher  of  Voice — Open  for 
Engagements,  521  Arizona  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Phone 
Santa  Monica  21322. 


OSTEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS 

2>  DR.  HOMER  J.  ARNOLD,  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  TUcker  9547. 

DR.  EARL  M.  DAWSON,  3200  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  DRexel  1141. 

DR.  W.  R.  GROSHELL,  Osteopathic  Physician  & 
Surgeon,  2621^4  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Phone 
CApitol  3007. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.  and  1505  N. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  For  appointment  call 
PLeasant  8172. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  1147  S.  Westlake  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  Exposition  8105. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  10207  Tabor  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Culver  City  4509. 

OUTSIDE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 

OMAR  BOGGS,  1300  Southern  Ave.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

ORDAINED  MINISTERS 

JOHN  H.  CARPENTER  (Evangelist),  914  Hickory 
St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

R.  E.  BOGGS  (Evangelist),  333  American  Ave., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

NEIL  McINTYRE  (Evangelist),  440  East  141st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIANO  TUNERS 

ROY  P.  HAMPTON,  30  Years  of  Practical  Experi¬ 
ence,  Brunswick,  Tennessee. 

RAYMOND  R.  REYNARD,  512  E.  Missouri  Ave., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

GEORGE  H.  BURTON,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

MUSICIANS 

G.  J.  MARINUZZI,  Church  Organist;  Piano  and 
Violin  Teacher,  1026 — 46th  Rd.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

CATHERINE  COHEN,  Teacher  of  Music,  Piano 
and  Theory,  1368  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

THE  BLIND  ART  SHOP,  Arthur  A.  Frickholm  & 
Adolph  Munter,  84-A  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

EMMA  I.  CARPENTER,  Rug  Weaving  and  Bas¬ 
ketry,  914  Hickory  St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

HARRY  CHELBERG,  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Edwin  L.  Gardner 

Frank  C.  Collier  Franklin  Lowney 

Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille,  of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 


ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines 
printed  in  braille  and  Moon  types,  on 
a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the  blind 
unable  to  pay. 

A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  Busi¬ 
ness  Guidance  and  Placement,  its  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  find  employment  or  busi¬ 
ness  locations  for  the  able-bodied  blind 
in  the  trades  and  professions;  to  assist 
them  by  way  of  loans  until  they  are 
successfully  established,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  self-supporting.  The 
Bureau  also  assists  the  blind  who  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  rehabilitated  for 
gainful  occupations  and  who  may  not 
be  eligible  for  governmental  aid. 

Maintenance  of  a  Free  Circulating 
Library,  stocked  with  embossed  books 
and  magazines,  including  fiction  and 
works  on  the  various  vocations  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  blind.  The  Library  serves 
the  blind  of  the  entire  nation. 

Free  instruction  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  braille  and  Moon  type,  and  in  type¬ 
writing. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows;  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $1  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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BRAILLE  BIBLE  A  LUXURY 
TO  THE  BLIND 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  invites 
the  public  to  assist  financially  with 
its  humanitarian  work. 

That  Book  of  many  books,  by 
many  authors,  the  world’s  best 
seller  in  the  field  of  literature  for 
the  sighted,  is  still  a  luxury  to  the 
blind.  The  two  outstanding  reasons 
for  this  are  ( 1 )  the  excessive  cost 
of  production,  and  (2)  shelving 
space. 

While  the  cost  of  production  is 
perhaps  the  largest  obstacle,  yet 
the  matter  of  shelving  space  is  no 
small  item.  But  this  obstacle  the 
blind  will  find  some  way  of  over¬ 
coming  if  only  the  public  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
the  Bible  as  their  own. 

But  for  these  two  reasons  the 
Bible  would  be  also  the  best  seller 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
— for  the  Bible  in  braille  is  one  of 
the  few  books  that  the  blind  long 
to  possess.  Other  books  they  can 
borrow  from  libraries,  but  the 
Bible  the  blind  long  to  have  with 
them  always,  as  a  daily  companion 
for  inspirational  study. 

The  non-profit  distribution  cost 
of  the  Bible  in  braille,  bound  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  approximates 
$113.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  cost  and  what  the  blind 
can  pay,  and  to  give  Bibles  free  to 
those  unable  to  pay.  The  Braille 
Bible  Society  exists  for  this  purpose. 

The  Society’s  stock  of  Bibles  is 
now  depleted,  with  requests  on  file 
for  more  than  2  500  volumes.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  end  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  and  should  be  sent 
to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
739  North  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles ,  California 


DR.  GEORGE  U.  HUBER 

( Continued  front  page  11) 

Dr.  Huber  is  known  throughout  the 
country  as  an  eye  specialist. 

He  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  had  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  the  University  o£ 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  from  its 
medical  school  in  1907. 

Upon  graduation,  he  entered  the 
Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  largest  and  best  known  in¬ 
stitution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  After 
two  years  there,  he  went  abroad  for  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  and  finished  his  technical 
and  surgical  education  at  Moorfields  in 
London. 

When  Dr.  Huber  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  Scranton,  he  at  once  was  appointed 
medical  inspector  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  county,  which  position  he  held 
until  1913,  removing  in  that  year  to 
Coffeeville,  Kansas,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Expert  Oculist  for  the  United 
States  Government  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  on  removing  to  Santa 
Monica,  California  in  1923  he  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  same  office,  which  he 
still  holds. 

He  was  the  first  local  specialist  to 
serve  in  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Section  of  the  Welfare  Clinic  and  is 
still  on  its  medical  staff. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Huber  may  be 
found  on  page  5  of  this  issue. 

Your  Choice  Books 
and  Pamphlets 

CAREFULLY  BOUND  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

Gold  Stamping  .  .  .  Bibles  Repaired 

A.  H.  WARREN 

Bookbinder 
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A  BLIND  SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 


S.  Rowan  at  Work 
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BLIND  TROUBLE-WATCHER  IN  THE  NIGHT 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


EOPLE  often  marvel  over  the 
wrong  thing. 

For  example:  The  switchboard 
of  a  large  utility  corporation  is  operated 
at  night  by  a  blind  man. 

“Wonderful!”  they  say.  “He  never 
makes  a  mistake  among  all  those  plugs 
and  jacks.  How  does  he  ever  do  it?” 

No  harder  for  a  blind  man,  after  he 
has  learned  the  board,  than  for  a 
sighted  operator. 

What  is  interesting  in  this  man’s 
work  is,  his  ability  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night.  Storms  break  power  lines,  fires 
and  accidents  may  occur  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  people  report  things  that  demand 
investigation,  such  as  odors  of  gas,  or 
lights  that  are  out  when  they  should  be 
lit,  or  the  other  way  around. 

To  handle  these  emergencies  in¬ 
stantly,  no  matter  what  they  may  be, 
and  calm  excited  callers,  and  direct 
firemen,  police,  trouble-shooters  and 
other  helpers  to  the  place  where  things 
have  gone  wrong,  is  the  real  problem. 

So,  what  it  all  comes  down  to  is,  that 
S.  Rowan  Cooley,  on  the  telephone 
board  of  the  San  Diego  Consolidated 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  from  11  p.  m. 
to  7  a.  m.,  has  experience  and  ability  to 
handle  his  job  regardless  of  his  blind¬ 
ness.  The  latter  is  just  something  he 
has  overcome  by  persistence  and  train¬ 
ing. 


He  would  be  a  good  man  on  the  job 
if  he  could  see! 

He  won  and  holds  it  with  a  handicap, 
and  that  looks  as  though  he  were  a 
better  man. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Cooley  has  held  this  position  15 
years,  lost  his  sight  a  year  before  he 
secured  it,  and  is  now  51  years  old,  a 
quiet,  modest,  sturdily-built  fellow, 
who  has  taught  himself  many  other 
skillful  crafts. 

The  switchboard  is  really  a  suburban 
exchange,  with  16  trunk  lines,  and  160 
local  company  connections.  By  day,  it 
requires  two  sighted  operators.  Night 
traffic  is  naturally  smaller  in  volume, 
but  none  the  less  important  because  of 
its  emergency  character. 

Instead  of  lights  to  register  calls,  he 
is  guided  by  a  double  buzzer  system, 
installed  for  him,  to  distinguish  com¬ 
pany  from  outside  calls.  To  tell  which 
of  the  lines  is  carrying  the  call,  he  must 
rely  on  tactual  memory  and  sense. 
Calls  on  the  trunk  lines  come  in  fixed 
rotation,  so  he  just  remembers  where 
the  last  one  came. 

The  board  is  a  full  automatic,  and 
easier  to  operate  than  one  of  the 
smaller  manual  boards.  By  automatic 
mechanism,  company  phones  connect 
themselves  through  the  board  when 
“9”  is  dialed.  He  has  to  answer  local 
calls  only  when  “operator”  is  dialed. 
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Even  so,  his  fingers  must  move 
swiftly  and  surely  many  times.  He 
must  be  ready  to  handle  calls  on  the 
trunk  lines.  Three  watchmen  report 
to  him  every  hour.  Even  in  the  night, 
business  calls  are  bound  to  occur 
throughout  the  company’s  vast  system, 
extending  from  San  Juan  Capistrano 
to  Julian. 

One  night  last  winter,  when  a  storm 
ripped  across  the  country,  tearing 
down  seven  high  tension  lines,  sending 
five  repair  crewTs  into  the  field,  Cooley 
handled  all  the  calls  that  swamped  the 
board,  keeping  all  16  trunk  lines  hum¬ 
ming. 

He  wears  a  headset  receiver,  which 
leaves  his  hands  free  for  their  delicate 
work.  He  has  his  own  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  all 
company  officials  and  employes  or 
others  he  may  have  to  call,  recorded  in 
braille.  At  his  right  hand  stands  a 
braille  writer  for  noting  in  the  dots 
which  the  blind  read  by  touch  any 
telephone  numbers  or  other  memoran¬ 
da  left  with  him. 

Already  a  veteran  employe  of  the 
company,  Cooley  was  given  a  5  :30  to 
midnight  shift  on  the  switchboard, 
then  a  manual  exchange  with  six 
trunks  and  30  locals,  in  September, 
1920,  after  he  had  lost  his  eyesight. 
Without  any  previous  experience,  he 
mastered  the  task. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  he  was  given 
his  present  shift  and  soon  had  to  learn 
a  new  and  larger  manual  board  of 
eight  trunks  and  80  locals.  Similarly, 
he  has  learned  other  changes  and  ex¬ 
pansions  in  the  boards,  and  during  all 
the  15  years  he  has  never  missed  work 
for  sickness  or  similar  cause. 

In  the  case  of  the  manual  boards,  he 
explained,  he  simply  had  to  be  familiar 
with  the  local  lines  that  might  be  used 
during  his  shift  and  search  out  connec¬ 
tions  by  trial  and  error  when  a  call 
came  through.  Company  officers  and 


employes  insist,  though,  that  he  always 
had  an  amazing  knack  for  finding  the 
right  connection. 

His  blindness  came  to  him  with  dis¬ 
maying  suddenness,  although  it  traces 
back  to  an  injury  received  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  giant  caps  when  he  was  a 
seven-year-old  boy  in  1890.  His  eyes 
always  troubled  him  after  the  accident, 
but  it  was  not  until  September,  1919, 
after  he  had  worked  for  the  company 
for  ten  years,  first  as  an  arc  trimmer 
and  then  in  the  gas  meter  shop,  that  he 
lost  his  sight. 

His  eyesight  became  so  bad  in  1919 
that  he  underwent  an  operation,  hoping 
it  would  improve  his  vision,  he  re¬ 
counted.  Instead,  it  left  him  complete¬ 
ly  blind.  He  waited  a  year,  hoping  his 
sight  might  return.  Then,  at  36,  he  had 
to  remake  his  life. 

“There  was  no  reason,’’  he  declared, 
looking  back  to  the  occasion,  “for  me 
to  lie  down  at  that  age.  I  simply  real¬ 
ized  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  equip 
myself  with  the  tools  at  hand.” 

He  did.  The  company,  loyal  to  its 
employe  and  wishing  to  help  him,  gave 
him  the  switchboard  job.  He  learned 
braille,  virtually  taught  himself  within 
25  days,  setting  a  record  for  the  state 
at  the  time.  When  a  State  Home 
teacher  arrived  to  help  him  with  the 
braille,  it  developed  that  he  had  not 
only  beaten  the  best  previous  record  by 
nearly  three  weeks,  but  had  learned 
the  more  difficult  European  braille, 
since  adopted  in  this  country,  which 
had  287  characters  in  contrast  to  the 
63  of  the  American  system  in  use  at 
the  time. 

In  his  years  of  darkness  since,  he 
achieved  much  else,  too.  He  has  learned 
to  thread  a  needle  by  a  trick  of  his 
own.  He  has  learned  to  repair  the 
braille  writing  machines,  does  this 
work  for  others  of  San  Diego’s  blind. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  EMPLOYABLE  BLIND 

THROUGH  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

A  PRACTICAL  PLAN 


IN  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  there 
was  introduced  a  bill  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  rehabilitation  of  “em¬ 
ployable  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  by  permitting  them  to  operate 
news  stands  in  Federal  buildings,  to 
find  other  suitable  stand  locations,  and 
to  make  a  national  survey  of  industries 
wherein  blind  persons  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  train,  place  and  super¬ 
vise  blind  persons  in  such  jobs.” 

The  bill,  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
ported  out  favorably  by  the  House  La¬ 
bor  Committee,  is  known  as  H.  R.  4688 
in  the  House  and  S.  2196  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  objectives  by  assigning  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act  to  the  Federal 
Division  of  Rehabilitation.  This 
agency,  which  at  the  present  time 
works  in  cooperation  with  45  state  di¬ 
visions  of  rehabilitation,  will  cooperate 
under  the  act  with  these  state  agencies 
and  with  state  commissions  for  the 
blind,  and  with  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  when  these  are  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  is  a 
Federal  agency  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  which  is  in  turn 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
As  presently  constituted,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  would 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  might,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
prescribe. 


The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  the  bill  would  be  (1) 
to  make  surveys  of  concessions  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  blind  persons  in  Federal 
and  other  buildings;  (2)  make  surveys 
of  industries  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
information  that  would  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment;  (3) 
make  such  information  available  to  the 
public;  (4)  issue  licenses  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  21  years  of  age,  or  over,  for 
the  operation  of  vending  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  for  the  vending  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  candies,  tobac¬ 
co  products  and  such  other  articles  as 
may  be  approved  for  each  building  by 
the  custodian  thereof  and  by  the  com¬ 
missioner. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  issuing 
these  licenses  to  operate  stands,  prefer¬ 
ence  shall  be  given  to  blind  persons 
who  are  in  need  of  employment  and 
who  have  resided  at  least  one  year  in 
the  state  where  the  stand  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated. 

It  provides  that  stand  equipment 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  buildings  and  that, 
where  locations  have  been  found  in 
other  buildings,  equipment  may  be 
loaned  to  state  commissions  for  the 
blind  or  to  private  agencies  under  rules 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  loan,  the 
state  commission  or  private  agency 
shall  (1)  agree  to  supply  such  equip¬ 
ment  without  charge  to  blind  persons 
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licensed  by  the  commissioner  and  to 
other  blind  persons  qualified  to  oper¬ 
ate  stands ;  (2)  agree  to  cooperate  with 
the  commissioner  in  training,  placing 
and  supervising;  (3)  lend  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  blind 
persons  operating  such  stands  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  original  stock  of  supplies ;  and 
(4)  agree  to  keep  such  stand  equipment 
in  repair. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  did  not 
die  with  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  some 
interested  in  the  bill  seem  to  think ;  and 
because  the  House  Labor  Committee 
reported  it  out  favorably,  there  is  hope 
for  favorable  action  from  the  floor  early 
in  the  present  session. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
on  record  favoring  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Bill,  subject  to 
such  amendments  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  eliminate  a  few  minor  ob¬ 
jections  and  to  make  the  bill  more 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Division  of 
Rehabilitation,  charged  in  the  bill  with 
its  administration. 

Undoubtedly  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill  is  the  best  measure  to  effect  the 
results  desired  that  has  yet  be<en 
brought  to  light.  A  few  who  object  to 
some  of  its  provisions  even  admit  this. 

The  interest  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill  is  the  interest  it  manifests  in  any¬ 
thing  that  spells  progress  for  the  em¬ 
ployable  blind,  irrespective  of  where  or 
how  it  originates.  Such  interest  can 
never  wane  as  long  as  this  institution 
exists  under  its  present  management. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  the 
Braille  Institute  does  not  receive 
pathetic  appeals  from  the  blind  seeking 
help  and  guidance, — for  a  broader  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  outlook.  With  these 
appeals  frequently  come  complaints 
from  the  blind  who  are  operating  news 
stands  under  the  now  existing  execu¬ 
tive  order  plan — that  the  restriction  to 


the  sale  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  eke  out 
an  existence. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  executive  order  plan,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  when  compared  with 
the  broad  benevolence  provided  for  in 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  it  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  blind 
in  this  field. 

Commenting  upon  the  executive  or¬ 
der  plan,  a  prominent  blind  worker, 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  field, 
remarked  significantly :  “I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  interpret  this  order.  Does  it 
possess  the  innocence  of  ignorance,  or 
is  it  a  premeditated  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  impracticability  of  H.  R. 
4688?”  Another  writer,  experienced  in 
news  stand  operations  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  commenting  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  order  plan  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  lemonade  stand  in  a 
graveyard. 

These  objections  to  the  executive 
order  plan  arise  from  the  fact  first,  that 
the  vendors  are  confined  to  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  magazines;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Federal  buildings  to  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  restricted  are  usually  lo¬ 
cated  remotely  from  the  congested  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  cities.  Therefore,  the  news 
vendors  on  the  streets,  both  sighted 
and  sightless,  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  blind  who  are  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  Federal  building  with  no 
opportunity  to  equip  stores  with  novel¬ 
ties  and  such  commodities  as  afford  a 
ready  sale  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

Moreover,  due  to  the  limitations 
placed  by  the  executive  order  plan, 
whereby  the  only  equipment  permitted 
the  blind  vendor  is  a  stool  on  which  to 
sit,  which  he  must  remove  each  day  at 
the  close  of  business,  subject  the  self- 
respecting  blind  man  to  humiliation  and 
embarrassment.  In  fact  he  looks  at  it 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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NEWS-STAND  OPERATION  BY  THE  CANADIAN  BLIND 

By  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 
National  Supervisor  of  Employment 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


In  view  of  the  pending  Federal  legislation  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill,  re¬ 
ported  in  this  issue,  it  is  believed  that  this  interesting  story  of  the  operation  of 
stands  by  the  blind  of  Canada,  by  one  who  is  fully  competent  because  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  subjects,  will  be  of 
interest  to  "Light”  readers. 


THE  operating  of  concession  stands 
or  small  businesses  is  not  a  new 
thing  to  blind  persons  or  to  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  and  stand  operating 
provides  the  most  dependable  income 
for  the  average  blind  person  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability  and  in  this  day  when  in¬ 
dustry  demands  youth,  it  is  about  the 
only  manner  with  which  employment 
can  be  provided  for  persons  beyond  the 
acceptable  age  for  industry. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  began  its  stand  program  in 
October,  1928,  and  today  is  probably 
operating  more  stands  of  various  kinds 
than  any  other  organization  in  the 
world.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  there 
are  147  stands  in  business  under  the 
control  and  administration  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  and  they  are  spread  over 
forty-five  hundred  miles  from  East  to 
West  and  six  hundred  miles  from 
North  to  South.  They  produce  in¬ 
comes  to  blind  persons  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  districts  that  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  earnings  of  sighted  per¬ 
sons  in  those  same  areas. 

The  increase  in  public  confidence,  as 
well  as  improvements  in  system  and 
method  indicates  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  blind  person  in 
Canada  who  can  use  this  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  will  have  it.  Included  in  the 


group  of  stands  are  industrial  cafe¬ 
terias  and  canteens,  stands  in  office 
buildings,  government  buildings,  and 
hospitals,  street  stands,  and  small 
stores. 

The  entire  service  must  be  sold  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  the  organization  must  have  a 
system  of  administration  that  will  hold 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  financial  budget  to 
support  the  department  until  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

In  developing  the  department  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  work  out  a 
mixture  of  sighted  and  blind  staff  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  Blind  men 
are  employed  as  salesmen  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  sighted  persons  for  train¬ 
ers,  and  supervisors.  The  qualifications 
of  the  blind  placement  agent  are  more 
complicated  than  for  any  ordinary  sales 
work,  for  he  has  many  more  things  to 
do  and  much  more  responsibility  than 
any  salesman  or  even  sales  manager. 

Mechanical  ability  to  demonstrate 
factory  processes,  ability  to  design 
equipment  of  various  kinds  for  all 
kinds  of  stands,  enough  knowledge  of 
business  to  advise  and  guide  inexperi¬ 
enced  blind  persons,  a  fair  sense  of 
equity  in  making  difficult  decisions  on 
all  sorts  of  problems,  are  a  few  of  the 
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requirements.  He  must  be  able  to  win 
and  hold  the  respect  of  his  sighted  staff 
and  to  guide  their  efforts  properly. 

Our  smallest  office  building  or  hos¬ 
pital  news  stand  occupies  a  space  thirty 
inches  from  front  to  back  and  sixty 
inches  long.  Some  of  our  best  stands 
occupy  floor  space  as  small  as  four  by 
six  feet  and  the  ability  to  use  small 
spaces  effectively  has  secured  us  many 
locations. 

There  is  no  uniform  space  or  size  or 
design  of  fixtures  that  will  fit  ail  loca¬ 
tions,  and  each  must  be  constructed  for 
its  own  place  and  use. 

We  have  experimented  on  many  sys¬ 
tems,  and  have  finally  evolved  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  combines  absolute  control 
of  each  stand  by  the  organization,  cen¬ 
tralized  responsibility,  an  income  to  the 
department  to  pay  administration  and 
protection  to  the  less  capable  blind 
operator  and  yet  no  restriction  on  the 
ability  and  talent  of  the  efficient.  It  is 
a  combination  of  individual  business 
and  centralized  control,  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  an  agency  for 
the  blind  to  operate  a  few  stands  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  cost,  but  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  serve  more  than  a  half  dozen, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  some  of  the 
things  discussed  here. 

Last  year  the  department  in  On¬ 
tario  alone  produced  $65,000.00  in 
wages  to  blind  persons  for  a  total  net 
cost  of  $10,600.00.  The  income  to  the 
department  paid  all  staff  wages  and 
travelling  expenses  as  well  as  repairs, 
insurance  and  relief,  or,  as  we  term  it, 
placement  assistance. 

Our  population  is  not  large  and  it  is 
scattered  over  a  considerable  area.  The 


cost  of  service  for  us  is  far  larger  than 
would  be  the  case  in  any  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  area.  Again  our  opportunities 
are  very  much  limited  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  probe  every  possible 
place.  Yet,  we  feel  that  we  have  only 
started  and  that  we  are  just  now  ready 
to  really  build  a  real  service  and  real 
results. 

Some  idea  of  our  growth  in  six  years 
in  Ontario  can  be  gained  from  our  to¬ 
bacco  wholesale  department  sales.  The 
department  was  started  six  years  ago 
and  sold  $37,000.00  in  its  first  year, 
and  we  had  eighteen  stands  in  business. 
This  year  our  sales  will  be  nearly 
$170,000.00  at  wholesale  prices,  and  of 
course,  to  our  own  stands  or  to  blind 
persons  in  their  own  businesses  where 
they  operate  private  stores. 

Toronto  is  not  nearly  as  large  as 
many  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
yet  we  have  forty  stands  in  active  busi¬ 
ness  and  will  have  double  this  number 
within  three  years.  We  are  not  anxious 
to  grow  too  rapidly  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  blind  persons  must  be 
trained  and  this  takes  time. 

I  hope  that  none  of  my  readers  will 
consider  these  remarks  as  boasting. 
That  is  not  my  desire  or  intention.  I 
have  tried  to  describe  our  methods  and 
results  as  briefly  as  possible,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  those  who  are 
interested,  that  other  countries  have  in 
them  vast  opportunities  that  are  going 
to  waste  and  are  waiting  for  interested 
persons  to  come  along  and  take  them. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  person 
or  organization  any  information  that 
we  possess. 

JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK, 
National  Supervisor 
of  Employment. 


SIGHTLESS  SCULPTORS 


By  VELMA  E.  McINTYRE 

Condensed  and  reprinted  by  permission  from  “The  Oregonian.” 


THE  tap,  tap  of 
short,  steady 
strokes  that 
sounded  like  a  mallet 
hitting  the  head  of  a 
sculptor’s  chisel 
echoed  from  the 
pitch  darkness  of  a 
room  in  the  Art 
building  and  attract¬ 
ed  the  curiosity  of 
an  art  instructor  as 
she  was  returning  to 
her  office  late  one 
night  for  some  pa¬ 
pers  that  had  been 
left  on  her  desk. 

She  opened  the  door  and  switched  on 
the  light.  “Why,  Mark,  you  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  dark!”  was  her  surprised 
greeting.  A  hearty  laugh  was  Mark’s 
answer  as  he  laid  down  his  mallet  and 
ran  his  fingers  carefully  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  head  of  a  woman 
which  he  was  carving  in  stone, 
j  “The  joke  is  on  you,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  working  in  the  dark,  because  as 
long  as  I  can’t  see  darkness,  there 
i  isn’t  any.” 

Mark  V.  Shoesmith,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  of  social  science,  and  Glen 
W.  Casteel,  a  major  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  letters,  are  two  blind  students 
attending  the  University  of  Oregon 
who  have  broken  the  bonds  that  so 
long  have  limited  the  blind  to  work  as 
craftsmen  in  the  manual  arts. 

They  have  become  creative  artists — 
sculptors — working  in  the  tri-dimen- 
sional  art,  whose  highest  aspiration  is 
pure  form  or  “form  for  form’s  sake.” 


They  are  creating 
objects  which  they 
themselves  can  ap¬ 
preciate  through 
their  sense  of  touch, 
and  which  those  who 
have  vision  can  en¬ 
joy. 

“Their  work 
equals,  and  in  some 
cases  excels,  the 
work  of  sighted  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Oliver 
F.  Barrett,  assistant 
professor  of  sculp¬ 

ture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 

“It  is  their  keen  interest  and  hard 
work  that  are  responsible  for  their 

rapid  advancement,”  one  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  remarked.  All  of  their  energy  and 
attention  is  spent  in  creating  figures 
both  in  stone  and  clay.  Art  has  be¬ 
come  their  work  and  their  play. 

When  molding  clay  and  chiseling 

stone  the  sensitive  hands  and  fingers 
of  these  blind  artists  serve  them  as 
“eyes”  to  direct  each  stroke  of  the 
chisel  or  modeling  tool.  Running  their 
fingers  over  the  things  they  are  making 
enables  them  to  “see”  the  object  on 
which  they  are  working. 

In  artists’  vernacular,  this  is  called 
the  “tactual  means  of  perception.” 
They  keep  their  finger  tips,  especially 
the  index  finger,  close  to  the  end  of 
their  tools  to  accurately  feel  out  the 
course  they  are  to  take. 

The  head  of  a  football  player  was 
one  of  the  first  attempts  to  depict  the 
human  figure.  When  making  the  clay 
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model,  Shoesmith  asked  an  athlete  to 
pose  for  him  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Alternately  he  shaped  the  clay  and 
studied  the  helmet  by  running  his 
fingers  over  it. 

The  finished  work  was  a  clay  figure 
with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  athlete. 

The  blind  students  work  with  the 
back  of  the  object  they  are  making 
toward  them.  In  other  words,  they 
stand  behind  their  work.  It  is  by  pull¬ 
ing  their  hands  over  the  object,  toward 
their  bodies,  that  they  can  accurately 
judge  its  proportion  and  shape.  In  this 
manner  they  can  sense  each  detailed 
curve  or  ridge. 

Mark  has  made  a  large  number  of 
tools  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
sightless  artist’s  use.  By  shortening 
the  regular  modeling  tools  he  has  made 
them  more  convenient  and  efficient  for 
the  blind  student  to  work  with. 

When  working  in  stone  they  use  the 
same  type  of  mallets,  chisels  and  rasps 
as  those  employed  by  other  students. 

The  class  began  as  an  experiment, 
winter  term,  1933.  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Schroff,  instructor  in  drawing  and 
painting,  became  interested  in  the  blind 
students  then  attending  the  university 
and  believed  they  would  enjoy  working 
with  their  hands  creating  tangible  ob¬ 
jects.  Her  next  endeavor  was  to  start 
a  class  in  pottery  and  modeling. 

Five  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
first  class.  Three  of  them  were  totally 
blind,  the  other  two  partially  blind. 

A  few  in  the  group  showed  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  work,  others  dropped  out 
of  the  class.  Mark  and  Glen  were  the 
two  most  interested  workers  and  the 
ones  who  have  produced  art  forms  that 
have  been  commended  by  instructors 
and  others  who  have  seen  them. 

After  modeling  with  clay  for  a  time 
they  began  working  in  stone. 

These  two  sightless  young  people  do 
not  feel  that  blindness  should  neces¬ 


sarily  handicap  them,  and  they  have 
not  resigned  themselves  to  limitations. 

After  working  chiefly  for  design — 
that  is,  chiseling  or  molding  figures  and 
shapes  which  stressed  line,  pattern  and 
geometrical  form — they  decided  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  regular  sculpture  depart¬ 
ment  to  “see”  what  sort  of  work  these 
students  were  doing. 

They  found  them  making  human  and 
animate  forms  that  depicted  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony. 
Mark  and  Glen  began  work  in  this  line 
by  sculpturing  heads. 

They  next  attempted  the  full-length 
human  figure.  Mark  made  the  figure  of 
a  man  girded  in  a  loin  cloth,  standing 
with  bowed  head,  his  hands  chained 
to  a  post  behind  him.  It  tells  a  story 
of  suffering  and  despair. 

The  objectives  which  Mrs.  Schroff 
had  in  mind  when  she  organized  the 
class  were:  To  determine  the  value  of 
art  work  to  the  blind  student  and  to 
discover  what,  if  any,  possible  contri¬ 
butions  the  blind  could  make  to  the 
field  of  art. 

The  following  quotation  gives  Mark 
Shoesmith’s  reaction  to  the  class: 

“Although  the  evidence  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  indicates  that  some  of  the 
blind  could  follow  art  as  a  profession, 
it  also  shows  clearly  that  the  real  value 
it  has  for  the  blind  is  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  blind  children.” 

“It  gives  them  a  concept  of  art 
forms,  design,  etc.,  and  a  sense  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  proportion  that  can  be 
applied  to  objects  in  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  The  actual  experience  of 
creating  an  art  form  is  far  superior  to 
a  verbal  description  of  it.  Besides  the 
pleasure  of  creating  something,  it 
affords  a  means  of  expression  that  can 
be  attained  in  no  other  way.” 

(Mr.  Shoesmith  attended  the  Salem 
school  for  the  blind  for  several  years 
before  coming  to  the  university.) 


OUR  MEMBERSHIP  PLAN 


TO  balance  its  1936 
budget  and  further 
advance  the  social 
economic  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute’s  campaign  for  new 
members  is  under  way 
through  the  sale  of  5,000 
patron  memberships  at  $5 
a  year  and  2,000  in  the 
following  classes :  Sup¬ 
porting,  $10;  Contrib¬ 
uting,  $25;  Associate,  $50;  Sustaining, 
$100. 

Membership  in  the  Braille  Institute 
is  within  the  reach  of  those  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  as  well  as  those  of  great 
wealth,  as  is  indicated  by  the  various 
classes  of  membership  offered.  Such 
membership  furnishes  a  channel  for  all 
to  take  part  in  a  well  organized  effort 
to  assist  the  blind  in  a  constructive 
way. 

Since  the  administrative  expense  of 
the  Institute  is  taken  care  of  through 
pledges  for  that  purpose,  one  hundred 
cents  of  every  dollar  received  from 
membership  and  contributions  are  ex¬ 
pended  in  an  effort  to  give  the  blind  an 
opportunity  to  overcome  their  limita¬ 
tions. 

When  asked  to  become  a  member  of 
our  advisory  board,  Rupert  Hughes, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Institute 
for  a  number  of  years,  replied:  “I  ac¬ 
cept  with  pride  the  honor  you  do  me  in 
asking  me  to  be  a  member  of  your  ad¬ 
visory  board, . . .”  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Hughes  very  generously  made  the 
following  statement  which  we  are 
happy  to  quote,  on  “Why  I  Belong  to 
the  Braille  Institute.” 


“The  answer  to  this 
question  might  be  another 
question.  How  can  any¬ 
one  refuse  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber?  The  work  it  does 
springs  from  a  love  of 
humanity  and  a  Good 
Samaritan  interest  in  the 
fellow  beings  upon  whom 
the  thieves  of  circum¬ 
stance  have  fallen,  rob¬ 
bing  them  of  the  treasure 
of  sight  and  leaving  them  by  the  way- 
side  in  need  of  help. 

“All  of  us  have  our  handicaps  and 
that  fact  should  fill  us  with  sympathy 
for  those  whose  afflictions  are  not  our 
own.  Many  of  the  blind  are  people  of 
great  brilliance  of  mind  and  largeness 
of  soul.  They  are  a  peculiarly  harmless 
class  and  the  help  they  need  is  of  the 
slightest.  The  Braille  Institute  puts 
eyes  in  their  fingers  and  opens  to  them 
the  infinite  pleasures,  comforts,  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  reading  and  we  may  look 
to  them  to  repay  in  full  the  investment 
of  our  fellowship.” 

While  the  world  knows  Rupert 
Hughes  as  a  great  author,  Californians 
have  come  to  know  him  as  a  great  hu¬ 
manitarian.  In  the  last  few  years  not 
one  but  many  benevolent  projects  have 
succeeded  because  of  his  active  interest 
in  their  behalf. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Braille 
Institute  are  happy  to  add  Mr.  Hughes’ 
name  to  its  list  of  advisory  board  mem¬ 
bers,  which  already  comprises  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  citizens  who  are 
known  throughout  the  state  and  nation 
for  their  genuine  interest  in  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  underprivileged. 


RUPERT  HUGHES 
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Published  quarterly  by  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
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To  acquaint  the  public  with  the  problems 
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to  help  themselves,  and  how  society  can  help 
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Rate:  two  dollars  a  year.  The  subscription 
revenue  is  used  in  service  to  the  physically 
blind. 
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Resolutions  Committee  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  Endorses 
Randolph-Sheppard  Bill 
At  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  last  June,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill 
for  endorsement  by  the  convention.  A 
motion  to  this  effect,  however,  was 
tabled,  due  in  part  to  a  heavy  program 
which  many  members  felt  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  motion  from  receiving  the 
consideration  it  deserved.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  a  few  have  interpreted  this  action  as 
a  rejection  of  the  measure  by  the  con¬ 
vention.  Obviously,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  for  often  the  tabling  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  means  merely  that  the  members 
want  more  time  to  consider  a  measure 
they  deem  acceptable  before  voting 
on  it. 

To  be  sure,  a  motion  to  table  is  often 
resorted  to  by  those  who  wish  to  effect 
defeat  so  far  as  immediate  action  is 
concerned.  But  even  when  political 
strategy  of  this  kind  is  employed  the 
members  may  still  move  to  take  the 
matter  from  the  table  for  consideration 
when  opportunity  is  afforded. 


Unfortunately,  the  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  does  not  so  interpret  the 
action  of  the  convention  in  tabling  the 
endorsement  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill.  His  interpretation  is  that  the  con¬ 
vention  voiced  its  approval  of  the  bill 
when  voting  to  table  it  and  therefore 
that  he  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  if 
he  did  not  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
convention,  regardless  of  his  personal 
feelings. 

Nevertheless,  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill  is  supported  unreservedly  by  many 
members  of  the  AAWB,  nor  has  the 
Association  rejected  the  measure,  the 
tabled  motion  notwithstanding.  In¬ 
deed,  were  the  members  polled  at  this 
time  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  many  that  the  motion  would  not 
only  be  taken  from  the  table  but  the 
endorsement  by  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  be  sustained. 

Also,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  the  principal  features  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  have  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  many  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  nation  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association.  More¬ 
over,  various  service  clubs  and  civic 
organizations  of  state  and  national  re¬ 
pute  are  on  record  favoring  the  project. 

With  these  endorsements  and  the 
House  Labor  Committee  having  re¬ 
ported  the  measure  out  favorably,  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill  from  becoming  law  in  this  present 
session  of  Congress  if  all  who  wish  to 
give  the  employable  blind  of  this  na¬ 
tion  a  more  bountiful  life  by  enlarging 
their  economic  opportunities  will  rally 
to  the  cause. 

♦ 

“Light”  to  Shine  Regularly 

To  our  many  subscribers,  members 
and  contributors  who  have  watched 
vainly  for  the  appearance  of  “Light”  in 
recent  months,  may  we  say  that  begin- 
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ning  with  this  issue  it  is  to  appear 
regularly  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

This  is  possible  only  through  the 
patronage  of  advertisers,  as  the  pub¬ 
lishing  cost  of  “Light”  is  sustained 
through  revenue  received  from  that 
source. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  remember 
this  by  giving  the  advertisers  their 
patronage.  When  making  purchases, 
give  our  advertisers  encouragement 
also  by  telling  them  to  keep  on  using 
“Light.”  Remind  them,  please,  that 
you  have  come  in  response  to  their  ad¬ 
vertisement.  This  will  help  them  and 
us. 

Encouraged  by  its  readers  and  the 
service  it  has  already  rendered,  we 
have  resolved  to  enlarge  its  usefulness 
by  increasing  its  circulation.  The  plan 
adopted  will  enable  its  effulgent  rays 
to  reach  thousands  of  readers  through¬ 
out  1936. 

Readers  are  invited  to  cooperate  in 
this  wider  distribution  plan  by  handing 
their  copies  to  friends  whom  they  think 
might  be  interested.  As  stated  on  our 
masthead,  all  subscription  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  from  “Light”  is  “used  in  service 
to  the  physically  blind.” 

And  again,  let  us  not  forget  that 
“Light’s”  usefulness  is  measured  only 
by  its  permanence  which  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  its  readers’  patronage  of 
its  advertisers  who  pay  the  publishing 
cost. 

♦ 

California’s  White  Cane  Law 

Blind  pedestrians  when  carrying 
white  canes,  or  white  canes  tipped 
with  red,  have  the  right-of-way  on  all 
streets  and  public  highways,  under 
Chapter  126,  Statutes  1935,  enacted  by 
the  California  Legislature. 

Under  the  law,  motorists  and  drivers 
of  moving  vehicles  who  fail  to  come  to 
a  complete  stop  when  approaching  or 
coming  into  contact  with  a  person  car¬ 
rying  a  white  cane,  or  who  shall  fail  to 


take  precaution  against  accident  or  in¬ 
jury  to  such  a  person,  are  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Section  3  of  the  act  pro¬ 
vides  penalties  for  the  use  of  white 
canes  by  persons  other  than  the  blind 
or  partly  blind. 

Hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women 
have  ably  fitted  themselves  for  places 
of  responsibility  in  the  professions  and 
trades,  but  the  problem  of  getting  to 
and  from  their  work  unassisted  is  still 
unsolved.  The  enactment  of  this  white 
cane  law  promises  to  be  a  big  step 
towards  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

This  humanitarian  measure,  designed 
to  give  more  freedom  and  independence 
to  the  blind  pedestrians,  is  now  in 
effect.  But  it  will  never  give  the  safety 
and  protection  intended  until  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  informed  of  its  existence,  and  the 
drivers  of  moving  vehicles  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  white  cane  when 
displayed  prominently  by  the  blind 
pedestrian.  Therefore,  we  suggest  to 
all  our  members  and  friends  that  they 
should  improve  every  opportunity  to 
publicize  the  law. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mark  A. 
Pierce,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pierce  Brothers  Mortuary,  the 
Braille  Institute  has  distributed  many 
of  these  canes  free  to  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Mr.  Pierce  has  also 
pledged  himself  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  many  more  canes  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Institute. 

As  these  canes  are  being  made  by  the 
blind  craftsmen  at  the  California  In¬ 
dustrial  Workshop  on  West  Pico 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  their  distribution 
serves  a  double  purpose. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also 
made  to  the  Wilshire  Lions  Club,  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  assisted  generously 
in  distributing  the  white  canes  free  to 
the  blind  in  cooperation  with  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  lamentable  and  tragic  death  of 
Minnesota’s  blind  Senator,  Thomas  D. 
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Schall,  struck  down  recently  by  an 
automobile  while  crossing  the  street  on 
the  arm  of  his  faithful  secretary  and 
guide,  indicates  the  danger  besetting 
the  blind  pedestrian.  It  may  also  pro¬ 
voke  the  inquiry :  “What  protection 
can  the  white  cane  possibly  give  to  the 
blind  pedestrian,  if  he 
is  not  safe  when  at¬ 
tended  by  a  trusted 
friend  and  guide?” 

The  answer  to  this 
question  rests  entirely 
with  the  motorist  and 
his  attitude  of  mind.  If 
he  is  not  informed  on 
the  law,  or  if,  under¬ 
standing  it,  he  fails  to 
respect  it,  then  of 
course,  the  blind  pedes¬ 
trian  takes  his  life  in 
his  hands  the  minute  he 
ventures  to  cross  the 
street. 

Therefore,  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  here 
is  at  last  a  law  which 
will  not  be  “more  high¬ 
ly  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.”  It  is 
hoped,  too,  that  its  enforcement  will 
not  necessitate  object  lessons  through 
the  application  of  penalties. 


But,  if  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  respect  for  the  law,  the  sooner 
traffic  officers  take  this  step,  when  the 
occasion  demands  it,  the  better — both 
for  the  blind  pedestrian  and  drivers  of 
moving  vehicles. 

Our  streets  belong  to  one  not  more 
than  to  all.  They 
should  be  made  safe  for 
pedestrian  and  driver 
alike,  so  that  all  may 
enjoy  them  freely  with¬ 
out  penalty  to  one  or 
injury  to  the  other. 

To  this  end  “Light” 
urges  its  readers  to  co¬ 
operate. 

The  average  blind 
pedestrian  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  his 
part.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  he  will 
be  found  capable  of 
conducting  himself 
safely  with  the  help  of 
the  cane.  Indeed,  he 
will  be  found  extra 
cautious,  considerate 
and  law-abiding.  And 
above  all,  he  will  appreciate  every 
courtesy  shown  him  on  our  highways 
and  streets. 


MARK  A.  PIERCE 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
as  only  a  short  step  beyond  the  blind 
beggar  on  the  street  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  tin  cup. 

The  operation  of  news  stands  by  the 
blind  as  a  practical  industry  has  a  prec¬ 
edent  in  the  plan  recently  inaugurated 
by  the  Kentucky  State  School  for  the 
blind.  Under  this  plan,  there  are  now 
about  twenty-six  stands  in  operation  in 
the  state.  Although  the  project  is  still 
young,  the  reports  received  at  the 
Braille  Institute  indicate  clearly  that 
there  is  a  fertile  field  in  this  country 
for  the  development  of  this  business  for 
the  blind.  These  reports  indicate  also 
the  soundness  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Bill  in  its  broader  provisions. 

Incidently,  the  Kentucky  stand  oper¬ 
ators  are  not  restricted  to  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  but  they 
may  sell,  and  are  selling,  such  com¬ 
modities  as  candies,  tobaccos,  soft 
drinks,  etc. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  seventeen 
or  more  stands  in  Federal  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  are  being 
successfully  operated  by  totally  blind 
men.  Licenses  to  operate  such  stands 
are  issued  to  the  Columbia  Pollytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the 
recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  R.  E.  Whitehead, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  kindly  gives  us 
permission  to  quote  him  as  follows: 
“Our  stands  here  have  tried  to  sell 
newspapers  and  magazines  but  they 
did  not  move  so  the  most  of  them  do 
not  fool  with  them  at  all.  They  put  in 
something  that  will  move. 

“Our  stands  are  mostly  located  in 
courthouses,  newspaper  buildings, 
office  buildings,  large  truck  terminals, 
board  of  education  building,  etc. 


“They  handle  such  things  as  soft 
drinks,  nationally  known  candies, 
tobaccos,  mints,  chewing  gum,  potato 
chips,  little  cakes  and  sandwiches.  All 
together  the  stands  show  a  profit  of 
about  thirty  per  cent.  However,  if  we 
can  get  a  location  where  there  is 
enough  traffic  to  sell  $7  worth  a  day  it 
should  show  a  profit  to  the  operator 
of  around  $50  a  month. 

“What  we  need  is  permission  to  open 
the  stands  in  Federal  buildings  and 
permission  to  sell  soft  drinks,  candies, 
tobaccos  and  the  like.  One  supervisor 
looks  after  the  twenty-six  stands  now 
operating  and  also  finds  new  locations. 
So,  you  see  the  overhead  is  very,  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  overhead 
at  workshops.” 

Remember,  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Bill  has  already  been  favorably  re¬ 
ported  out  of  the  labor  committee  of 
the  House,  which  is  a  long  step 
towards  its  passage.  The  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association,  composed  of 
leaders  in  this  field,  at  its  convention 
in  Washington  in  October,  1935,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Moreover,  it  is  viewed  favorably  and 
supported  by  many  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  nation,  whose 
executive  heads  have  written  their 
Congressmen  to  support  it.  This  is  not 
enough,  however.  Since  the  bill  is  still 
pending  before  Congress,  they  should 
renew  their  endorsement  on  the  proj¬ 
ect,  both  by  publicly  acclaiming  it  and 
by  again  urging  the  support  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  social 
and  economic  advancement  of  the  blind 
should  do  this  immediately.  They 
should  work  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  in  the  endeavor  to  have  civic 
groups  and  service  clubs  endorse  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  and  send  peti¬ 
tions  to  their  Congressmen  to  enact  it 
into  law. 
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THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille, of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include: 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 
and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind ; 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 

v 

cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  ; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 
lessons  in  self-reliance ; 

4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay; 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,’’  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille ;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Grau- 
man’s  Chinese,  Hollywood-Pantages 
and  RKO-Hillstreet  theatres  and  the 
Southern  California  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  cooperation  and  gener¬ 
osity  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Braille  Institute  free  tickets  for  the 
blind  and  their  guides. 

For  cooperation  in  publicizing  the 
California  White  Cane  Law  we  are  also 
indebted  to  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California,  Braille  Club  of 
San  Diego,  Braille  Club  of  Long  Beach, 
Los  Angeles  Bar  Association  and  Chief 
of  Police  James  E.  Davis ;  and  to  the 
press  and  radio  throughout  the  state 
which  has  given  generous  space  and 
timely  announcements. 

Observance  of  this  law  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  benefit  the  blind  pedestrian 
according  to  reports  received  at  the 
Braille  Institute.  Noteworthy  in  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  the  first  re¬ 
port  received  contained  an  account  of 
a  traffic  officer  who  brought  his  car  to 
a  full  stop,  giving  the  white  cane  bearer 
on  his  way  to  the  Braille  Institute  the 
full  right-of-way.  So  we  say,  “hats  off’’ 
to  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

This  year,  as  in  bygone  years,  we 
distributed  Christmas  baskets  to  the 
local  blind,  filled  with  delicacies  as  well 
as  food  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
In  this  humanitarian  work  we  were 
aided  by  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast 
Club  and  the  Los  Angeles  Women’s 
Service  Club,  to  whom  we  here  express 
grateful  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  bene- 
ficaries. 


“Blindness  can  be  tolerated  and  life 
enjoyed  only  when  the  sighted  will  use 
their  imagination  and  offer  a  helping 
hand.” 


Have  your  most  valuable 
books  rebound  with  best 
quality  of  leather  and 
workmanship 

at  the 

WARREN  STUDIO  OF 
FINE  BOOKBINDING 

1914  Mentone  Avenue 
Pasadena  -  -  Sterling  1329 

Lessons  given  in  the  art  of 
Bookbinding . 


UNITED 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

! 'Printers 

♦ 

Books,  Magazines,  Tariffs 
Fine  Color  Printing 

430  Boyd  Street 

Michigan  1873  Los  Angeles 


— W.  J.  Voss 
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BLIND  TROUBLE-WATCHER 
(Continued  from  page  4) 

He  has  won  high  standing  in  public 
speaking  contests  sponsored  by  the  gas 
company. 

Yet  he  insists,  “I  don’t  claim  to  be  a 
phenomenon  of  any  sort.  Some  may 
think  my  work  on  the  switchboard  is 
mysterious  or  amazing.  It  is  just 
routine,  all  in  the  day’s  work,  to  me.” 

Company  executives  can  tell  one 
differently,  though. 

“He  has  been  a  very  useful  employe, 
in  spite  of  his  severe  handicap,”  L.  M. 
Klauber,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operations,  declared.  “He  certainly 
does  astonishing  things  on  that  switch¬ 
board.  When  he  went  on  the  board 
there  was  not,  as  far  as  we  knew,  an¬ 
other  blind  person  filling  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere.  Of  course,  we  were 
confident  that  he  could  handle  the  job. 
Even  so,  he  developed  with  surprising 
rapidity.” 


Head  by  Blind  Student 

(see  article  beginning 
on  page  9) 


Established  1916 


"The  Old  Original 


n 


PIONEER  WATERPROOFING  AND 

ROOF  CO.,  Ltd. 

Durable  Roofings  and  Shingles 
Repairing  -  Painting  -  Composition  ROOFS 
Re-Roofing  -  Aluminum  Spraying  -  Shingle  ROOFS 

Free  Estimates,  Expert  Workmanship,  Responsibility  Guarantees,  Time  Payments 

VAndike  4523  608  MATEO  STREET 

Glendale  Branch — Call  Operator  for  Douglas  8221 
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BRAILLE  BIBLE  A  LUXURY 
TO  THE  BLIND 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  invites 
the  public  to  assist  financially  with 
its  humanitarian  work. 

That  Book  of  many  books,  by 
many  authors,  the  world’s  best 
seller  in  the  field  of  literature  for 
the  sighted,  is  still  a  luxury  to  the 
blind.  The  two  outstanding  reasons 
for  this  are  ( 1 )  the  excessive  cost 
of  production,  and  (2)  shelving 
space. 

While  the  cost  of  production  is 
perhaps  the  largest  obstacle,  yet 
the  matter  of  shelving  space  is  no 
small  item.  But  this  obstacle  the 
blind  will  find  some  way  of  over¬ 
coming  if  only  the  public  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
the  Bible  as  their  own. 

But  for  these  two  reasons  the 
Bible  would  be  also  the  best  seller 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
— for  the  Bible  in  braille  is  one  of 
the  few  books  that  the  blind  long 
to  possess.  Other  books  they  can 
borrow  from  libraries,  but  the 
Bible  the  blind  long  to  have  with 
them  always,  as  a  daily  companion 
for  inspirational  study. 

The  non-profit  distribution  cost 
of  the  Bible  in  braille,  bound  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  approximates 
$113.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  cost  and  what  the  blind 
can  pay,  and  to  give  Bibles  free  to 
those  unable  to  pay.  The  Braille 
Bible  Society  exists  for  this  purpose. 

The  Society’s  stock  of  Bibles  is 
now  depleted,  with  requests  on  file 
for  more  than  2500  volumes.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  end  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  and  should  be  sent 
to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
739  North  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles ,  California 


BRAILLE  IN  THE  RACES 

Mr.  John  Hicks,  here’s  one  for  your 
“Strange  As  It  Seems”  column. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
name  “Braille”  has  been  engaging  at¬ 
tention  and  winning  distinction  in  the 
race  of  the  handicapped.  Many  are  the 
victories  thus  scored  by  it  —  victories 
which  have  both  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively  removed  handicaps  for  thou¬ 
sands,  and  in  turn  enabled  them  to  be 
winners  in  their  handicap  race  against 
physical  blindness. 

We  wonder  if  it  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hunt  chose  the 
name  “Braille”  for  her  thoroughbred 
horse  now  in  the  races  on  the  Santa 
Anita  course  at  the  old  Lucky  Baldwin 
ranch  in  California. 

Because  braille,  as  a  system  of  read¬ 
ing,  is  not  easily  mastreed  by  the  adult 
blind,  the  public  generally  associates 
the  name  with  anything  but  speed. 

Nor  does  the  public  associate  the 
word  “braille”  with  eyes,  but,  believe  it 
or  not,  this  racehorse  “Braille”  is  being 
ridden  by  Jockey  Charlie  Eye. 

Quite  significant,  we  think,  to  find 
Mr.  Eye  endeavoring  to  ride  to  victory 
on  Braille,  which  in  its  original  concep¬ 
tion  has  meant  eyes  to  the  blind  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

Eye  and  his  mount,  Braille,  haven’t 
scored  a  victory  yet  in  these  races  but 
they  are  still  in  the  race  and,  if  the 
horse  is  at  all  worthy  of  his  namesake, 
we  predict  that  he  will  some  day  nose 
under  the  wire  far  ahead  of  his  com¬ 
petitors,  just  as  Louis  Braille  finally  led 
the  race  in  the  field  of  embossed  print¬ 
ing  by  surpassing  and  superseding  all 
other  methods. 


Of  California’s  6,960  blind,  3,997  are 
in  Southern  California  and  3,372  in  Los 
Angeles  County  alone. 

Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  blind  of  the 
state  are  60  years  or  over. 


Our  advertisers  deserve  your  patronage.  They  help  pay  for  Light. 
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Directory  of  Business  and  Professional  Blind 


Maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare, 
Business  Guidance  and  Placement, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Although  the  persons  listed  here  are  without  sight, 
they  do  not  wish  to  advertise  that  fact,  nor  solicit  pat¬ 
ronage  because  of  it. 

All  they  ask  is,  that  the  public  give  them  a  chance 
to  serve  it  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

CALIFORNIA 

COSMETOLOGISTS 

THE  HAMILTON  BEAUTY  SHOPPE,  Complete 

Cosmeto’.ogical  Service,  127^  S.  Orange  St.,  Glendale. 

1 

PHOEBE  A.  BOISVERT,  Expert  Facial  Masseuse, 
Creams  and  Lotions,  1040  S.  Bonnie  Brae  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  3404. 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RICHARD  MURRAY,  1444  S.  Magnolia  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  FItzroy  5643. 

DR.  FRANCIS  P.  THOMPSON,  D.C.,  327  W. 
Vernon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  CEntury  25168. 

DR.  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  3667  McClintock  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  REpublic  4443. 

CLUB  AND  AFTER  DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  6410  W.  Orange  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  ORegon  6784. 

CONFECTIONERY 

BORT’S  CONFECTIONERY,  Earl  Bort,  4500 
Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

INSURANCE 

EARL  C.  HO  UK,  General  Insurance,  6410  W. 
Orange  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Phone  ORegon  6784. 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  9441  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Phone 
WOodbury  61444. 

STEPHEN  D.  MEDCRAFT,  Underwriter  for  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Box  90, 
Covina. 

PEARSON  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  General  In¬ 
surance,  400  Electric  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Phone 
FRanklin  2530. 

MUSICIANS 

CALVIN  HENDRICKS,  Baritone  for  Radio  and 
Concert  Engagements,  1737  W.  45th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Phone  UNiversity  9508. 

GENEVIEVE  WILEY,  Mezzo  Soprano  for  Concert 
Engagements,  52  Marion  St.,  Pasadena,  Phone  TErrace 
5263. 

MABLE  E.  PRICE,  Teacher  of  Voice — Open  for 
Engagements,  521  Arizona  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Phone 
Santa  Monica  21322. 


OSTEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS 

DR.  HOMER  J.  ARNOLD,  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  TUcker  9547. 

DR.  EARL  M.  DAWSON,  3200  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  DRexel  1141. 

DR.  W.  R.  GROSHELL,  Osteopathic  Physician  & 
Surgeon,  262 \x/z  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Phone 
CApitol  3007. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.  and  1505  N. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  For  appointment  call 
PLeasant  8172. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  1147  S.  Westlake  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Phone  Exposition  8105. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  10207  Tabor  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Culver  City  4509. 

OUTSIDE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 

OMAR  BOGGS,  1300  Southern  Ave.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

ORDAINED  MINISTERS 

JOHN  H.  CARPENTER  (Evangelist),  914  Hickory 
St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

R.  E.  BOGGS  (Evangelist),  333  American  Ave., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

NEIL  McINTYRE  (Evangelist),  440  East  141st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIANO  TUNERS 

ROY  P.  HAMPTON,  30  Years  of  Practical  Experi¬ 
ence,  Brunswick,  Tennessee. 

RAYMOND  R.  REYNARD,  512  E.  Missouri  Ave., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

GEORGE  H.  BURTON,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

MUSICIANS 

G.  J.  MARINUZZI,  Church  Organist;  Piano  and 
Violin  Teacher,  1026 — 46th  Rd.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

CATHERINE  COHEN,  Teacher  of  Music,  Piano 
and  Theory,  1368  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

THE  BLIND  ART  SHOP,  Arthur  A.  Frickholm  & 
Adolph  Munter,  84-A  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

EMMA  I.  CARPENTER,  Rug  Weaving  and  Bas¬ 
ketry,  914  Hickory  St.,  Marshall,  Ill. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

HARRY  CHELBERG,  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  NEWS-STAND  OPERATOR 

By  ARTHUR  J.  THROCKMORTON 


IF  you  should  happen  to  enter  the 
Pasadena  Post  Office  you  would 
notice,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  entrance  doors,  a  magazine 
stand  which  would  at  once  strike  you 
as  offering  an  unusual  variety  of  peri¬ 
odical  literature. 

If,  further,  the  display  should  tempt 
you,  and  you  should  ask  the  trim, 
youngish  man  obviously  in  charge  for 
a  particular  magazine,  you  would  have 
to  be  sharp-eyed  indeed  to  discover, 
from  the  promptness  and  ease  with 
which  your  selection  was  taken  from 
the  racks,  that  he  was  totally  blind. 

For  James  C.  Townsend,  who  oper¬ 
ates  this  stand,  is  the  type  of  able  and 
intelligent  blind  man  who  gives 
thought  to  his  business  and  makes  a 
success  of  it — the  type  for  whom  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  bill  seems  espe¬ 
cially  written.  There  is  no  thought  in 
his  mind  of  selling  on  the  basis  of  sym¬ 
pathy  nor  does  he  ask  his  customers  to 
do  what  is  properly  his  work  of  locat¬ 
ing  his  stock;  he  is  successful  simply 
because  he  offers  prompt  and  courteous 
service  and  a  satisfactory  variety  of 
periodicals.  He  has  proved  equal  to  the 
task  of  remembering  the  location  and 
physical  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
more  than  three  hundred  magazines 
which  he  carries  in  stock. 

Mr.  Townsend,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Jimmie,  was  born  at  Etna 
Green,  Indiana  in  1904  and  came  to 


California  in  1913,  living  first  in  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  and  later  moving  to  Los 
Angeles  County.  At  the  age  of  18,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  high  school,  he  worked 
first  as  a  contractor  and  carpenter,  then 
as  a  cement  finisher.  Ten  years  ago  he 
lost  his  sight  through  illness. 

Blindness  removed  Jimmie  from  con¬ 
struction  work,  but  it  did  not  kill  his 
ambition.  Prior  to  his  illness  he  had 
studied  voice,  and  this  he  carried  on 
after  losing  his  sight.  Today  his  voice 
is  frequently  heard  over  the  air,  in 
churches  and  at  other  gatherings.  For 
seven  years  he  has  taught  voice  and 
now,  in  addition  to  his  management  of 
the  Post  Office  stand  and  his  singing 
engagements,  he  finds  time  to  teach  a 
class  of  fifteen  students.  One  would 
think  that  these  activities  would  be 
enough  to  occupy  fully  any  one’s  time 
but  Jimmie  finds  time  in  the  evenings 
to  study  and  practice  writing. 

It  is  the  operation  of  his  stand,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  of  more  interest  to  him 
now.  The  executive  order  which  au¬ 
thorizes  such  stands  permits  only  the 
sale  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
Jimmie  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  which  will 
extend  the  character  of  the  stock  al¬ 
lowed,  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

“I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  to¬ 
bacco  and  candy,”  he  says,  “although 
I  would  carry  a  small  amount  more  or 
less  as  a  service  to  my  customers,  but 
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I  would  like  to  be  able  to  sell  picture 
post  cards,  some  stationery  and  sea- 
sonal  greeting  cards.  I  feel  that  a  Post 
Office  is  a  logical  place  for  such  items 
and  that  they  would  increase  my  sales 
materially.” 

Jimmie  does  not  sell  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  newsboy  on  a  near-by 
corner,  but  he  does  handle  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  magazines,  announcing  this 
fact  at  the  stand  on  a  small  placard  as 
well  as  advertising  in  local  newspapers. 

The  stand,  now  offering  the  second 
largest  selection  of  periodicals  in  the 


city,  represents  an  initial  outlay  of 
ninety-five  cents.  Believing  that  the 
project,  if  worthwhile,  should  be  made 
to  carry  itself,  it  was  started  in  a  small 
way  and  on  credit.  The  magazine 
racks,  although  of  standard  design, 
were  fitted  and  joined  under  Jimmie’s 
direction  in  such  a  way  as  to  form, 
when  closed,  a  cabinet  which  can  be 
locked  at  night. 

One  part-time  helper  is  employed. 
On  publication  dates  she  helps  Jimmie 
check  deliveries  and  at  other  times 
watches  the  stand  while  he  is  away. 


The  Randolph-Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Bill, 
explained  fully  in  the  January  issue  of  "Light”,  passed 
the  House  on  March  16,  subject  to  a  few  minor 
amendments.  It  must  now  go  to  the  Senate  where  it 
has  been  pending  for  some  time  as  S.  2196.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  there  by  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas. 

Senator  Sheppard  has  announced  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  substitute  the  amended  House  bill  for 
S.  2196;  and  since  many  Senators,  including  some 
very  prominent  in  both  parties,  have  pledged  their 
support  it  would  seem  that  there  are  now  no  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  prevent  the  measure  from  be¬ 
coming  law  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  good  news.  But  let  us  not  rest 
our  oars  yet.  Instead,  let  each  "Light”  reader  write  the 
Senators  from  his  state  urging  them  to  support  the 
measure  and  it  is  well  not  to  stop  there.  Readers 
should  ask  their  friends,  as  well  as  the  civic  and  ser¬ 
vice  groups  in  their  communities,  to  write  their 
Senators  urging  its  passage. 

While  this  bill  will  not  solve  the  employment  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  yet  it  is  a  long  step  towards  their 
economic  recovery  and  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  pave  the  way  for  other  needed  Federal 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  social  as  well  as  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  blind. 

Write  your  Senators  now — there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  INDUSTRIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  CRAIG  SCOTT 


THE  workshop  in  general  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  in  part  the  problem 
of  giving  remunerative  occupation 
to  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
capable  of  producing,  under  direction, 
articles  of  commercial  value.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  ends  are  attained ;  the  blind  work¬ 
er  becomes  not  only  an  earner,  reliev¬ 
ing  society  of  a  financial  burden  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  but  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  worker  is 
improved. 

Workshops  in  the  United  States  as 
operated  by  states,  cities  and  institu¬ 
tions,  may  be  roughly  classified  into 
two  groups,  according  to  the  stress  laid 
by  the  management  on  the  two  di¬ 
vergent  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
such  shops.  Some  operate  primarily  to 
afford  occupation,  to  lift  the  blind  from 
idleness  and  its  evils  to  the  normal  and 
healthy  condition  induced  by  activity; 
such  shops  do  not  require  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  have  no  age  limits,  and 
are  heavily  subsidized.  Others  attempt 
to  operate  purely  as  businesses  employ¬ 
ing  skilled  blind  labor  and  to  sell  their 
products  competitively  at  a  price  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  wages,  material,  and 
overhead ;  more  careful  selection  of 
personnel  and  closer  supervision  is 
necessary  in  such  shops. 

Local  conditions  have  much  to  do 
with  the  type  of  shop  most  suitable  to 
a  given  community.  The  Industrial 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  local  unemployed  blind  in  that  any 
blind  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  in 


the  state  for  one  year  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
plication  is  eligible  to  receive  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit. 

The  oldest  worker  at  the  Workshop 
is  seventy-three  years  of  age ;  the 
youngest,  twenty-four.  The  average 
age  of  workers  is  thirty-seven,  six 
years  less  than  the  average  age  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  and  four  years  greater  than  the 
average  age  of  sighted  industrial  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
Workshop  at  Los  Angeles  is  to  afford 
employment  to  employable  blind. 

The  capacity  of  the  workshop  is 
forty-five,  and  at  present  forty-four  are 
employed.  With  an  increase  in  orders 
for  the  many  products,  however,  the 
number  of  workers  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time. 

The  blind  employees  are  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  for  all  work  produced  regard¬ 
less  of  the  date  of  sale.  The  average 
annual  earnings  of  the  workers  is  four 
hundred  dollars.  There  is  no  minimum 
wage  as  in  many  workshops  for  the 
blind,  each  worker  being  paid  the  exact 
amount  due  him  at  the  piecework  rate. 

The  products  of  the  Industrial 
Workshop  are  typical  of  the  type  of 
work  produced  by  most  of  the  shops 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  They  in¬ 
clude  baskets  of  all  sorts,  bassinets, 
hampers,  and  furniture  made  of  reed, 
rattan  and  fibre.  Such  articles  are  also 
repaired,  chair  bottoms  are  re-caned, 
and  tennis  rackets  restrung.  The  work- 
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ers  make  brooms,  brushes,  mops  and 
dusters,  fashion  new  mattresses  and 
renovate  old  ones.  Camp  pads  and  ex¬ 
cellent  sleeping  bags  made  here  are 
widely  used  by  California  sportsmen 
and  campers. 

It  is  oftentimes  easier  to  make  an 
article  than  to  sell  it,  and  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  the  case  of  many  prod¬ 
ucts  of  shops  for  the  blind.  California’s 


workshop  solves  this  problem  by  sell¬ 
ing  largely  to  department  and  chain 
stores,  and  wholesale  establishments, 
at  a  wholesale  price.  About  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  are  sold 
annually. 


Some  of  the  products  are  sold  direct 
to  consumers  by  the  State  of  California 
Blind  Products  Company,  which 
handles  only  articles  made  by  the  blind, 
chiefly  those  of  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
shop  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind  at  Oakland.  The  salesmen 
of  this  organization  carry  an  appropri¬ 
ate  badge  and  a  letter  of  identification 
signed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Rivenburgh, 

manager  of  the  Work¬ 
shop.  This  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  public 
from  misrepresentation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  some  localities  sales 
organizations  have  sold, 
as  “made  by  the  blind,” 
articles  produced  by 
sighted  workers,  or 
chiefly  by  sighted  work¬ 
ers  in  shops  where  the 
blind  are  in  the  minor¬ 
ity.  Not  only  is  the 
buyer  deluded,  but  the 
sales  talk  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  endeavors 
to  sell  on  the  basis  of 
sympathy  for  the  blind 
rather  than  the  worth  of  the  article. 
Such  methods  are  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  who  ask  only  that 
their  work  be  judged  on  its  merit. 

The  Workshop  is  controlled  by  the 
Department  of  Institutions. 


Oddly  enough,  although  the  Bible  in  Braille  is 
the  one  book  which  thousands  of  the  blind  would 
like  to  possess,  it  is  not  the  "world’s  best  seller.” 
This  is  due  both  to  the  excessive  cost  in  publishing 
Braille  Bibles,  and  the  limitations  which  almost  in¬ 
evitably  attend  the  lack  of  physical  sight. 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Los  Angeles,  has  on  file 
requests  for  1560  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Braille,  from  the  blind  who  are  unable  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  which  it  cannot  supply  until  funds 
are  forthcoming.  It  earnestly  asks  the  public  to 
assist  it  financially  in  meeting  these  requests. 


BLIND  VIOLIN  MAKER  FOR  THREE  REASONS 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


THIS  is  the  story  of 
a  man  who,  at  sev¬ 
enty,  turned  his 
hand  to  making  violins, 
although  he  had  never 
made  one,  and  had  lost 
his  sight  in  the  bargain. 

At  this  writing,  he  is 
in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  has  made  to  date 
more  than  fifty  violins, 
and  still  going  strong. 

Some  of  his  fiddles  have 
been  sold  to  profession¬ 
al  musicians,  so  their 
quality  is  good. 

In  1927,  C.  H.  Baker 
was  tending  his  bees 
on  the  Baker  ranch  at 
Tulare,  California,  when  one  of  the  in¬ 
sects  stung  him  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye.  This  accident  soon  led  to  total 
blindness. 

All  his  life,  from  boyhood,  he  had 
worked  with  tools,  and  been  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  contractor  more  than  forty 
years.  For  two  years  after  losing  his 
sight,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself. 

“I  insisted  on  washing  the  dishes,” 
he  says,  “and  dusting  the  furniture.  I 
made  a  phonograph  cabinet,  and  with 
the  help  of  my  wife  made  a  camping 
outfit  for  our  auto.” 

That  led  to  an  auto  trip  with  a  friend 
who,  like  himself,  was  a  fiddler,  and 
coming  home,  still  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  he  tried  his  hand  at  fitting 
a  violin  with  a  top. 

It  was  a  good  job,  and  he  thought  if 
he  could  do  that,  he  might  as  well 


build  a  violin  complete.  So  he  started, 
and  except  for  a  few  final  details,  did 
it  all  himself,  and  the  instrument  had  a 
fine  tone. 

•A*  «•« 

V  V  V 

“On  that  first  one,  I  thought  I  could 
not  fit  the  base  bar  or  cut  the  sound 
holes,  so  I  sent  it  to  a  friend,  W.  H. 
Warren,  at  Brownville,  California,  who 
knows  everything  about  making  a  vio¬ 
lin.  He  finished  it  up,  and  adjusted  it 
for  tone,  and  got  it  ready  for  the 
varnish.  My  wife  helped  me  varnish 
the  first  ones. 

“I  visited  Mr.  Warren,  and  he  taught 
me  all  he  could,  and  I  also  visited  a 
good  violin  maker,  Mr.  Lucas,  in 
Fresno,  and  he  taught  me  much.  I 
could  not  put  in  the  purfling,  the  little 
inlaid  line  around  the  edge,  and  sent 
several  to  the  Birkel  Music  Company, 
in  Los  Angeles,  to  have  that  done.  But 
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now  my  brother  has  learned  to  do  that 
with  a  tool  I  got  for  the  work,  and  he 
also  does  the  varnishing. 

“As  violin  makers’  tools  are  made 
for  people  that  can  see,  I  cannot  use 
them,  and  have  been  obliged  to  invent 
and  make  my  own,  as  I  needed  them. 

“I  use  a  few  of  my  carpenter’s  tools. 
I  have  made  my  form  that  I  put  the 
ribs  in  to  bend  them.  Violin  makers 
use  hot  irons  to  bend  them  in,  or  the 
curly  maple  wood  would  break.  I  can¬ 
not  use  hot  irons,  so  I  made  this  outfit, 
and  I  can  bend  any  kind  of  wood  and 
never  break  a  piece. 

“I  cut  the  ribs  out  with  my  twenty- 
eight  inch  rip  saw,  and  they  are  very 
thin,  and  so  smooth  that  they  need  no 
dressing.  I  have  a  form  that  I  put  the 
ribs  in  to  glue  them  together.  I  cut 
everything  while  in  this  form,  block 
the  ends  and  the  corners,  line  the  edges, 
and  then  brace  it  so  that  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  form  everything  is  true, 
and  will  stay  in  shape  ready  for  top  or 
back.  The  gain  for  the  neck  is  cut 
while  in  this  form. 

“I  buy  the  scroll  finished.  The  neck 
I  have  to  shape  and  finish,  and  the 
holes  for  the  pegs.  My  device  for  bor¬ 
ing  the  holes  true  to  position,  and 
straight,  was  the  hardest  of  anything 
to  make.  I  did  it  over  and  over  again 
for  six  or  seven  days. 

“Here  is  the  frame  that  I  put  my 
sound  board  into,  and  saw  around  it  to 
gauge  the  thickness  at  the  edges.  Here 
is  my  rig  for  sawing  the  neck  the 


length  and  angle  to  fit  the  violin,  and 
my  graduating  tool  that  I  made.  I  can¬ 
not  use  any  factory-made  tools  that  are 
made  for  this  work,  as  one  has  to  see 
to  use  them. 

“I  have  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I 
use,  and  like  to  show  them  to  anyone 
who  is  interested.  People  talk  about 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  of  course  there 
is  a  whole  lot  in  that,  but  handling 
wood  so  much  makes  my  fingers  tough, 
and  I  have  to  work  my  brain  for  things 
beyond  the  touch  of  my  fingers.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

For  several  summers,  Mr.  Baker  has 
camped  in  Yosemite  Park,  working  at 
his  violins,  and  made  many  friends 
among  interested  visitors.  In  1932,  he 
sold  a  violin  he  was  making  as  soon  as 
finished  to  a  musician  with  a  troupe  of 
entertainers  and  they  praised  it  highly 
for  tone.  Later  he  sold  them  another 
instrument. 

His  reasons  for  undertaking  this  un¬ 
usual  and  difficult  work  were  three,  he 
says:  First,  to  have  occupation  for  his 
hands,  mind  and  time.  Second,  to  show 
what  could  be  done  under  difficulties. 
And  third,  to  make  some  money. 

He  thoroughly  enjoys  visitors,  and 
shows  them  all  details  of  his  work, 
tools  and  shop,  and  his  door-plate 
reads : 

C.  H.  BAKER 
Blind  Violin  Maker 
Rear  of  630  South  “E”  Street 
Tulare,  California. 
CALLERS  WELCOME 


OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Members  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  met  in  annual  session 
March  3,  1936  in  the  office  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  to  review  the  activities 
for  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1935,  and  to  elect  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  persons,  all  incum¬ 
bents,  were  re-elected  to  serve  as  trus¬ 
tees:  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  P.  A.  Be- 
Hannesey,  Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier,  Will 
H.  Kindig,  Franklin  Lowney,  Robert 
A.  Odell,  Arthur  L.  Sonderegger  and 
Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes.  Cecil  L.  White- 
head,  Los  Angeles  attorney,  was 
elected  to  replace  Trustee  Edwin  L. 
Gardner  who  wished  to  retire  from  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

The  reports  showed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  service  to  the  blind  over  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  an  urgent  need  for  a 
larger  building,  not  only  to  house  prop¬ 
erly  the  present  departments  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  but  also  to  provide  a  com¬ 
munity  center,  gymnasium  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  local  blind ;  also 
a  storeroom  for  the  sale  of  products 
made  by  the  blind  in  their  homes,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  report  of  the  home  teaching  de¬ 
partment  showed  among  other  things 
that  the  teacher  travelled  over  3,600 
miles  during  the  year  in  giving  free  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writing  raised 
print  to  43  blind  men  and  women  in 
Southern  California. 

Equally  gratifying  was  the  report  of 
the  librarian  showing  service  to  397 
borrowers. 

It  is  regrettable  that  space  will  not 
here  permit  comments  on  the  reports 
of  other  activities  sponsored  during  the 
year,  but  so  interesting  were  they  that 


the  members  unanimously  voted  that 
the  reports  should  be  condensed  for 
publication  and  mailed  to  members  and 
contributors,  as  well  as  others  inter¬ 
ested. 

During  the  year  the  Institute  printed 
7,923  copies  of  magazines  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type  at  a  cost  of  $5,799.31.  These 
magazines  were  issued  free  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation  and  world  or  at  rates  be¬ 
low  publishing  costs.  Free  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  placed  to  the  extent  funds 
make  possible.  The  excess  of  cost  over 
income,  resulting  from  the  magazine 
distribution  for  the  year,  was  $3,753.54. 
This  loss  includes  the  cost  of  free  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  amount  of  $583.96. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Bill,  now 
pending  before  Congress,  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed.  Briefly,  this  measure  if 
enacted  into  law  would  give  stand  con¬ 
cessions  in  Federal  buildings  to  the 
able-bodied  blind  of  the  United  States. 
It  provides  also  for  other  occupations 
for  the  blind,  through  a  national  survey 
of  industries  wherein  blind  persons  can 
be  employed,  and  for  the  training,  plac¬ 
ing  and  supervising  of  blind  persons  in 
such  jobs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  White  Cane 
Law  by  the  California  Legislature  last 
year,  which  gives  the  right-of-way  to 
blind  pedestrians  carrying  white  canes, 
the  Institute  has  given  several  hundred 
canes  free  to  the  blind  throughout  the 
State.  Radios  were  also  distributed 
free  to  the  blind  during  the  year. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  institution  in  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  its  history  were  reported 
to  the  members  as  follows :  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  semi-noiseless  portable 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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To  acquaint  the  public  with  the  problems 
of  the  physically  blind,  what  they  are  doing 
to  help  themselves,  and  how  society  can  help 
them  through  this  institution. 

Rate:  two  dollars  a  year.  The  subscription 
revenue  is  used  in  service  to  the  physically 
blind. 
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Toronto  in  1937 

All  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
will  doubtless  welcome  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  at  a  recent  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City,  selected  Toronto, 
Canada  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
1937  convention  of  the  association.  The 
meeting  dates  were  not  selected  but  it 
was  decided  to  have  the  convention  at 
some  convenient  period  the  latter  part 
of  June. 

More  than  a  dozen  large  cities  de¬ 
sired  to  be  selected  as  the  convention 
city  and  in  certain  instances  well- 
known  workers  for  the  blind  had  urged 
acceptance  of  the  invitations  which 
were  extended.  L.  L.  Watts,  president 
of  the  association,  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  found  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  members  favored  Toronto,  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington,  D.  C.  as  the 
meeting  place  in  the  order  named. 

The  committee,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  phase  of  the  matter, 
voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  next  con¬ 
vention  at  Toronto.  The  wisdom  and 
foresight  which  prompted  this  decision 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  rare  contributions 
Canadian  institutions  have  made 


toward  the  social  and  economic  better¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion’s  blind.  Indeed, 
the  Braille  Institute’s  staff  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  delegates  from  the 
States  attending  the  convention  will  be 
richly  rewarded  by  what  they  learn 
from  their  neighbors  on  the  north  and 
it  wishes  to  congratulate  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  committee  for  having 
selected  Toronto  as  the  convention 
city. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Toronto  Convention 
and  Tourists’  Association,  Inc.  have 
both  assured  the  committee  that  every 
step  will  be  taken  to  arrange  for  the 
convenience  and  well  being  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

There  will  be  no  duty  on  exhibits 
sent  to  Canada  or  returning  to  the 
United  States.  There  will  be  a  duty, 
however,  on  advertising  matter,  sam¬ 
ples  and  souvenirs  but  any  duty  thus 
imposed  will  be  paid  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Tourists’  Association.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  so  that 
blind  persons  who  travel  with  guide 
dogs  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
any  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

+ 

Telephones  for  the  Blind 

To  blind  shut-ins,  the  telephone  is  an 
indispensable  human  necessity.  Indeed, 
it  is  as  important  as  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  and  police,  for  without  a  telephone 
many  of  the  blind  cannot  summon 
either  to  their  aid. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Braille  Institute  quite 
forcibly  in  recent  months  by  its  home 
teachers  who  visit  the  homes  of  the 
adult  blind  to  give  them  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  raised  print  and 
other  instruction  necessary  to  their  re¬ 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

In  many  instances,  these  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  left  at  home  all  day  alone, 
while  other  members  of  the  family  are 
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employed  earning  a  livelihood.  To  such 
a  telephone  would  surely  be  a  godsend 
as  well  as  protection  in  cases  of  acci¬ 
dent,  fire  and  other  casualties  that 
might  happen  any  time  in  any  well 
regulated  home. 

Therefore,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  through  its  department  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  is  taking  steps  to  make  it 
possible,  through  the  properly  organ¬ 
ized  channels,  for  the  blind  to  have 
telephones  at  specially  reduced  rates. 
If  this  can  be  done  it  will  be  a  means  of 
removing  from  them  another  form  of 
limitation  and  fear. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  granted  railways  the  privilege  of 
carrying  a  blind  person  and  his  guide 
on  one  full  fare,  which  privilege  was 
also  granted  to  the  railroads  within  the 
State  of  California  by  the  Legislature 
in  1935,  it  seems  reasonable  that  some 
of  the  indispensable  public  utilities 
might  be  enjoyed  more  freely  by  the 
blind  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full 
rates. 

+ 

A  Plan  to  Furnish  Radios 

Radios  for  blind  shut-ins  are  perhaps 
the  biggest  boon  to  their  social  ad¬ 
vancement  and  well-being  that  has 
come  their  way  since  the  invention  and 
perfecting  of  Braille  printing. 

Through  a  questionnaire  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  the  blind  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  adjoining  cities,  requests  for 
more  than  125  radios  for  the  blind  who 
do  not  have  them,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them,  have  been  received 
by  the  Institute. 

To  meet  this  need  a  cooperative  plan 
has  been  arranged  through  Eastern,  of 
Los  Angeles,  whereby  persons  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  new  radios 
may  turn  in  their  old  ones  at  standard 
trade-in  values,  to  be  re-serviced  by  the 
firm  and  given  to  the  Braille  Institute 


for  free  distribution  to  the  blind. 

After  the  blind  who  do  not  have 
radios  have  been  supplied,  the  plan  will 
then  include  the  blind  who  have  obso¬ 
lete  models  or  models  that  are  not  in 
good  working  condition. 

That  this  growing  number  of  blind 
persons  who  need  radios  may  not  be 
disappointed,  the  Braille  Institute  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  will  take  advantage  of  this  fine  op¬ 
portunity,  which  the  Institute  will  ex¬ 
plain  in  full  to  all  who  inquire,  either 
by  telephone  or  letter. 

+ 

California’s  White  Cane  Law 

Judging  by  results,  California’s 
White  Cane  Law,  reported  fully  in  the 
January  issue  of  this  magazine,  is  not 
understood  by  motorists  and  pedestri¬ 
ans  alike.  Apparently,  many  do  not  yet 
know  that  there  is  such  a  law,  while 
more  do  not  realize  that  it  applies  to 
the  sighted  pedestrian  as  well  as  the 
motorist  or  driver  of  any  vehicle. 

In  other  words,  pedestrians  with 
sight,  using  our  streets  or  sidewalks, 
are  required  by  this  law  to  give  the 
right-of-way  to  any  blind  person  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  cane,  or  white  tipped  with 
red,  and  to  exercise  every  precaution 
for  his  protection  against  harm  or  in¬ 
jury.  Very  often,  people  standing  or 
walking  on  the  sidewalks  cause  the 
blind  pedestrian  to  find  his  way  with 
difficulty  and  sometimes  at  the  risk  of 
injuring  himself  by  stepping  off  the 
walk  into  the  street  or  running  into 
lamp  posts,  etc.,  all  because  these  in¬ 
nocent  bystanders  or  unobservant 
pedestrians  fail  to  step  aside  so  that  the 
blind  person  can  steer  straight  ahead. 

Remember,  nearly  every  time  you 
cause  a  blind  person  to  vary  from  his 
general  course,  to  get  out  of  your  way, 
you  cause  him  to  lose  his  bearing, 
which  confuses  him,  figuratively  set¬ 
ting  him  on  the  high  seas  without  a 
compass. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  sighted  public, 
as  well  as  the  blind,  “Light”  quotes 
again  from  the  law,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  2.  Any  pedestrian  who  is  not 
wholly  or  partially  blind,  or  any  driver 
of  a  vehicle  who  approaches  or  comes 
in  contact  with  a  person  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  blind,  carrying  a  cane  or  walking 
stick  white  in  color,  or  white  tipped 
with  red,  shall  immediately  come  to  a 
full  stop  and  take  such  precautions  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid  accident  or  injury  to  the  per¬ 
son  wholly  or  partially  blind.” 

DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 

CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  8359. 

INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  357^4  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  Twin 
Oaks  1412. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

NOVELTIES 

A.  B.  A.  BRIDGE  SERVICE,  160  East  105th  St., 
New  York  City,  New  York.  Owned  and  operated  by 
the  blind.  Playing  Cards,  Bridge  Accessories,  Personal 
Stationery,  Greeting  Cards,  etc.  Price  list  on  request. 


Plugging  for  Our  Advertisers 

Now  that  spring  is  here,  and  summer 
rapidly  approaching,  you  may  be  think¬ 
ing  of  taking  your  vacation  in  a  new 
car.  If  so,  let  the  Paul  G.  Hoffman 
Company  show  you  their  line.  They 
can  fix  you  up  with  exactly  the  car  you 
need. 

Having  made  this  purchase,  first 
drive  it  to  a  General  Petroleum  service 
station  and  “Mobilize  with  Mobilgas 
and  Mobiloil.” 

Then  you  v/ill  want  insurance,  so 
drive  to  one  of  our  blind  insurance  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  full  coverage. 

Yes,  and  likely  you  ladies  will  want 
special  soring  bonnets  for  the  trip.  The 
Claire  Shop  has  “the  right  hat  at  the 
right  price”  and  a  complete  line  at  any 
price. 

Before  you  leave  the  city  stop  at  the 
Braille  Institute  for  a  supply  of  this 
magazine  to  distribute  on  your  way. 
Leave  copies  at  the  hotels  where  you 
stop  and  tell  the  management  that  an 
advertisement  in  “Light”  will  bring 
other  motorists  to  their  hostelries. 

Again  we  remind  all  readers  that  the 
patronage  of  our  advertisers  makes  the 
publication  of  “Light”  possible,  thus 
rendering  an  indirect  service  to  the 
blind  of  the  nation  and  world  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate. 


Do  You  Realize  the  Importance  of  Your  Hat? 

SELECT 

The  Right  One  at  the  Right  Price 

LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  -  Paris  from  the 


CLAIRE  MILLINERY 


Seventh  at  Hope 


VAndike  3414 


Los  Angeles 


The  A lew  Automatic  Hill  Holder . . 


HERE  is  one  of  the  biggest  little  things  ever 
introduced  for  motoring  pleasure.  No 
more  "anxious  moments”  when  you  stop  your 
car  on  an  upgrade  and  begin  jiggling  clutch, 
brakes,  gears  and  accelerator  all  at  once  to 
keep  from  backing  into  the  car  behind. 

Come  in  and  try  it!  It’s  uncanny!  The  whole 
operation  is  purely  automatic— no  buttons- 
no  levers— no  pedals  — no  noise  — no  jerk.  You 
merely  press  the  brake  and  clutch  pedals  as 
you  have  always  done  when  stopping.  The 


Hill  Holder  automatically  comes  into  play. 
The  car  stops— stays  stopped  until  you  release 
the  clutch  to  move  forward  again. 

The  Hill  Holder  is  an  exclusive  Studebaker 
feature.  No  other  cars,  at  any  price,  have  it. 
But,  important  as  the  Hill  Holder  is,  it  is  only 
one  of  97  definitely  new  features  of  the  1936 
Studebakers.  Come  in!  See  for  yourself!  Get  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  we  tell  you  how  much 
less  these  beautiful  new  cars  cost. 

Visit  our  most  convenient  store  tomorrow. 


Investigate  the  Paul  G.  Hoffman  Company  Time  Payment  Plan.  sOl 
We  Handle  All  Our  Own  Paper .  . .  Everything  Confidential  0/0 


Paul  G.  Hoffman  Co.  Inc. 


240  North  Market  Street,  Inglewood  f  rt/curu  ,  ciniCD  A  A  2027  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles 
6116  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood  SEVENTH  and  FIGUEROA  9672  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills 
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OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
held  March  3,  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitehead, 
nominated  as  a  trustee  to  succeed  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Gardner  who  wished  to  re¬ 
tire  from  active  service,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  interest  and  service  of  Mr.  White- 
head  in  this  capacity  as  the  following 
brief  information  indicates  clearly. 


Mr.  Whitehead  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Chenoweth  &  Whitehead. 
For  several  years  he  was  counsel  for 
the  Veterans’  Administration  and  had 
under  his  supervision  over  1,000  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  of  the  World  War  un¬ 
der  guardianship.  He  has  been  active 
in  veterans’  and  fraternal  affairs  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  having  served  as  com¬ 
mander  of  American  Legion  Post  No. 
470.  He  is  also  past  master  of  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  678. 

On  graduating  from  Louisiana  State 
University  in  1914,  Mr.  Whitehead  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  L.  L.  D. 
In  that  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  Louisiana.  He  served  with 
the  87th  Division  in  France  during  the 
World  War. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Braille  typewriter ;  initiation  of  plans 
for  publishing  a  practical  abridged  dic¬ 
tionary  in  Braille;  origination  and  per¬ 
fection  of  Moon  printing  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper  by  the  “inter-lining”  proc¬ 
ess,  saving  25 %  in  cost  and  volume; 
development  of  “interpointing”  in  the 
printing  of  Braille  books,  whereby  both 
volume  and  production  cost  have  been 
reduced  from  30%  to  40%  ;  initiation 
of  a  plan  presented  to  the  Western 
Passenger  Agents’  Association,  where¬ 
by  the  railroads  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  a  blind  person  and  guide  on  one 
full  fare  ticket ;  and  initiation  of  Federal 
legislation  which  appropriates  $100,000 
a  year  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
furnish  literature  in  raised  print  to  li¬ 
braries  throughout  the  nation,  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

Membership  in  the  Institute  includes 
men  and  women  of  prominence 
throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  many 
enterprising,  successful  blind  men  and 
women  who,  in  spite  of  their  handicap, 
have  become  both  resourceful  and  self- 
reliant.  During  the  year  122  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  added. 

Copies  of  the  reports  as  condensed 
will  be  supplied  on  request  to  “Light” 
readers.  _ 

BLIND  WRESTLERS  WIN 

SALEM  (Or.)  March  28 — The  State 
School  for  the  Blind  here  has  a  wres¬ 
tling  team  which  has  defeated  teams  in 
possession  of  all  their  faculties  on  an 
equal  basis. 

— L.  A.  Times.  March  29,  193G. 

SHARING  EYES  AND  HANDS 

Two  students  at  Chicago-Kent  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law  believe  in  cooperation. 
They  met  when  one,  who  is  armless, 
guided  the  other,  who  is  blind,  down  a 
flight  of  steps.  They  pooled  physical  re¬ 
sources.  The  blind  freshman  takes 
Braille  notes  on  lectures,  later  tran¬ 
scribing  them  on  a  typewriter,  and  the 
armless  one  reads  to  his  blind  colleague. 
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UNITED 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

‘Printers 

♦ 

Books,  Magazines,  Tariffs 
Fine  Color  Printing 

430  Boyd  Street 

Michigan  1873  Los  Angeles 


BRAILLE  WINS 

In  the  January  issue  of  this  magazine 
we  told  our  readers  about  a  race  horse 
at  Santa  Anita  named  “Braille”,  owned 
by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hunt  and  ridden  by 
Jockey  Eye. 

We  quote  from  that  article:  “Eye 
and  his  mount,  Braille,  haven’t  scored 
a  victory  yet  in  these  races  but  they 
are  still  in  the  race  and,  if  the  horse  is 
at  all  worthy  of  his  namesake,  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  will  some  day  nose  under 
the  wire  far  ahead  of  his  competitors, 
just  as  Louis  Braille  finally  led  the  race 
in  the  field  of  embossed  printing  by 
surpassing  and  superseding  all  other 
methods.” 

Since  then,  that  prediction  has  come 
true.  Recently  Braille  came  down  the 
home  stretch  at  Bay  Meadows  for  a 
sweeping  victory  against  great  odds 
which  undoubtedly  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  horse,  owner  and  rider. 


Established  1916 

"The  Old  Original" 

PIONEER  WATERPROOFING  AND 

ROOF  CO.,  Ltd. 

Durable  Roofings  and  Shingles 
Repairing  -  Painting  -  Composition  ROOFS 
Re-Roofing  -  Aluminum  Spraying  -  Shingle  ROOFS 

Free  Estimates,  Expert  Workmanship,  Responsibility  Guarantees,  Time  Payments 

VAndike  4523  608  MATEO  STREET 

Glendale  Branch — Call  Operator  for  Douglas  8221 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

'  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Franklin  Lowney 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille, of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 
and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind; 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  ; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 
lessons  in  self-reliance ; 

4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay; 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows :  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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ECONOMIC  ADVANCEMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


(Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  Made  Law) 


THROUGH  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Blind 
Employment  Bill,  which  became  law 
on  June  20,  when  it  received  President 
Roosevelt’s  signature,  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  will  in  time  enter  the  business 
world  as  retailers,  and  many  others  may 
be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  occupations 
in  the  trades  and  professions.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  previous  issues  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  this  law  provides  that  blind  per¬ 
sons,  properly  accredited,  shall  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  operate  stands  in  Federal  build¬ 
ings  for  vending  confectionery,  tobacco, 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Passage  of  the  law  climaxes  a  long, 
gruelling  struggle  through  several  years 
of  attempted  legislation  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  championed  by  the  blind  themselves 
and  a  few  institutions  engaged  in  better¬ 
ing  their  social  and  economic  welfare. 
Many  there  are  who  believe  that  this  is 
the  most  constructive  piece  of  legislation 
ever  enacted  to  enlarge  the  economic  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  blind  and  therefore  it 
marks  another  victory  over  blindness  for 
those  so  handicapped. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  enactment  of  the  legislation  is 
The  Citizens  Welfare  Sightless  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Leonard  A.  Robinson,  blind 
attorney  of  Cleveland.  Obviously,  the 
law  benefits  the  blind  of  Ohio  no  more 
than  the  blind  of  every  other  state  in  the 
Union  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deserves  special  praise  for  their 
unselfish  efforts  in  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  substantial  sums  of  money  in 
its  behalf. 


Through  this  Committee’s  efforts  sup¬ 
port  was  obtained  for  the  measure  from 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  and  Disabled  American  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  World  War,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives’  Association.  Their 
active  sponsorship  of  the  bill,  together 
with  that  of  many  civic  and  service  clubs, 
and  blind  groups,  throughout  the  nation, 
was  an  important  factor  in  presenting  the 
merits  of  the  bill  to  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  bulletins  from  official 
sources,  by  no  means  did  all  agencies  for 
the  blind  support  this  measure.  Rather 
did  some  of  them  do  all  they  could  to 
defeat  it,  or  to  heckle  and  embarrass 
those  sponsoring  it  and  most  active  in 
its  passage.  But  this  is  only  to  their  dis¬ 
credit.  It  shows  also  that  personal  am¬ 
bitions,  petty  prejudices  and  opinions, 
when  unrestrained  and  unenlightened, 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  lead 
the  blind  out  of  bondage  into  social  and 
economic  freedom. 

In  this  connection,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  modestly  claims  its 
share  of  credit,  for  as  is  well  known,  it 
has  for  the  last  four  years  been  one  of 
the  chief  champions,  if  not  the  leading 
institution  for  the  blind,  in  advocating 
such  legislation. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  also  due  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  Randolph,  Senator  Sheppard 
and  many  other  members  of  Congress 
without  whose  support  the  bill  could  not 
have  been  made  law.  The  blind  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  their 
welfare,  especially  have  cause  to  thank 
Congressman  Randolph  for  his  clear, 
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concise  interpretation  of  the  law  for  his 

colleagues,  which  is  quoted  here  in  full 

from  the  Congressional  Record  for 

June  3: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  will  be¬ 
come  a  law  as  soon  as  the  President 
affixes  his  signature  to  it,  will  be  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  blind  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
unanimously  acted  today,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  each  and 
every  Member  for  his  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  blind  man’s  prob¬ 
lems,  and  for  making  it  possible  for  this 
legislation  to  become  a  law. 

“I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  in  order  to  show 
how  it  will  benefit  the  blind  of  the 
United  States. 

“This  bill,  which  permits  the  blind  to 
operate  news,  candy,  and  tobacco 
stands  in  Federal  buildings,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  blind  stand  operator 
not  only  to  earn  his  own  living  but  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  a  person 
without  sight  can  earn  his  own  way 
through  life  if  only  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
handicap  of  the  blind  is  not  physical 
blindness  but  rather  the  fact  that  the 
public  does  not  understand  what  a 
blind  person  can  do  if  only  given  a 
chance.  Thus,  each  stand  in  a  Federal 
building  operated  by  a  blind  person  will 
serve  as  a  model  lesson  to  society.  This 
legislation  also  provides  for  a  national 
survey  to  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings  wherein  the  blind  might  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  operate  vending 
stands.  The  Federal  building  experi¬ 
ment  will  thus  pave  the  way,  so  to 
speak,  for  thousands  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  given  to  our  blind  citi¬ 
zens  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

“Thus  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  save  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  by  the  removal  of  thousands  of 
rehabilitated  blind  persons  from  relief 
rolls.  But,  what  is  really  more  impor¬ 


tant,  a  new  light  will  beam  from  the 
darkened  eyes  of  many  thousands  of 
our  sightless  citizens  whom  this  bill 
will  benefit  directly,  and  to  them  a  new 
lease  on  life  will  have  come  into  being. 
The  ambitious  blind  man  who  is  able 
to  earn  his  own  way  through  life,  if 
given  a  chance,  despises  the  dole. 

“Idleness  is  another  great  handicap 
for  the  blind.  To  them,  being  actively 
engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  for  their  dependents  is, 
like  beauty,  ‘a  joy  forever.’ 

“A  survey  will  be  made,  through  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure,  which  will 
show  the  positions  in  industries  of  our 
Nation  in  which  blind  persons  can  be 
gainfully  and  properly  employed.  There 
are  far-reaching  possibilities  for  good 
from  this  information.  It  will  be  the 
dawning  of  a  new  and  better  day  for 
those  who  cannot  see  but  who  desire 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
dear  ones. 

“Rehabilitating  the  blind  has  always 
been  the  greatest  problem  which 
agencies  for  the  blind  of  this  country 
have  had  to  face.  This  bill  will  bring 
about  a  national,  uniform,  and  coordi¬ 
nate  plan  of  rehabilitating  the  blind  of 
this  country.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  bringing  into  closer  cooperation  the 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser¬ 
vice  and  its  affiliated  State  divisions  of 
rehabilitation  with  the  State  agencies 
for  the  blind.  The  benefits  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  one  State  will  be  carried  over 
to  other  States,  and  thus  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  the  work  to  be 
done  will  result. 

“I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  honor  to  sponsor  this  most 
worthy  bill  in  this  branch  of  Congress, 
and  I  know  that  Senator  Sheppard, 
who  worked  so  diligently  in  its  behalf 
in  the  Senate,  feels  the  same  about  it 
as  I  do.  I  also  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  excellent  help  given  me  by  Leonard 
A.  Robinson,  blind  attorney  of  Cleve- 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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GEOMETRY— WITH  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


LET’S  see  —  geome¬ 
try  is  the  science 
•  of  triangles  and 
such  things,  probably 
j  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
I  tians  to  re-mark  their 
I  fields  after  the  annual 
f  rising  of  the  Nile. 

And  if  you  freeze 
|  music,  it  becomes  ar- 
[  chitecture,  doesn’t  it? 

Now,  suppose  a  boy 
who  has  been  blind 
from  birth,  and  is  mu¬ 
sical,  wants  to  go  to 
college,  and  discovers 
that  he  must  qualify  in 
geometry — so  what? 

That  was  the  prob- 
l  lem  of  Robert  Brere- 

li 

ton,  at  fourteen,  and  while  he  might 
have  studied  geometry  from  Braille 
texts,  as  it  is  taught  to  the  blind,  he 
wanted  to  prepare  himself  for  college 
like  any  sighted  boy. 

So,  it  was  up  to  him  to  master  the 
triangles  with  some  kind  of  apparatus 
that  he  could  see  with  his  fingers,  get¬ 
ting  the  same  knowledge  as  a  sighted 
boy  drawing  them  on  paper. 

He  used  pieces  of  string  for  a  start, 
and  was  helped  by  his  mother,  but  that 
didn’t  work  out  very  well.  Other  make¬ 
shifts  were  tried,  and  then  his  father, 
who  is  an  accountant,  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  different  angle. 

He  took  pieces  of  “Mechanico,”  that 
metal  stuff  with  which  boys  build  mini¬ 
ature  power  shovels  and  tanks,  and 
constructed  a  circle  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  Inside  that  circle  he  blocked 


off  angles  and  triangles 
a-plenty,  with  which 
Bobby  could  prove  his 
geometry  theorems 
abundantly,  so  well 
that,  without  the  aid 
of  blackboard  instruc¬ 
tion  given  sighted  stu¬ 
dents,  he  got  an  “A” 

in  geometry. 

❖  ❖  * 

This  is,  however, 
really  just  a  side-show 
with  Bobby  Brereton. 

Music  is  what  he 
wants  to  study  as  his 
main  education,  and 
already  he  plays  piano 
and  violin.  His  parents 
back  him  up  in  that, 
provided  he  can  be  a  good  musician — 
if  he  can’t  hold  an  audience  regardless 
of  his  handicap,  they  say,  then  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  make  something  else  out  of  himself. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Bobby  was 
much  younger,  he  came  to  the  Braille 
Institute  open  house  receptions,  and 
played  the  piano,  read  stories  in  Braille, 
and  was  a  star  performer.  He  knew 
things  like  geography,  too — shuffle  the 
cut-out  map  of  the  United  States  and 
hand  it  to  him,  and  he  quickly  put  the 
forty-eight  states  together. 

Bobby  was  born  in  Arizona,  but  now 
lives  in  Berkeley,  California. 

From  kindergarten  days,  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brereton,  decided 
to  make  his  education  as  near  that  of  a 
sighted  boy  as  possible,  and  when  he 
began  picking  out  on  the  piano  songs 
he  had  heard  at  school,  his  musical  edu- 


— Courtesy  Oakland  Tribune. 
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cation  began  with  Braille,  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
played  in  the  orchestra. 

Now,  he  studies,  without  score,  his 
piano  teacher,  Alma  Schmidt  Kennedy, 
dictating  the  music  while  he  sounds  the 
notes  on  the  piano.  She  plays  over  the 
most  difficult  passages.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  the  teacher  of  the  child  pianist, 
Ruth  Slenczynski. 

At  a  recent  recital,  Bobby  played  a 
Beethoven  sonata,  and  works  by  Bach, 
Schumann,  Grieg,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schubert. 

He  is  also  studying  violin  with  Nat¬ 
alie  Bigelow,  and  his  teachers  say  that 
he  has  a  memory  of  almost  phenomenal 
accuracy  and  retentiveness,  making  it 
possible  to  teach  him  by  these  individ¬ 
ual  methods. 

Next  fall,  Bobby  will  enter  the  11th 
grade  at  University  High  School,  tak¬ 
ing  a  college-required  course,  and  it 


was  for  this  that  he  acquired  geometry 
by  the  unusual  method.  With  his  moth¬ 
er’s  help,  he  has  studied  German  and 
Spanish,  she  copying  regular  exercises 
into  Braille.  German  is,  just  now,  his 
favorite  high  school  subject. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  strong  in  Bobby 
Brereton.  He  follows  football  and  base¬ 
ball  either  at  the  games  or  by  radio,  and 
gets  a  great  kick  out  of  both.  He  plays 
a  good  game  of  pinochle  or  dominos 
with  Braille  cards  or  blocks,  and  wins 
more  often  than  he  loses. 

In  fact,  Bobby  Brereton  is  the  young 
generation  among  the  blind.  For  he 
seeks  difficulties  instead  of  asking  the 
sighted  world  to  adapt,  and  means  to 
use  all  the  educational  advantages 
available  to  him,  so  that  he  may  make 
a  career  of  his  own. 

And  so  well,  that  the  world  will  not 
think  of  his  handicap — if  indeed  it  dis¬ 
covers  it  at  all. 


Members,  contributors,  and  friends  who  intend  to 
leave  bequests  in  their  wills  to  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  are  earnestly  urged  to  exercise  care  in 
using  this  name  clearly. 

More  than  once  in  recent  years,  we  have  lost  be¬ 
quests  or  been  obliged  to  go  to  considerable  trouble 
to  prove  our  rights,  just  because  the  name  was  not 
clearly  designated. 

So,  again  we  ask  our  friends  please  to  remember: 

1.  Our  legal,  corporate  name  is  ''Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.” 

2.  Our  headquarters  is  at  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  We  have  no  branch  offices  and  are  not  affiliated 
officially  with  any  other  organization  for  the  blind. 

4.  We  are  the  largest  private  institution  for  the 
blind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

5.  We  are  adequately  equipped  and  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  problems  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Suitable  forms  for  bequests  or  devise  in  will,  or 
codicils,  are  printed  on  page  15.  Additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  by  letter  or  telephone. 


GUIDE  DOGS 


SO  frequently  are  we  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  so-called  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind  that  it  seems  now  is  the  time  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  In  so  doing,  no 
better  authority  as  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  can  be  cited  from  our  records 
than  the  results  realized  by  advocates 
of  the  plan  in  Germany,  where  the  idea 
was  first  introduced. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  is 
quoted  from  St.  Dunstan’s  Revieiv ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  St.  Dunstan’s  for  Blinded 
Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Airmen  (in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  British  Legion),  Inner 
Circle,  Regent’s  Park,  London.  In  Chair¬ 
man’s  Notes  of  the  April  1936  issue, 
edited  by  Ian  Fraser,  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  apparently  written 
by  Capt.  Fraser  while  visiting  in  Ger¬ 
many  : 

“Out  of  the  3,600  total  about  1,500 
have  guide  dogs.  Those  who  live  in  the 
country  use  them  a  great  deal,  but  they 
are  not  now  using  them  much  in  the 
towns.  Five  years  ago  we  saw  many 
dogs  in  Berlin;  we  saw  none  being  used 
as  guides  this  time.” 

If,  as  is  here  indicated,  guide  dogs  for 
practical  purposes  have  been  abandoned 
in  Germany,  after  years  of  experience 
and  special  training,  it  would  seem  that 
their  continuance  in  any  nation  should 
be  regarded  seriously. 

Frequently,  the  idea  of  guide  dogs 
for  the  blind  takes  the  public  by  storm, 
like  some  magic  wonder.  In  a  few  com¬ 
munities,  service  clubs,  civic  groups 
and  society  in  general  have  contributed 
generously  to  supply  such  dogs  to  the 
blind,  usually  without  giving  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  presented  the  thought  it  so  justly 
deserves.  Under  this  magic  spell,  some¬ 


times  dogs  have  been  given  to  the  blind 
who  are  themselves  on  relief,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  not  able  to  feed  the  dogs 
properly.  Therefore,  from  the  humane 
viewpoint,  wholly  aside  from  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  practicability,  thoughtful 
consideration  should  be  given  before 
dogs  are  furnished. 

As  a  watchful  companion  and  friend, 
devoted  to  his  master,  the  dog  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  faithful  of  all  creatures. 
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Yes,  there  are  some  who  go  farther,  so 
far  as  to  say  he  excels  humankind  in 
this  respect.  For  long  strolls  in  the 
country  or  for  use  in  small  towns,  guide 
dogs  may  be  a  godsend  to  many  blind 
shut-ins.  But  for  use  in  metropolitan 
areas,  in  guiding  the  owner  to  elevators 
and  to  destinations  in  office  buildings 
and  business  houses,  the  dog,  as  a  guide 
to  a  blind  person,  is  impractical,  some¬ 
times  impossible  and  usually  burden¬ 
some  baggage — to  the  owner  as  well  as 
to  the  public  and  the  business  man 
upon  whom  the  blind  visitor  may  be 
calling. 

Obviously,  he  cannot  guide  the  blind 
owner  to  the  elevator,  or  to  the  office 
in  the  building  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
helpless  unless  the  owner  knows  where 
he  is  going.  This,  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
inside  any  building  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar  enough  to  find  his  way 
without  the  dog.  Often,  in  such  cases, 
the  friendly  hand  of  the  bystander,  al¬ 
ways  only  too  glad  to  help,  finds  the 
problem  more  complicated  because  of 
the  dog. 

These  dogs  are  usually  beautiful,  de¬ 
voted,  lovable  creatures,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  enough  so  to  influence  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  or  the  hostess  to  welcome 
them  in  office  or  home,  judging  by  re¬ 
ports. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  implied  in 
part  by  Capt.  Fraser’s  discovery  that 
of  the  1,500  German  blind  who  now 
have  guide  dogs  most  of  them  live  in 
the  country,  there  seldom  being  any 
seen  in  the  towns. 

It  is  also  gradually  becoming  evident 
in  this  country,  where  the  dogs  have 


been  fairly  tested,  according  to  some  of 
the  owners  themselves.  As  this  was 
written,  a  guide  dog  owner  visited  the 
office  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  seeking  assistance  from  its 
department  of  business  placement  and 
guidance.  He  voluntarily  said  that  if 
he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  after  several 
years  experience  with  his  dog,  to  which 
he  is  devoted  as  a  companion,  he 
wouldn’t  buy,  or  accept  as  a  gift,  an¬ 
other  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  “guide 
dog”  is  a  misnomer.  The  dog,  however 
efficiently  trained,  does  not  guide  its 
blind  owner.  Rather  does  the  owner 
guide  the  dog.  That  is,  the  blind  man 
must  use  his  head  continually;  he  must 
know  where  he  wants  to  go  and  how  to 
get  there,  the  street  name  and  number,  ‘ 
and  how  many  streets  there  are  in  his  I 
path  to  cross.  He  must  keep  his  sense  i 
of  direction  and  his  head,  too,  or  both  ; 
he  and  his  dog  will  be  lost  if  not  ; 
rescued. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  these  dogs  ; 
are  not  a  paramount  need  and  their 
practical  usefulness  to  the  blind  is  ! 
questionable  in  the  light  of  factual  con-  j 
ditions.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  ; 
but  these  are  very  rare.  So  far,  we  | 
know  of  but  few  blind  persons  who  use  ! 
the  guide  dog  practicably  for  business  i 
purposes. 

If,  therefore,  as  was  recently  an- 
nounced  over  a  Los  Angeles  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  it  costs  nearly  $1,000  to  breed  and 
train  each  dog  and  to  teach  the  blind 
person  to  use  it,  then  the  so-called 
“guide  dog”  is  indeed  a  luxury  in  view 
of  other  imperative  needs  of  the  blind. 
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RADIOS 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  RADIO 
Miss  Ellen  Wesble,  Mr.  A.  R.  Giffard  (representing 
Eastern)  and  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson 


Fortunately, 

blindness  presents  no 
barrier  to  the  radio. 

Almost  instantly,  it  pene¬ 
trates  for  the  blind  shut- 
in  the  wall  of  blindness 
which  had  previously 
seemed  so  defiant  and 
opaque,  bringing  to  him 
the  outside  world  of 
music,  drama  and  culture. 

Through  the  generosi¬ 
ty  of  the  Eastern  Out¬ 
fitting  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Inc., 
was  instrumental  in  sup¬ 
plying  upwards  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  radios  to  blind 
residents  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  within  recent  months. 

Under  the  plan,  East¬ 
ern’s  customers  who  pur¬ 
chased  radios  were  al¬ 
lowed  liberal  trade-in 
values  on  their  old  sets 
and  in  turn  these  sets 
were  fully  re-conditioned 
and  turned  over  to  the 
Braille  Institute  free  of 
charge  for  distribution  to  the  blind. 

This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  East¬ 
ern  represents  the  equivalent  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  contribution  to  the  Braille 
Institute  radio  fund  and  it  is  a  kindness 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  either 
by  the  Institute  or  the  blind  benefited. 

In  addition,  several  new  radios  have 
been  placed  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  contributing  funds  for  that 
specific  purpose.  In  one  instance  a 
radio  was  fitted  with  headphones  so 
that  the  blind  recipient  who  was  also 


partially  deaf  might  enjoy  the  set  in  the 
home  without  annoying  others.  In  an¬ 
other  case,  a  special  set  was  installed 
in  a  home  where  there  was  no  electrical 
current. 

Several  radios  have  also  been  re¬ 
paired  by  the  Institute  for  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  cost.  That  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  appreciated  by  the  blind  is  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  a  man  and 
wife,  both  of  whom  are  blind,  whose 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Indebted 

Lionism,  whose  major  service  is  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  has,  in  recent  years, 
contributed  much  towards  their  social 
and  economic  advancement. 

Usually  such  contributions  consist  of 
assistance  by  local  dens,  given  direct  to 
the  blind  of  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties,  in  the  form  of  benefits  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,  but  which  meet  urgent, 
specific  needs. 

Often,  however,  dens  have  assisted 
their  local  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind  by  responding  financially 
or  otherwise  to  appeals  for  help. 

In  this  respect,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.  is  deeply  indebted  to 
various  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the 
nation.  Recently,  our  indebtedness  has 
been  increased  through  a  substantial 
contribution  from  the  Beverly  Hills 
Club,  following  a  luncheon  talk  given 
by  Tom  Butler,  blind  club  and  after 
dinner  speaker,  and  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 

Gratitude  is  also  due  the  Huntington 
Park  Lions  Club  for  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  in  recent  months. 

In  acknowledging  with  thanks  this 
generosity,  we  say  to  the  Lions  of 
Beverly  Hills  and  Huntington  Park,  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  “We  like  your 


roar!”  Instead  of  terror  it  bespeaks 
tenderness  and  brotherly  love  to  the 
blind  wherever  Lionism  reigns. 

♦ 

The  Great  Need 

The  one  factor  which  perhaps  is  most 
responsible  for  the  fetters  which  still 
hold  the  physically  blind  in  bondage  to 
limitation  and  lack  is  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Misinformation,  as  to  the  needs 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  blind,  is  too 
frequently  responsible  for  most  of  this 
misunderstanding. 

In  many  communities,  either  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  informed  at  all  ,or  else  they 
are  misinformed.  Therefore,  the  great 
need  today  in  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  is  for  enlightened  public  opinion, 
necessary  to  the  foundation  of  a  happy 
meeting  ground  whereon  the  sightless 
and  sighted  may  mingle  and  better  un¬ 
derstand  each  other. 

Lack  of  adequate  facilities  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  public  correct  information, 
relative  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  has 
in  many  cases  retarded  progress.  This 
is  because  institutions  for  the  blind 
seldom  have  funds  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  facts  concerning  the  blind,  or  for 
publicizing  institutional  activities. 
While  the  use  of  limited  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
advancement  of  any  worthy  cause, 
nevertheless,  all  reputable  institutions 
for  the  blind  have  felt  that  direct  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  blind  is  their  first  duty. 

Therefore,  until  “Light”  was  1 
launched  a  few  years  ago,  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.  was  seriously 
handicapped  in  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  “Light”  is  bringing  to  the  public 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  of  the  needs  and  re- 
sourcefulness  of  those  so  handicapped. 
For  this  reason,  its  continuance  as  a 
permanent  publication  is  both  desirable 
and  expedient. 

And  we  wish  our  readers  to  remem¬ 
ber,  please,  that  “Light”  continues  to 
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reflect  its  effulgent  rays  in  the  world 
darkened  by  lack  of  information  only 
because  of  its  advertisers.  Remember¬ 
ing  this,  we  know  readers  will  be  glad 
to  do  their  bit  by  patronizing  them 
whenever  possible. 

“Light”  is  also  rendering  another 
service  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
on  minimized.  As  the  publishing  cost 
is  largely  sustained  through  the  sale  of 
advertising  space,  most  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  revenue  at  $2  a  year  is  credited  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  institution, 
thereby  directly  benefiting  the  blind  in 
service  of  some  kind. 

♦ 

Social  Security 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
four  fields  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  to  dependent  children,  and 
unemployment  compensation  require 
state  cooperation  in  order  to  be  effect¬ 
ive.  State  plans  must  not  only  be 
legislated,  but  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  as  ade¬ 
quate  before  federal  benefits  can  be 
paid. 

As  of  July  10,  this  approval  had  been 
granted  to  21  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  states :  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming.  Three  states,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  had  passed  the 
necessary  laws  and  were  awaiting  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

In  the  twenty  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  plans  are  approved, 
approximately  25,000  persons  are  now, 
or  will  shortly  be,  receiving  monthly 
pensions  averaging  from  $10  to  $33.24. 
In  two  states,  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina,  such  pensions  were  paid  for 
a  brief  period  under  temporary  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  now  expired. 


Acknowledgement 

The  Braille  Institute  greatly  appreci¬ 
ates  the  cooperation  of  certain  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  assisting  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  white  cane  in  California. 

The  California  Oil  and  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  extended  help  in  the  form  of  a  let¬ 
ter  to  its  members,  explaining  the  law 
on  white  canes  and  our  efforts  to  pub¬ 
licize  it. 

Various  companies  were  then  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  result  that  through¬ 
out  the  state  placards,  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  motorist  to  the  white 
cane,  were  displayed  at  gas  stations. 
Further  publicity  was  given  by  radio 
in  some  cases.  The  cost  of  the  placards 
was  generally  borne  by  the  companies 
themselves.  Our  sincere  thanks  for  this 
service  to  the  blind  is  due  to : 

Shell  Oil  Company 
General  Petroleum  Corporation 
Hancock  Oil  Company 
Rio  Grande  Oil  Company 
Richfield  Oil  Company. 

♦ 

Enterprising  Blind  Newsmen 

With  the  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Bill,  Jim 
Lloyd  and  Clarence  Hoyer,  blind  news¬ 
men  in  Boise,  Idaho  are  contemplating 
the  opening  of  a  stand  in  the  Federal 
Building  to  serve  their  customers  with 
the  latest  periodical  reading  matter, 
tobacco,  candies,  etc. 

Lloyd  and  Hoyer  opened  their  first 
stand  several  months  ago  and  are  now 
operating  two,  one  at  the  Stilson 
Premium  Market  at  Ninth  and  Bannock 
Streets  and  the  other  in  the  State 
Capitol. 

From  the  outset,  they  asked  very  lit¬ 
tle  help  in  getting  started  as  they  are 
both  anxious  to  make  their  own  way. 
The  business  has  done  well  and  they 
now  have  two  of  the  most  complete 
stocks  of  magazines  and  periodicals  in 
the  city. 
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B.  I.  A.  Member  Wins  Trophy 

Tom  Butler  walked 
off  with  the  silver 
cup  offered  as  a  prize 
by  the  Toastmasters 
Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
at  their  annual  speak¬ 
ing  contest,  which 
was  held  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  on  Tuesday, 
May  26. 

This  is  the  second 
time  Mr.  Butler  has 
won  first  prize  in 
these  contests.  There 
were  seven  contes¬ 
tants. 

This  is  just  an¬ 
other  example  of 
how  the  blind  can 
excel  in  their  chosen 
professions.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toastmasters  Club  and  is 
an  active  public  speaker.  Himself  blind, 
he  has  helped  materially  to  make 
known  to  the  public  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  the  ways  by  which  these 
needs  may  be  met. 

Luncheon  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  find  that  the  talks  given  by 
Braille  Institute  speakers,  of  whom  Mr. 
Butler  is  one,  afford  a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  topic. 


Employment  Status  of  the  Blind 

Most  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the 
blind  are  agreed  on  one  point,  that  is, 
that  the  great  problem  confronting 
them  is  economic  independence  for  the 
blind.  In  California,  for  instance,  but 
five  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  employed, 
and  many  of  these  work  under  sheltered 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  earnings 
of  those  employed  are  pitifully  small. 
One-half  of  these  workers  have  an 
average  income  of  less  than  $20  a 
month,  and  less  than  one-tenth  earn 
more  than  $50  a  month. 

It  is  true  that  many  blind  are  unem¬ 
ployable,  due  to  age  or  handicaps  coin¬ 
cident  with  blindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  who  are  capable 
workers,  and  many  more  who  could  be 
trained  to  efficiency. 

More  than  half  the  blind  have  never 
had  vocational  training  of  any  kind, 
either  before  or  after  the  advent  of 
blindness.  This  is  an  important  factor 
and  illustrates  the  need  for  a  vast 
amount  of  rehabilitation  work  if  the 
blind  as  a  class  are  ever  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  Braille  Institute  is  doing  its  part, 
so  far  as  funds  permit,  by  the  activities 
of  its  various  departments  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  vocational  books. 
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DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 


CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  8359. 

INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  357  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An- 
ge'es.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  Twin 
Oaks  1412. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

NOVELTIES 

A.  B.  A.  BRIDGE  SERVICE,  160  East  105th  St., 
New  York  City,  New  York.  Owned  and  operated  by 
the  blind.  Playing  Cards,  Bridge  Accessories,  Personal 
Stationery,  Greeting  Cards,  etc.  Price  list  on  request. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 


UNITED 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

(Printers 

♦ 

Books,  Magazines,  Tariffs 
Fine  Color  Printing 

430  Boyd  Street 

Michigan  1873  Los  Angeles 


THE  BLIND  AND  THE  BIBLE 
IN  BRAILLE 

Unfilled  Requests  for  1534 
Volumes 

The  Braille  Bible  Society  of  Los 
Angeles,  California  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  assist  it  in  supplying  the 
Scriptures  in  Braille  free  to  the 
blind  or  at  prices  they  are  able  to 
pay  below  the  production  cost. 

Oddly  enough,  although  the 
Bible  in  Braille  is  the  one  book 
which  thousands  of  the  blind 
would  like  to  possess,  it  is  not  the 
"world’s  best  seller.”  This  is  due 
both  to  the  excessive  cost  in  pub¬ 
lishing  Braille  Bibles,  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  almost  inevitably  at¬ 
tend  the  lack  of  physical  sight. 

The  cost  to  this  Society  of  Bibles 
printed  and  distributed  in  193  5 
was  $134.19  a  set  of  21  volumes. 
The  average  price  received  from 
sales  was  $17.01  per  set.  This  dif¬ 
ferential  of  $117.18  must  be  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  generosity  of 
God-loving  people,  as  the  Society 
has  no  other  resources.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  said  that  for  many 
years  the  Braille  Bible  Society  has 
given  to  the  worthy  blind  abso¬ 
lutely  free  more  Braille  Bibles 
than  it  has  sold,  even  at  prices  far 
below  the  production  cost. 

The  Society  has  on  file  requests 
for  15  34  volumes  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille,  from  the  blind  who  are 
unable  to  pay  anything  at  all, 
which  it  cannot  supply  until  funds 
are  forthcoming.  It  earnestly  asks 
the  public  to  assist  it  financially  in 
meeting  these  requests.  Contribu¬ 
tions  should  be  made  payable  and 
sent  to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Inc., 

739  North  Vermont  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles ,  Calif. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Franklin  Lowney 

Hon.  Frank  C.  ColUer  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille, of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741.  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 


The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 
and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind; 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  ; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 


lessons  in  self-reliance; 

4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay; 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille ;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 
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The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 

. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

Signed  by  the  [gstatrix  as  an^  f°r  a  Codicil  to  last  Will  dated 


(Date  of  Will) 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


time,  who  at 


his  .  .  his 

her  request  and  in  her 


presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 


other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. . . residing  at 

. residing  at 
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ECONOMIC  ADVANCEMENT 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 

land,  Ohio.  To  all  those  who  aided,  I 
am  most  appreciative. 

“I  am  quite  confident  that  every  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  and  department  will  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  extent  to  make 
this  rehabilitation  project  for  the  blind 
a  great  success.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
charity  for  them  to  do  so.  The  greatest 
charity  is  that  which  enables  one’s  fel- 
lowman  to  earn  his  own  living  so  he 
will  not  have  to  depend  on  relief  rolls. 
Such  an  act  of  charity  today  is  regarded 
as  a  duty.  In  this  connection,  and  in 
conclusion,  I  think  it  fitting  to  quote 
from  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man : 

“For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 

Whate’er  is  best  administer’d  is  best. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight; 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity.” 


RADIOS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
radio  had  been  in  a  repair  shop  two 
months  or  more  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  charges. 

“On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself, 
we  wish  to  extend  to  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  very  | 
great  kindness  which  was  shown  us. 
We  certainly  do  appreciate  it,  and  we 
are  extremely  happy  to  have  our  radio  ; 
back  again. 

“Radio  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  to  : 
be  without  one  as  we  were  for  a  couple  j 
of  months  makes  us  appreciate  it  that  ’ 
much  more  in  having  it  again.  A  radio 
has  become  a  household  necessity  as 
much  as  a  kitchen  range.” 

Due  to  liberal  discounts  allowed  the 
Institute  by  a  local  distributor,  all 
radios  for  the  blind  are  obtained  at 
wholesale  prices. 

At  the  present  time  our  radio  divi¬ 
sion  has  requests  for  sixty-five  radios 
which  cannot  be  supplied  until  more 
funds  are  available. 


Established  1916 
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BLIND  CHAMPION  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


GIVE  me  just  two  words  to  describe 
Mary  Cowerd  for  you,  if  you  live 
in  Hollywood,  or  one  of  its  suburbs 
like  Los  Angeles: 

She’s  “show  shop.” 

Most  of  her  grown-up  life  has  been 
spent  as  a  “trouper,”  making  her  place 
and  holding  it  among  professional 
theatrical  people,  with  six  years  on  the 
Keith  circuit  from  coast  to  coast. 
Vaudeville  tells  the  story. 

You  may  think  you’re  good,  your 
friends  say  you  can  sing  or  act. 

Well,  out  there,  several  times  a  day, 
there’s  a  vaudeville  audience  of  stran¬ 
gers,  ready  to  be  entertained.  Just  step 
in  between  two  other  acts,  and  let’s  see 
you  win  and  hold  them. 

It  takes  whatever  you  may  have  in 
the  way  of  voice,  or  dramatic  ability, 
plus  the  something  called  “personality,” 
the  something  Eleanor  Glynn  named 
“it,”  and  the  fact  that  you  are  blind 
won’t  get  you  anywhere — the  real  con¬ 
quest  is,  to  win  them  so  they  forget 
that,  if  they  ever  discover  it. 

Maybe  that  is  why  Mary  Cook 
Cowerd,  the  blind  singer,  was  late  in 
discovering  the  blind  herself,  as  people 
who  have  much  sentimental  pity 
wasted  on  them,  but  need  more  prac¬ 
tical  help. 

Many  blind  persons  have  musical 
gifts,  but  their  study  of  voice,  instru¬ 
ments  and  composition  is  made  difficult 
because  they  have  to  translate  all  their 
instruction  into  their  own  peculiar 
language,  as  did  Miss  Cowerd,  whose 


mother  would  read  her  lessons,  to  be 
taken  down  in  Braille. 

Why,  look: 

There  is  a  fine  text  widely  used  by 
music  students,  the  “Applied  Harmo¬ 
ny,”  by  Carolin  Alehin,  a  California 
writer.  It  has  everything  the  student 
needs,  but  has  never  been  published  in 
Braille.  Just  now,  as  something  prac¬ 
tical,  Miss  Cowerd  is  working  with  the 
Lions  to  raise  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 
The  Beverly  Hills  Lions  started  it,  the 
California  Fourth  District  Lions  took 
it  up,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
will  do  the  job  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  book,  in  three  volumes,  will  be 
placed  in  every  Braille  library  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  made  available  be¬ 
low  cost  for  blind  students. 

Although  she  lost  her  sight  when  six 
years  old,  through  a  boy-and-gun  acci¬ 
dent,  Mary  Cowerd  grew  up  a  good 
deal  of  a  tomboy,  playing  with  the 
other  kids,  guided  by  her  twin  sister 
Ila,  hitching  on  wagons,  running  races, 
regular  “Our  Gang”  stuff. 

She  doesn’t  remember  when  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  possessed  musical 
ability,  because  her  family  was  musical, 
and  she  had  piano  and  voice  instructors 
at  home.  That  was  in  Paducah,  her 
birthplace,  the  Irvin  Cobb  home  town. 
When  she  was  ready  for  school,  her 
folks  moved  to  Nashville,  to  give  her 
the  advantages  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind. 

“And  that  school  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,”  she  says,  loyally.  “The 
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blind  are  not  shut  away  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  to  grow  up  by  themselves,  as  a 
peculiar  people.  The  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  isn’t  an  institution  at  all, 
but  part  of  the  state’s  high  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  blind  are  taught  with 
sighted  students.  The  superintendent. 
Colonel  R.  L.  Bynam,  has  wonderful 
insight  into  their  needs.  Blind  students 
should  never  be  allowed  to  live,  at 
school,  with  even  one  other  blind  per¬ 
son.  And  they  need  the  finest  teaching 
ability,  because  their  handicap  makes 
teaching  highly  individual  work,  and 
decidedly  tedious,  too.  Teachers  for 
the  blind  should  be  the  best,  and  should 
be  paid  accordingly.” 

At  Belmont  College,  in  Nashville, 
Mary  Cowerd  won  high  honors.  She 
had  received  the  state  medal  for  voice 
at  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  when 
she  sang  to  her  first  audience,  in  a 
Paducah  movie  theater,  and  felt  the 
thrill  of  applause  echoing  back  from 
those  unknown  people  out  there — that 
settled  it  for  Our  Mary!  From  then 
on,  she  was  a  “trouper”  at  heart,  and 
she  started  to  climb  in  her  chosen  pro¬ 
fession. 

At  first,  little-bity  dates,  until  she 
could  go  to  New  York  for  a  try-out, 
and  land  on  the  Keith  circuit.  All  the 
time,  she  was  studving,  once  in  the 
class  with  Geraldine  Farrar,  again  with 
Rosa  Ponselle  under  Signor  Romani’s 
coaching,  and  at  other  times  with 
teachers  like  Estelle  Little,  Henry 
Brady  and  A1  Ginotti. 

By  and  by  there  was  radio  and  pic¬ 
tures — she  doubled  for  Helen  Morgan 
in  her  picture  “Applause,”  and  for  June 
Collier  in  “Pleasant  Sins.” 

All  this  for  a  high  goal — grand  opera. 
In  due  time  she  was  able  to  go  to 
Europe,  with  the  aid  of  philanthropic 
people  headed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cheribelli 
and  E.  G.  Hungerford,  and  in  Milan 
was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Mazzanti, 
Marianucci  and  Dominico  Messina. 

Gatti-Casazza,  famous  impressario 
of  the  Metropolitan,  said  of  her  voice, 


“You  have  something  every  singer 
strives  for,  but  few  attain — pianissimo. 
Any  one  can  sing  loudly,  but  few  can 
sing  beautifully.  Yours  is  as  lovely  a 
voice  as  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  one 
singer  in  the  Metropolitan  who  has  the 
gift — Rosa  Ponselle.” 

Recently,  Miss  Cowerd’s  engagements 
have  centered  more  and  more  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  that  wonderful  new  show  shop, 
which  is  not  merely  New  York’s  Rialto 
moved  here,  but  is  the  “show  shop”  of 
half  the  world. 

And  this  has  given  her  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  blind,  and  see 
that  they  are  often  kept  too  much  with 
one  another,  that  they  need  a  little 
edge  in  developing  their  gifts  and 
abilities. 

Why,  from  a  show  shop  standpoint, 
they  need  make-up,  and  better  stage 
presence,  so  that  their  association  with 
sighted  people  will  be  easier,  and  their 
friendships  wider. 

So,  she  has  undertaken  to  do  her 
share  in  the  job  ahead,  and  the  Lions’ 
work  for  the  blind  attracted  her  at¬ 
tention  instantly,  and  she  joins  in  with 
her  glorious  voice. 

“And  I  was  astonished  to  find  here 
such  an  institution  as  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,”  she  confesses.  “What 
it  has  accomplished,  with  voluntary 
contributions,  to  provide  the  books  and 
aid  the  blind  most  urgently  need,  shows 
what  can  be  done,  with  the  aid  of  the 
blind  themselves,  under  a  blind  teacher 
like  Mr.  Atkinson.  This  work  should  I 
be  carried  further,  and  steps  be  taken  j 
to  make  it  permanent,  through  en-  j 
dowment.” 

And  so  it  has  been  said  of  Mary 
Cowerd,  that  “she  is  a  gallant  soul, 
grown  more  lovely  by  loving,  more 
generous  by  giving.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Lions  she  is 
working  to  realize  better  things  for 
those  who  are  similarly  handicapped, 
working  like — 

Are  there  Lady  Lions? 

Well,  then,  like  a  Lioness! 
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A  SELF-PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  IN  BRAILLE 


A.  C.  ELLIS  AND  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 


OOPERATI V  E 
plans  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Webster’s 
Secondary  School  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  by  the 
Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  the 
American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind, 

Louisville,  Kentucky, 
have  been  completed. 

Preliminary  work  on 
the  project,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  code  of 
Braille  diacritics,  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary  to  a 
practical,  self-pronounc¬ 
ing  work  of  this  kind,  has  been  under 
way  for  many  months.  Much  of  this 
was  done  through  correspondence,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  in  June,  1935,  at 
the  American  Printing  House,  Louis¬ 
ville,  attended  by  representatives  of 
both  institutions  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Berinstein,  expert  braillist  of  New 
York. 

The  final  removal  of  impending  bar¬ 
riers,  mostly  of  a  technical  nature,  was 
accomplished  at  a  recent  conference 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  when  the  superintendent 
of  the  Louisville  institution,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  came  to  Los  Angeles  for  that 
purpose. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Louisville  plant 
takes  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
stereotyped  plates  and  as  rapidly  as 
this  is  done  proof  pages  will  be  sent  to 
the  Braille  Institute  for  reading  and 
correction.  As  this  is  completed  the 
work  will  be  printed  and  published, 


volume  by  volume,  until  the  complete 
work,  forming  something  near  thirty 
volumes,  is  finished. 

In  this  way,  the  American  Printing 
House,  which  for  more  than  seventy 
years  has  furnished  textbooks  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind  with  Federal 
funds,  will  furnish  printed  editions  to 
those  schools  out  of  government  appro¬ 
priation.  Then  the  plates  will  be  sent 
to  the  Braille  Institute,  which  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  large  edition  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  to  libraries  and  private  institutions 
and  to  individual  blind  students 
throughout  the  world  at  a  fraction  of 
the  production  cost  commensurate 
with  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  Braille  Institute  hopes  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  respond  so  generously  to  this 
appeal  that  before  the  time  the  work 
is  ready  for  distribution  sufficient  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  place  the  dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  hands  of  every  blind 
student  who  wants  it  at  a  price  some- 
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thing  near  that  which  the  sighted  pub¬ 
lic  pays  for  the  same  dictionary  in  ordi¬ 
nary  print. 

For  many  years  the  nation’s  student 
blind  have  felt  the  need  of  a  practical 
self-pronouncing  dictionary  in  raised 
print.  Mindful  of  this  need,  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  two  institutions,  working 
separately,  were  laying  plans  for  the 
publication  of  such  a  work,  and  when 
each  learned  of  the  other’s  intention, 
this  genuinely  cooperative  plan  was 


unanimously  accepted  by  the  two 
boards  in  the  interest  of  public  econ¬ 
omy,  preventing  as  it  does  the  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  of  effort  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  public  and  private  funds. 

Work  on  the  project  should  be  un¬ 
der  way  before  the  close  of  1936,  and 
soon  thereafter  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind,  Braille 
readers  literally  will  have  under  their 
sensitive  finger-tips  all  the  advantages 
of  an  abridged  dictionary. 


ELECTION  LAWS  FOR  BLIND  VOTERS 

NOTE:  This  information  was  published  in  the  current  numbers  of  our  two 
Braille  monthly  magazines — “The  Braille  Mirror”  and  “March  of  Events,” 
whose  circulation  reaches  the  blind  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  States 

and  the  territorial  possessions. 


ACCORDING  to  reports  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  following  each 
general  election,  there  is  a  common 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  elec¬ 
tion  boards  as  well  as  blind  voters  of 
the  several  states  as  to  their  rights  by 
law  at  the  ballot  box. 

Often,  this  misunderstanding  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  embarrassing  situation 
which  can  be  avoided  only  as  the  blind 
voter  and  election  officers  understand 
the  law.  Therefore,  the  publication  of 
the  following  information,  which  we 
believe  to  be  correct,  seems  timely  in 
this  issue,  showing  as  it  does  who  the 
blind  voter  may,  by  law,  have  assist 
him  in  marking  his  ballot. 

*  *  * 

Alabama — “Any  person  he  may  select” 
except  that  “no  candidate  for  election 
shall  act  as  assistant.” 

Arizona — “Two  judges,  not  of  the  same 
political  parties.” 

Arkansas  —  Primary  election  —  “The 
judges.”  General  election — “Two  of 
the  judges.” 

California — “At  least  one  person  and 
no  more  than  two  persons  of  his  own 
selection,  or  upon  request .  . .  two  of 
the  officers  of  election,  of  different 
political  parties.” 


Colorado — “Any  one  of  the  election 
judges  or  clerks,  or  any  elector  of  the 
precinct  (to  be  selected  by  said  dis¬ 
abled  voter).” 

Connecticut — “Two  electors,  one  from 
each  of  the  dominant  parties  (ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  moderator).” 

Delaware — “Any  elector  (of  his  own  ( 
selection)  or  two  electors.” 

Florida — “The  inspectors.” 

Georgia — “Any  two  managers.” 

Idaho — “Any  two  of  the  judges,  not  of 
the  same  political  party.” 

Illinois — “A  relative  or  friend  of  his 
selection.” 

Indiana — “The  poll  clerks.” 

Iowa — “Two  officers.” 

Kansas — “A  judge  and  clerk  of  election 
board  of  different  political  parties.” 

Kentucky — “The  clerk,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  officers  of  election.” 

i 

Louisiana — “Two  of  the  Commission-  i 
ers  of  different  political  parties.” 

Maine — “Two  of  the  election  clerks  not 
of  the  same  political  party.” 

Maryland — “Two  clerks  of  election.” 

Massachusetts — “Any  qualified  voter  I 
whom  he  may  designate.” 

Michigan  —  “Two  inspectors  of  elec¬ 
tion.” 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


MAPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Relief  maps 

have  long  been 
used  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the 
blind,  as  they  have 
for  the  sighted. 

Schools  as  well  as 
individuals  are  fre¬ 
quently  supplied 
with  such  maps  in 
small  scale  for  the 
study  of  geography, 
the  maps  in  these 
cases  usually  cov¬ 
ering  a  country  or 
continent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  pur¬ 
pose  maps  are 

sometimes  made  for  individuals  or 
groups,  such  as  a  map  of  a  city  or  even 
a  smaller  area. 

Many  ingenious  methods  are  used 
to  depict  the  features  it  is  desired  to 
make  available  to  the  blind.  Naturally 
these  features  must  be  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  to  prevent  confusion,  for  the  most 
sensitive  finger  cannot  apprehend  the 
amount  of  detail  easily  taken  in  by  the 
eye. 

Simple  maps  of  continents  and  coun¬ 
tries  are  generally  restricted  to  coast 
lines,  mountain  systems,  rivers,  inter¬ 
national  borders  and  a  few  important 
cities.  A  number  of  place  names  may 
be  included,  such  as  the  names  of  seas 
I  and  oceans.  A  scale  is  often  provided, 
and,  at  times,  longitude  and  latitude. 
From  the  study  of  such  maps  the  finger 
can  comprehend  but  the  bare  facts  of 
the  subject  studied;  details  must  be 
furnished  either  by  written  explanation 
|  or  verbally. 

A  variation  of  such  a  map  is  that 


made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  jig¬ 
saw  puzzles  so  pop¬ 
ular  a  few  years 

ago.  The  countries 

\ 

or  states  are  each 
cut  out  in  one  piece, 
and  the  outlines  of  . 
each  as  well  as  its 
position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other 
pieces  is  thus  readi¬ 
ly  learned.  Other 
features,  such  as 
the  capital  of  the 
state  or  country, 
may  be  added. 

Relief  globes  are 
obtainable  or  may  be  specially  made. 
Such  a  globe  as  the  one  pictured  on 
this  page,  which  was  presented  to  the 
manager  of  the  Braille  Institute  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  MacDonald  of  Huntly, 
New  Zealand,  and  prepared  for  her  at 
the  Braille  Institute,  serve  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  relationship  and  out¬ 
lines  of  the  continents.  On  this  globe 
the  continents  were  outlined  with 
round  headed  tacks,  the  international 
borders  with  tacks  of  a  different  size. 
The  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the 
180th  meridian  were  indicated  by  fine 
wires,  while  the  equator  was  made  by 
a  strip  of  fabric  beading.  The  names 
of  large  areas,  as  oceans  and  continents, 
were  indicated  in  Braille.  All  portions 
of  the  water  areas  were  covered  by  a 
thin  coating  of  very  fine  sand  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  different  surface,  thus  providing 
for  instant  recognition  of  land  and  wa¬ 
ter  areas.  A  Braille  key  enables  the 
user  to  identify  features  and  place 
names. 


Braille  Institute  t'tioio 


A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  SIGHTED 

For  Social  and  Business  Contacts  with  the  Blind 
Edited  by  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 


DON’T  treat  the  blind  as  though 
they  were  abnormal  specimens  of 
humanity.  Never  talk  to  a  blind 
man  as  though  he  were  deaf.  The  fact 
that  he  is  blind  is  no  indication  that  he 
cannot  hear.  Never  credit  him  with  a 
child’s  mentality  by  addressing  him 
through  a  medium. 

Don’t  refer  to  blindness  as  an  afflic¬ 
tion;  it  is  only  a  handicap.  Never  ex¬ 
press  sympathy  for  a  blind  person  in 
his  presence. 

Don’t  try  to  carry  a  blind  person 
when  assisting  him  to  enter  a  trolley 
car  or  train,  crossing  a  street,  or  mount¬ 
ing  the  stairs.  He  needs  only  to  have 
his  hand  placed  on  the  handle  or  rail. 
When  assisting  him  to  a  seat,  simply 
guide  his  hand  to  the  chair;  this  gives 
him  its  location,  and  he  needs  no 
further  assistance. 

Don’t  angle  when  piloting  him  across 
the  street;  walk  straight  across,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Otherwise,  you  may  upset  his 
reckoning  and  cause  him  to  stumble 
when  reaching  the  curb.  Never  push 
a  blind  person  ahead  of  you.  Let  him 
take  hold  of  your  arm ;  the  movement 
of  your  body  will  help  him  know  what 
to  expect. 

Don’t  think  that  a  blind  guest  is  a 
serious  responsibility ;  that  he  will 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  home;  or 
will  need  someone  to  dress,  bib,  and 
feed  him.  To  show  him  the  electric 
light  switch  or  looking  glass  is,  of 
course,  superfluous,  though  it  is  well 
for  blind  persons  to  learn  where  the 
electric  light  switches  are  located,  in 
the  home  or  office,  so  that  they  can 
light  the  way  for  guests. 


Don’t  ascertain  if  a  blind  man  takes 
sugar  in  his  tea  by  inquiring  of  his 
companion ;  his  own  mentality  is  usual¬ 
ly  capable  of  enlightening  you.  A  blind 
man  once  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  zest, 
that  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than 
to  have  his  hostess  ask  of  his  daughter, 
“Does  your  father  take  sugar  in  his 
tea?’’  j 

Don’t  make  unusual  revision  in  con¬ 
versation  to  avoid  using  the  word  “see’’ 
by  substituting  the  word  “hear”  or 
“heard.”  Use  the  word  “blind”  with-  : 
out  hesitation  if  you  are  discussing 
blindness  with  persons  so  handicapped, 
but  don’t  substitute  this  topic  for  the 
weather. 

Don’t  fail  to  speak,  if  only  a  word, 
on  entering  a  room  in  which  there  is  a 
blind  person ;  it  announces  your  pres¬ 
ence  and  helps  him  to  identify  you. 
Never  fail  to  shake  hands  when  meet¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  blind  friend,  for  a 
hand-shake  is  as  expressive  as  the  face 
and  is  the  substitute  to  the  blind  for 
the  smile  of  friendship.  Always  intro¬ 
duce  a  blind  person  to  all  in  the  room, 
or  if  he  already  knows  them,  tell  him 
just  who  is  there. 

Don’t  exclaim  “Wonderful!”  or 
“Marvellous!”  simply  because  the 
blind  person  can  do  quite  usual  things, 
such  as  detect  the  time  of  day  by  con¬ 
sulting  his  watch. 

Don’t  talk  of  a  sixth  sense  or  a  prov¬ 
idential  compensation  and  so  perpet¬ 
uate  an  obstinate  delusion.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent  is  often  merely  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  latent  mental  resources. 

Don’t  limit  your  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  blind  generally  to  the 
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street  mendicant,  who  is  sometimes  a 
social  parasite  from  choice. 

Don’t  be  patronizing  with  the  blind. 
Always  be  natural.  Remember  the 
blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted 
much  the  same  as  you.  Ten  chances  to 
one  he  lost  his  sight  after  reaching 
maturity. 

Don’t  leave  a  door  ajar  in  the  home 
or  office  where  there  is  a  blind  person. 
Always  keep  it  closed  or  flung  wide 
open,  flush  against  the  wall.  A  half- 
opened  door  is  the  most  dangerous 
obstacle  blind  people  encounter.  You, 
with  normal  eyesight,  who  have  col¬ 
lided  with  a  half-opened  door  in  the 
dark,  fairly  cracking  the  cranium,  can 
appreciate  fully  this  admonition.  And 
remember  never  to  leave  any  unusual 
object  in  a  passage-way  or  other  place 
where  blind  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
walking. 

Don’t  slam  shut  the  door  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  wherein  is  a  blind  passenger 
without  making  sure  that  his  hands  are 
out  of  the  way.  His  fingers  are  his 
stock  in  trade,  and  a  danger  besets  him 
here  unless  caution  is  practiced. 

Don’t  cause  the  approaching  blind 
pedestrian  to  give  you  the  right-of-way. 
Remember,  every  time  jmu  cause  a 
blind  person  to  vary  from  his  general 
course,  to  get  out  of  your  way,  you 
cause  him  to  lose  his  bearing.  Figura¬ 
tively,  this  sets  him  on  the  high  seas 
without  a  compass. 

Don’t  speak  quickly  to  the  blind  per¬ 
son  on  the  street  or  in  the  room  with¬ 
out  first  giving  him  some  indication  of 
your  presence  if  possible.  Sometimes 
this  startles  him  out  of  his  senses,  as 
when  someone  shouts  at  you  whose 
presence  you  are  not  aware  of. 

In  the  degree  that  these  few  “don'ts” 
are  understood  and  practiced  by  the 
sighted  public,  will  many  stones  and 
pit-falls  be  removed  from  the  pathway 
of  the  blind. 


DEVOTION 

In  Helen  Keller’s  autobiography, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,”  she  describes 
her  growth  which  began  on  the  most 
important  day  of  all  her  life,  the  one 
on  which  Anne  Sullivan  came  to  the 
Keller  home  in  Alabama,  to  teach  the 
seven-year-old  Helen.  With  infinite 
patience  and  love,  the  twenty-year-old 
Miss  Sullivan  guided  the  eager  spirit 
toward  freedom,  spelling  out  on  the 
child’s  palm  her  every  word.  From  the 
first  word  “doll”  Miss  Sullivan  taught 
Helen  Keller’s  growing  thought  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  fragrant 
woods,  of  children’s  hands,  of  flowers 
and  birds.  Speaking  to  her  just  as 
though  she  were  a  hearing  child,  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  spelled  the  sentences  into 
her  hand,  the  teacher  led  the  student 
away  from  the  imprisonment  that  the 
failure  of  senses  had  early  enforced. 

Such  broader  horizons  of  thought 
and  achievement  did  Miss  Sullivan 
open  up  that  Helen  Keller  was  able  to 
go  on  to  school,  to  graduate  cum  laude 
from  Radcliffe,  to  receive  honor  after 
honor,  to  become  associated  with 
famous  men,  and  to  fulfill  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  life.  In  each  step 
of  the  way  the  devoted  teacher  was  at 
Helen’s  side,  spending  without  dint  or 
restraint  all  her  own  energies,  until 
when  in  her  last  years  her  own  eye¬ 
sight  failed,  she  became  the  student  and 
Helen  Keller  the  teacher. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  more  than 
teacher  to  Helen  Keller.  She  symbol¬ 
ized  the  many  men  and  women  who  in 
answering  the  eager,  childlike  call 
“Light,  give  me  Light,”  have  trod  with 
dignity  the  humble  paths  of  service  un- 
selfed,  who  have  given  bountifully  of 
their  talents,  and  have  ennobled  the 
world  by  their  love  and  rich  powers  of 
appreciation. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
for  October  22,  1936). 
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State  Services  for  the  Blind 

For  the  purpose  of  making  available 
in  convenient  form  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  blind,  there  was 
issued  in  March  of  this  year  a  booklet 
entitled,  “State  Services  for  the  Blind 
in  California,”  for  general  distribution. 
The  State  departments  responsible  for 
the  publication  are:  Department  of 
Education,  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  all 
of  which  are  charged  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  administration  of  stat¬ 
utory  provisions  for  the  blind. 

Described  in  the  booklet  are  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  intended  to  aid  blind 
persons  in  personal  development  and  in 
their  social  and  economic  adjustments, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  State  provisions,  there 
are  local  provisions  for  the  blind  which 
include  the  education  of  blind  children 
and  those  with  defective  vision  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  number  of  counties, 
information  on  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  local  authorities.  The  adult 
blind,  not  eligible  for  State  aid  under 
the  law,  are  in  many  instances  assisted 
temporarily  by  the  county  welfare  de¬ 
partments. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 


October  3,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  California  might  be  facilitated 
through  the  publication  of  this  booklet 
in  Braille  and  Moon  types,  that  the 
resident  readers  of  those  systems  might 
inform  themselves  correctly  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  available  to  them. 

Thereupon,  the  delegate  representing 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
in  the  Council  offered  to  publish  the 
booklet  both  in  Braille  and  Moon  and 
to  distribute  it  free  to  the  blind  of  the 
State  who  read  those  types. 

This  offer  was  graciously  accepted 
by  the  Council  and  through  Mr.  H.  D. 
Hicker,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  reprinting  permits  have  been 
secured  from  the  various  departments. 

The  Braille  and  Moon  editions  of  the 
booklet  are  now  ready  for  distribution  i 
and  free  copies  are  being  mailed  by  the 
Braille  Institute  to  all  blind  readers  in 
the  State  who  request  a  copy. 

♦ 

A  Christmas  Opportunity 

Christmas  will  be  here  and  gone  be¬ 
fore  another  issue  of  Light  will  reach 
our  readers.  The  Season  will  remind  i 
us  of  the  “true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.” 
— John  1 :9. 

Therefore,  we  hope  that  Light’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  this  time  will  remind  its  readers 
of  the  opportunity  which  is  always 
available,  whereby  they  may,  through 
contributing  to  our  funds,  reflect  the 
Christmas  spirit  any  time  during  the 
year  by  making  it  possible  to  send  our 
two  Braille  monthlies,  and  one  Moon 
monthly  magazine  to  thousands  who, 
because  of  limitation  and  lack,  cannot 
subscribe  for  them,  even  at  rates  which 
are  less  than  half  the  publishing  cost. 

Do  our  readers,  we  wonder,  realize 
what  these  magazines  mean  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness,  many  of  whom  are 
residing  in  rural  districts,  isolated  from 
the  outside  world? 
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The  mastery  of  Braille  and  Moon 
reading  has  in  many  instances  wrought 
a  transformation  in  their  lives.  'The 
realization  that  they  can  again  read  for 
themselves,  restores  hope  and  revives 
courage.  Tracing  their  sensitive  fingers 
along  the  dotted  lines  of  a  good  book 
or  magazine  they  are  led  into  a  light- 
filled  world  of  ideas,  the  doors  to  which 
they  imagined  were  closed  to  them  for¬ 
ever,  through  the  loss  of  physical  sight 
in  adulthood. 

Thousands  would  like  to  have  these 
magazines,  comparatively  few  can 
afford  to  subscribe  at  any  price. 

A  contribution  of  only  $10  will  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  send  these  two 
Braille  monthlies  to  one  lonely  shut-in 
throughout  1937 ;  or  to  send  one  of 
them  to  each  of  two  readers. 

Fifteen  dollars  will  pay  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  cost  of  one  yearly  subscription 
for  the  magazine  in  Moon  type,  to  be 
sent  free  to  some  worthy  reader. 

The  difference  in  cost  lies  in  the  fact 
that  literature  in  Moon  type,  designed 
especially  for  elderly  blind  and  for 
those  infirm  in  other  respects,  is  bulkier 
and  more  costly  to  produce.  But,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  more  hopelessly  in 
bondage  and  darkness  than  those  who 
are  more  capable,  is  ample  reason  why 
they  should  be  served. 

Think  what  it  must  mean  to  the 
blind  in  either  case,  many  of  whom  are 
so  situated  that  literature  in  raised 
print  is  their  only  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $14,508 
should  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  these  magazines  in  1937.  But 
don’t  let  this  startle  you.  A  contribu¬ 
tion  such  as  you  may  be  able  to  send 
;  will  help  more  than  you  realize. 

Library  Service 

In  July,  1934,  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  designated  the 
Braille  Institute  Library  as  a  distribu¬ 
ting  branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  circulate  embossed  literature  and 


sound  records  to  the  blind  of  the  nation. 

Since  that  time  the  library  facilities 
have  been  consistently  improved  and 
many  letters  have  been  received  from 
blind  readers  expressing  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  service  rendered 
by  the  library  and  its  staff. 

Among  the  reforms  instituted  is  a 
plan  whereby  members  of  the  library, 
using  the  Talking  Book  records,  are 
furnished  with  free  phonograph  needles. 
Enough  needles  are  sent  with  each  set 
of  Talking  Book  records  to  insure  the 
safe  and  satisfactory  use  of  the  disks. 

Thus,  the  Braille  Institute  Library 
became  the  first  free  lending  library  for 
the  blind  to  render  this  service.  To 
many  of  the  blind,  especially  the  “shut- 
ins”  and  those  residing  in  remote  com¬ 
munities,  where  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
obtain  the  proper  needles,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  an  invaluable  service. 

Another  equally  important  service  to 
the  members  of  the  library  is  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  Braille  catalog.  In  this  way 
the  reader  is  able  to  make  his  own 
selection  without  calling  on  sighted 
members  of  the  household  to  refer  to 
ink-print  catalogs. 

Recently  the  catalog  was  revised  to 
include  every  title  in  the  library  as  of 
June  30,  1936. 

In  this  catalog  the  books  are  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  grade  of  Braille 
used,  the  classification  being  indicated 
on  the  bottom  of  each  odd-numbered 
page.  The  books  and  records  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  title,  the  title  being 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  number  of  volumes  to  the  title. 

Under  each  division,  further  classifi¬ 
cation  is  made  into  groups  according 
to  subject  matter. 

An  index  of  authors,  alphabetically 
arranged,  is  provided  for  convenience. 

Books  supplied  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  indicated  by  the  letters 
LC  and  as  these  books  are  available  at 
other  regional  libraries  supplied  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  catalog  is  to 
this  extent  serviceable  to  members  of 
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such  libraries  as  may  acquire  the 
catalog. 

A  supplement  to  this  catalog  will  be 
furnished  members  of  the  library  an¬ 
nually.  The  catalog  and  supplements 
are  lent  to  members  to  be  returned  to 
the  library  whenever  they  become  in¬ 
active. 

♦ 

Plugging  for  Our  Advertisers 

Again  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  publication  of  “Light”  on  a  quarter¬ 
ly  basis,  regularly,  is  possible  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  revenue  received  from  the 
sale  of  advertising  space.  Therefore, 
we  ask  your  cooperation  by  way  of 
patronage  of  our  advertisers,  wherever 
possible. 

“Light”  is  proving  to  be  more  and 
more  beneficial  as  an  educational  medi¬ 
um  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  is 
worthy  of  your  cooperation. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
on  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 


America,  Inc. 

Braille  slate  and  stylus . $1.10 

Hill  desk  board  (for  longhand  writing)  1.50 
Hill  writing  guide 

(for  longhand  writing) . 50 

Grooved  writing  card 

(for  longhand  writing) . 15 

Braille  slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Braille  writer  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Paper  for  use  in  Hill  desk  boards, 
per  100  sheets  .  .  ' . 40 

Coin  holder . 60 

Playing  cards,  brailled . 55 


Typewriter  keyboard  chart  (in  braille)  .05 

Christmas  cards,  (in  braille) . 15 

The  following  articles  can  be  secured 
on  order: 

Braille  dominoes . 1.76 

Braille  dominoes,  interlocking . 75 

Checkerboard  and  men . 75 

Checkerboard,  folding,  and  men  .  .  .  5.00 

Desk  braille  slate  with  board  and  stylus  2.00 
Watches . $8.50-$23.75 


Members,  contributors,  and  friends  who  intend  to 
leave  bequests  in  their  wills  to  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  are  earnestly  urged  to  exercise  care  in 
using  this  name  clearly. 

More  than  once  in  recent  years,  we  have  lost  be¬ 
quests  or  been  obliged  to  go  to  considerable  trouble 
to  prove  our  rights,  just  because  the  name  was  not 
clearly  designated. 

So,  again  we  ask  our  friends  please  to  remember: 

1.  Our  legal,  corporate  name  is  "Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.” 

2.  Our  headquarters  is  at  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  We  have  no  branch  offices  and  are  not  affiliated 
officially  with  any  other  organization  for  the  blind. 

4.  We  are  the  largest  private  institution  for  the 
blind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

5.  We  are  adequately  equipped  and  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  problems  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

6.  Under  Article  3  of  our  charter,  we  can  "re¬ 
ceive  and  accept  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
gifts,  donations,  bequests,  and  devises  of  money  and 
property,”  and  "perform  any  conditions  which  may 
be  stipulated  by  the  donors.” 

Suitable  forms  for  bequests  or  devise  in  will,  or 
codicils,  are  printed  on  page  15.  Additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
ll  tute  by  letter  or  telephone. 
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DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 


CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 

SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  8359. 

INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  357^4  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  TWin 

Oaks  1412. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  "E"  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

NOVELTIES 

Christmas  cards — Personalized  Assortments  complete 
with  envelopes — 50  for  $1.00;  and  25  for  $1.00;  also, 
beautiful  etchings — 50  for  $1.50.  Write  for  details  and 
samples.  A.  B.  A.  Bridge  Service,  160  East  105th  St., 
New  York  City.  Owned  and  Operated  by  the  Blind. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 


BIBLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
As  Christmas  Gifts 

Every  year  at  Christmas  the 
Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  endeav¬ 
ors  to  send  out  a  number  of  Bible 
volumes  to  the  blind  who  have  re¬ 
quested  free  grants. 

To  take  care  of  some  of  these 
requests,  the  Society  is  making  an 
appeal  for  funds  at  this  time. 
Contributions  received  before  De¬ 
cember  1  will  go  into  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Bible  Fund,  thus  affording  a 
happy  Christmas  for  Braille  read¬ 
ers  who  will  receive  the  Scriptural 
volumes. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  gradual  awakening  among  the 
blind  for  the  Bible  in  a  form  they 
may  read  for  themselves,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  Society 
now  has  on  file  requests  for  many 
more  Bible  volumes  than  it  can 
possibly  fill  at  this  time. 

A  gift  of  $52.50  will  furnish 
some  worthy  blind  reader  the  com¬ 
plete  Bible  in  21  volumes;  $40  will 
furnish  the  Old  Testament  in  16 
volumes;  $12.50  purchases  the 
New  Testament,  bound  in  five 
volumes,  while  $2.50  will  pay  the 
cost  of  supplying  free  to  some 
reader  one  volume  of  either  the 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

Contributions  to  the  Christmas 
Bible  Fund  should  be  made  payable 
and  sent  to 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Inc., 

739  North  Vermont  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Franklin  Lowney 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 
Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille,  of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 

and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind ;  I 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  ; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 
lessons  in  self-reliance; 

4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay;  I 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  "March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille ;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions,  | 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows :  Participating  mem-  i 
ber,  $3  per  annum ;  Patron  member,  $5  | 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10  t 
per  annum ;  Contributing  member,  $25  (j 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per  !> 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per  j 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. . 19 . 


Signed  by  the 


testator 

testatrix 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  |)j,sr  last  Will  dated 


(Date  of  Will) 
his 


.in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 
his 


time,  who  at  ^er  request  and  in  ^er  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 


other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. residing  at 

. residing  at 
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ELECTION  LAWS 
(Continued  from  page  6) 

Minnesota  —  “One  or  more  of  the 
judges.” 

Mississippi — “One  of  the  managers  (of 
the  election)  or  other  person  of  his 
own  selection.” 

Missouri — “The  judges  (of  election).” 

Montana  —  “Two  of  the  judges  who 
shall  represent  different  parties.” 

Nebraska — “One  judge  and  one  clerk, 
each  of  different  political  parties.” 

Nevada — “Two  of  the  inspectors,  each 
of  a  different  political  affiliation.” 

New  Hampshire — “Any  qualified  voter 
in  same  town  or  ward.” 

New  Jersey — “Some  person  of  his  own 
selection.” 

New  Mexico  —  “Any  person  of  his 
choice.” 

New  York — “Two  election  officers,  not 
of  same  political  faith  (except  at 
primaries)  or  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  husband,  wife,  or  child,  as  he 
may  select.” 

North  Carolina — “Any  one  of  the 
markers  or  assistants  chosen  by  the 
voter,  or,  if  he  have  no  preference,  by 
the  judge.” 

North  Dakota — “Father,  mother,  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  •  brother,  sister,  son,  or 
daughter,  or  both  judges  of  election.” 

Ohio — “Two  judges  of  elections  be¬ 
longing  to  different  political  parties 
...  or  a  near  relative.” 

Oklahoma  —  “Two  precinct  election 
officers  of  opposite  political  parties.” 

Oregon — “Both  judges  or  a  judge  and 
a  clerk.” 

Pennsylvania  —  “Any  qualified  voter 
(of  his  own  selection).” 

Rhode  Island — “Two  of  the  supervis¬ 
ors,  one  a  democrat  and  the  other  a 
republican.” 

South  Carolina  —  No  legal  provision. 
Customary  for  managers  to  assist. 

South  Dakota — “Two  of  the  judges  of 
election,  belonging  to  two  different 
political  parties.” 

Tennessee — “The  officer  holding  the 
election.” 

Texas — “Two  judges  of  election.” 


Utah — “Any  two  of  the  election  judges 
who  are  of  different  political  parties.” 

Vermont — “Two  assisting  clerks.” 

Virginia — “One  of  the  officers  of  elec¬ 
tion  designated  by  the  voter.” 

Washington — “One  or  two  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  officers.” 

West  Virginia — “The  poll  clerks.” 

Wisconsin — “Any  person  chosen  by 
him  from  among  the  legal  voters  of 
the  county.” 

Wyoming — “Two  of  the  election  offi¬ 
cers,  who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.” 

Carpenter  Envelope 
Company 

of  California 
Manufacturers  of 
Envelopes 
exclusively 

69  3  1  STANFORD  AVENUE 
Los  Angeles 
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SALESROOM  FOR  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

“The  noblest  charity  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  ac¬ 
cepting  charity;  and  the  best  alms  are  to  show 
and  to  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  alms.” 


THROUGH  the  holiday  season  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
experimentally  operated  a  sales¬ 
room  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  where 
was  offered  to  the  public  useful  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  blind  artisans  of  the 
State.  Among  the  articles  displayed 
and  sold  were:  afghans,  aprons,  bags, 
luncheon  sets,  dish  cloths,  coat  hangers, 
collars,  cushion  covers,  dolls,  doilies, 
jackets,  mats,  pillows,  potholders,  rugs, 
socks,  sun  suits,  toys,  towels,  scarfs, 
stools,  sachets,  sweaters  and  leather 
goods. 

The  opening  of  the  store  was  made 
possible  partly  because  of  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  owners  of  the  Edwards  & 
Wildey  Building.  The  Braille  Institute 
paid  all  incidental  expenses  such  as 
clerical  hire,  etc.,  and  charged  no  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sale  of  the  articles,  in 
order  that  the  blind  might  realize  the 
full  price  on  their  handiwork. 

The  project,  which  was  undertaken 
only  temporarily,  through  the  holiday 
season,  was  twofold  in  purpose.  Be¬ 
hind  it  lay  primarily  the  desire  to  serve 
!  the  blind  by  placing  in  their  hands  the 
fruition  of  their  labor  in  the  form  of 
actual  cash  so  that  they,  in  turn,  might 
purchase  needed  comforts  or  appropri¬ 
ate  gifts  for  their  loved  ones.  Next,  it 
was  an  experiment  through  which  to 
learn  how  best  to  serve  the  blind  of  the 
State  in  marketing  their  products. 

In  both  respects  the  undertaking  was 
j  successful,  to  the  extent  that  the  ex¬ 


periment  promises  to  bring  permanent 
and  lasting  benefits  to  the  home  work¬ 
ers.  It  showed  conclusively  the  need 
for  the  operation  of  such  a  store  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis. 

Therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  trustees  held  on  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  lay 
plans  immediately  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  suitable  salesroom 
in  the  downtown  district,  and  to  take 
steps  in  persuading  a  few  kind  friends 
to  underwrite  the  operating  expenses. 

The  cost  of  the  enterprise  for  the 
first  year  is  estimated  at  $5,000.  There 
are  facts  and  figures  which  indicate 
clearly  that  if  the  store  can  be  opened 
soon  the  blind  home  workers  of  the 
State  will  be  greatly  benefited  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  relieve  to  some 
extent  a  situation  which  is  causing  the 
State  workers  under  the  Department 
of  Institutions  grave  concern,  due  to 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  marketing 
home-made  products. 

No  profit  would  be  taken  by  the  In¬ 
stitute,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  it 
would  purchase  the  products  from  the 
blind  paying  them  cash,  rather  than 
take  the  goods  under  consignment.  The 
experimental  salesroom  showed  this  to 
be  the  more  ideal  way  of  marketing  the 
products,  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  blind  workers  would  not  have 
to  wait  weeks  and  maybe  months  until 
the  goods  are  sold,  before  being  paid 
for  their  labor. 
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There  are  now  about  1500  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  been  trained  in 
craftsmanship  of  some  kind  by  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Work  for  the  Non¬ 
custodial  Blind  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions.  The 
bureau  is  staffed  by  a  supervisor  and 
five  field  workers  with  allotted  terri¬ 
tories  throughout  the  State.  During 
initial  training  the  State  furnishes  free 
material  but  after  the  instruction  is 


completed  all  materials  are  furnished 
the  home  workers  at  cost. 

At  least  until  central  markets  are 
established  by  the  State,  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Inc.,  through  the 
permanent  operation  of  such  a  sales¬ 
room,  can  render  the  blind  shut-ins  of 
the  State  a  valuable  service  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  them  in  their 
laudable  efforts  towards  self-support. 


Members,  contributors,  and  friends  who  intend  to 
leave  bequests  in  their  wills  to  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  are  earnestly  urged  to  exercise  care  in 
using  this  name  clearly. 

More  than  once  in  recent  years,  we  have  lost  be¬ 
quests  or  been  obliged  to  go  to  considerable  trouble 
to  prove  our  rights,  just  because  the  name  was  not 
clearly  designated. 

So,  again  we  ask  our  friends  please  to  remember: 

1.  Our  legal,  corporate  name  is  "Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.” 

2.  Our  headquarters  is  at  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  We  have  no  branch  offices  and  are  not  affiliated 
officially  with  any  other  organization  for  the  blind. 

4.  We  are  the  largest  private  institution  for  the 
blind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

5.  We  are  adequately  equipped  and  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  problems  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

6.  Under  Article  3  of  our  charter,  we  can  "re¬ 
ceive  and  accept  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
gifts,  donations,  bequests,  and  devises  of  money  and 
property,”  and  "perform  any  conditions  which  may 
be  stipulated  by  the  donors.” 

Suitable  forms  for  bequests  or  devise  in  will,  or 
codicils,  are  printed  on  page  15.  Additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  by  letter  or  telephone. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  BRAILLE 


PARTLY  because 
the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  founded  on 
the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the 
Braille  system,  in 
commemoration  of  its 
father,  Louis  Braille, 
its  trustees  feel  they 
would  be  remiss  if 
they  failed  occasional¬ 
ly  to  point  out  in  the 
pages  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  the  value  of 
Braille’s  invention  to 
the  blind  of  the  whole 
world. 

Efforts  to  make  it 


selfish  labor,  and  the 
generations  to  come 
will  call  him  blessed. 

Braille’s  system  is 
significant  in  at  least 
two  respects.  First, 
it  is  adaptable  to 
every  language  that 
has  an  alphabet.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  may  be  written, 
as  well  as  read  by  the 
blind;  and  therein  lies 
is  superlative  value  in 
their  education  and 
rehabilitation. 

No  one  knew  this 
better  than  did  Louis 
Braille,  himself. 
Blinded  at  the  age  of 


possible  for  the  blind  Phot°  COUrteSy  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  three,  and  made  prQ 


to  read  had  been  under  way  since  1617, 
but  not  until  1829,  when  Louis  Braille 
designed  the  dotted  system  which 
bears  his  name,  did  the  publication  of 
literature  in  raised  type  become  truly 
practical  for  the  first  time. 

In  1854,  two  years  after  Louis  Braille 
has  passed  away,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  the  Braille  system  offi¬ 
cially  and  soon  it  was  quite  universally 
used  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
brought  to  America  in  1860  by  Dr. 
Simon  Pollock,  trustee  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  1917  it  was 
officially  adopted  in  America  as  the 
standard  system  of  printing  for  the 
English  reading  blind.  All  that  is 
mortal  of  Louis  Braille  has  long  ago 
crumbled  to  ashes,  but  his  gentle  spirit 
still  hovers  over  the  institutions  of  the 
blind,  who  reap  the  benefits  of  his  un¬ 


fessor  of  music  and  mathematics  in  the 
institution  which  graduated  him  after 
twenty  years  of  pupilage,  Braille  felt 
keenly  the  need  of  a  system  of  raised 
print  for  the  blind  which  they  could 
write  as  well  as  read.  The  system 
used  at  that  time  could  be  read  by  the 
blind,  but  not  written ;  hence,  necessity 
again  became  the  mother  of  invention, 
through  one  who  knew,  by  adversity 
and  experience,  the  needs  of  his  fel¬ 
low-blind. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  world  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  famous  inventor,  that  genius 
of  light  and  science,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
by  momentarily  plunging  the  world 
into  darkness,  in  memory  of  what  he 
did  towards  making  it  easy  for  man¬ 
kind  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  their  dark¬ 
ness,  on  that  occasion  was  only  tem- 
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porary — snapped  in,  and  snapped  out, 
voluntarily. 

But  to  thousands  of  persons  in  this 
nation,  not  to  mention  millions  else¬ 
where,  that  incident  brought  no  thrill, 
nor  even  passing  change  of  environ¬ 
ment:  for  at  some  time  in  their  adult 
lives,  their  lights  had  been  snapped  out, 
involuntarily ,  and  perhaps  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  they  were  plunged 
into  a  world  of  darkness  which  cannot 
be  illuminated  by  the  turn  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  switch.  Nor  are  their  any  solar 
rays  by  day,  nor  constellations  by 
night  to  give  them  light  in  their  dark 
world. 

To  these  thousands  and  thousands  of 
unfortunates,  the  work  of  Edison  can 
never  mean  so  much  as  the  work  of 
their  blind  friend  and  benefactor,  Louis 
Braille.  The  names  “Edison”  and 
“Braille"  will  both  go  down  to  poster¬ 
ity.  Both  men  were  inventors  of  light. 
Physical  blindness  was  dispelled  by 
Edison ;  but  to  Louis  Braille,  a  blind 
man,  fell  the  more  difficult  task  of  dis¬ 
sipating  mental  darkness  for  his  fel¬ 
low-blind  by  enabling  them,  through 
his  marvellous  invention,  to  write  as 
well  as  read  the  literature  of  their  time. 
Because  of  this  Braille’s  name  is 
already  a  household  word  in  thousands 
of  homes  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  there  are  many  blind  men 
and  women  engaged  in  useful  occupa¬ 
tions  who  would  gladly  tell  you  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry 
on  without  the  ability  to  turite  Braille 
on  a  slate  or  typewriter. 

Moreover,  in  many  high  schools  and 
universities  today,  may  be  found  blind 
students  who  depend  upon  the  Braille 


slate  for  note-taking  in  the  classroom; 
while  out  in  the  commercial  world 
blind  salesmen,  reporters  and  others 
use  the  Braille  slate  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  their  contemporaries  with 
sight  use  the  notebook  and  pencil. 

Usually,  a  veritable  transformation 
soon  takes  place  in  the  life  of  the  blind 
adult  who  gains  a  mastery  of  Braille. 
The  realization  that  he  can  again  read 
for  himself  restores  courage  and  re¬ 
vives  hope.  Often  this  change  is 
brought  about  with  only  a  few  lessons 
by  a  competent  instructor.  This  in¬ 
struction  is  given  free  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  by  many 
other  institutions  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  localities,  often 
right  in  the  homes  of  the  blind.  This 
explains  why  these  instructors  are 
called  home  teachers. 

Only  he  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
sight,  and  consequently  the  loss  of 
literature,  can  fully  appreciate  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Louis  Braille,  or  the  work 
of  the  home  teacher,  and  the  joy  that 
comes  to  the  pupil  who  acquires  the  art 
of  reading  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
Tracing  his  sensitive  fingers  along  the 
dotted  lines  of  a  good  book  or  maga¬ 
zine,  he  is  led  gradually  into  a  world 
of  light-filled  ideas,  the  doors  to  which 
he  had  imagined  were  closed  to  him 
forever  through  the  loss  of  physical 
sight. 

Throughout  the  years  other  inven¬ 
tions  have  brought  literature  within 
the  reach  of  the  blind.  The  radio  has 
even  helped  to  this  end  but  neither  it 
nor  any  of  the  other  methods,  however 
commendable,  can  ever  substitute  for 
the  printed  word  in  Braille  type. 


THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 
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WHAT  DO  THE  BLIND  READ? 


By  ALAN  T.  HUNT 


THE  question  What  do  the  blind 
read?  is  often  asked  by  those  visit¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  Library.  The  answer  is,  “About 
the  same  type  of  book  read  by  sighted 
persons.” 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case ; 
for  many  years  the  selection  of  books 
in  Braille  was  so  limited  that  the  tastes 
and  necessities  of  blind  readers  were 
greatly  restricted,  and  this  is  true  to¬ 
day  of  the  many  who  read  Moon  type. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
particularly  since  1931,  when  the 
United  States  Government  began  to 
publish  and  distribute  books  for  the 
blind,  there  has  been  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  selection  available  to  the 
reader  of  Braille.  The  foundation  of  a 
real  library  is  being  laid.  Books  of  all 
classes  are  now  being  printed;  books 
of  current  interest  as  well  as  those 
proved  worthy  by  the  years  are  being 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  its 
distributing  libraries. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in 
the  field  and  among  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  regarding  the  classes  of  books 
which  are  of  most  interest  to  the  blind. 
The  advisability  of  reproducing  in 
Braille  at  all  books  of  some  classes  has 
been  questioned.  It  is  true  that  the 
selection  of  books  should  so  far  as 
possible  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
readers,  but  it  must  first  be  determined 
with  fair  accuracy  what  the  needs  of 
the  readers  are. 

A  study  of  the  kinds  of  books  most 
read  by  the  Braille  reader  utilizing  the 
Braille  Institute  Library  over  a  period 
of  almost  four  years  indicates  that  fic¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  the  universally 
popular  type  it  is  supposed  to  be  by 


some.  Using  the  American  Library 
Association  classifications,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  indicates  the  degree  of  reader 
interest  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred 
percent,  for  all  Braille  titles  in  the 
library : 


Classification  Percent. 

Fiction .  17.9 

History .  9.9 

Natural  Science .  9.6 

Philosophy .  8.7 

Religion .  8.6 

Travel .  7.9 

Biography .  7.8 

Literature .  6.9 

Sociology .  6.8 

Useful  Arts .  6.0 

General .  5.9 

Fine  Arts .  4.0 


These  figures  were  arrived  at  from 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  titles  of  each 
group  borrowed  per  unit  time  and  are 
accurate  for  the  library  in  question. 
They  will  no  doubt  vary  with  other 
libraries  because  of  the  variation  in 
titles  available.  The  libraries  older 
than  the  Braille  Institute  Library,  as 
most  are,  have  on  their  shelves  many 
volumes  printed  years  ago  and  many 
libraries  have  large  numbers  of  hand- 
copied  books  in  Braille;  these  would 
naturally  affect  the  selections  made  by 
their  members. 

The  above  figures  for  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  Library,  on  the  other  hand,  rep¬ 
resent  rather  closely  the  popularity  of 
books  printed  since  1931  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  inasmuch  as  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  titles  are  those  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government.  Just  how 
does  this  popularity  coincide  with  the 
selections  made?  A  rough  re-classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Government  books  into 
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the  classifications  used  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  shows  that 
since  1931  the  percentage  of  Braille 
titles  published  for  each  classification 
is  somewhat  as  follows: 


Classification  Percent. 

Fiction .  32 

History .  8 

Natural  Science .  6 

Philosophy .  2 

Religion .  2 

Travel .  6 

Biography .  14 

Literature .  11 

Sociology .  9 

Useful  Arts . ! .  3 

General .  2 

Fine  Arts .  5 


The  variation  in  this  table  and  the 
table  above  would  indicate  that  the 
selection  of  books  furnished  libraries 
by  the  Government  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  keep  pace  with  the  desires  of 
Braille  readers.  For  example,  it  would 
appear  that  titles  under  the  classifica¬ 
tions  of  Biography  and  Literature  are 
at  present  stocked  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  while  titles  under  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Science  and  Philosophy 
are  greatly  in  demand  and  there  should 
be  more  of  them  available.  Likewise, 
the  libraries  are  somewhat  oversup¬ 
plied  with  Fiction. 

Religious  organizations  often  supply 
individual  readers  and  libraries  with 
religious  literature,  so  that  the  small 
percentage  shown  above  as  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Government  is  amply  sup¬ 
plemented  and  no  need  of  an  increase 
under  this  classification  is  indicated. 
Books  on  Useful  Arts  in  many  cases 
might  be  obtained  from  the  publishers 
of  textbooks  or  be  furnished  by  hand- 
transcribers  who  each  year  transcribe 
many  titles  for  special  purposes. 

Readers  of  Moon  type  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  selection  in  most  libraries  for  the 
blind.  The  percentage  of  titles  of  the 


various  classifications  in  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  Library  is  as  follows: 


Classification 

Fiction . 

History . 

Natural  Science  . 
Philosophy  .  .  .  . 

Religion . 

Travel . 

Biography . 

Literature . 

Sociology . 

Useful  Arts  .  .  .  . 

General . 

Fine  Arts . 


Percent. 
.  67 


0 

1 

15 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


In  addition  to  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  what  is  available  and  what  it 
may  be  supposed  Moon  readers  would 
care  to  read,  the  majority  of  the  titles 
in  Moon  represent  the  selection  of 
those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain  and  by  no  means  are 
representative  of  American  literature. 
This  is  partly  because,  until  the  Braille 
Institute  began  printing  Moon  type 
some  three  years  ago,  this  type  was 
printed  wholly  in  England. 

With  the  lack  of  choice  indicated 
above,  no  true  analysis  of  the  desires 
of  Moon  readers  in  the  United  States 
is  possible;  they  naturally  read  what  ! 
is  available.  Realizing  that  most  Moon 
readers  are  persons  who  have  lost  their 
sight  after  having  passed  middle  age, 
we  must  assume  that  their  tastes  are 
those  of  the  average  sighted  person  of 
their  age  and  that  if  the  libraries  were 
furnished  with  books  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions  and  in  suitable  quantities,  that 
the  reading  habits  of  the  Moon  reader 
would  be  found  to  be  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Braille  reader. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  reader 
to  hear  the  expressions  of  opinion  in 
the  two  essays  which  follow  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Both  were  written  by  blind  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Braille  Institute  Library 
and  were  given  first  and  second  prize 
respectively  in  a  recent  essay  contest 
conducted  by  the  Library. 


THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS  1  LIKE 

The  following  prize-winning  essays  were  submitted  in  a 
recent  contest  conducted  by  the  Braille  Institute  Library. 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  CHARLES  C.  BROWN 

AM  not  defending  my  preferences  in 
books,  I  am  only  setting  them  forth. 
Likes  and  dislikes  in  art  or  music  or 
in  literature  are  things  we  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  quarrel  over,  nor  need  we  who 
have  likes  and  dislikes  apologize  for 
them.  And  so,  though  I  lay  myself 
open  for  a  good  argument,  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  kind  of  books  I  like. 

If  there  is  one  quality  in  a  book  that 
I  value  above  all  others,  that  is  its  real¬ 
ism.  I  want  to  read  about  men  and 
women  in  the  raw,  men  and  women  as 
they  are ;  not  men  and  women  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  some  cranks  would 
have  us  think  they  are.  I  want  to  read 
about  the  incredible  stupidities  of  men, 
or  the  just  as  incredible  heights  to 
which  they  may  sometimes  rise.  But 
whether  the  book  is  about  men’s  follies 
or  men’s  occasional  moments  of  sanity, 
I  want  to  read  about  real  men,  real 
women.  Reality  may  be  depressing 
sometimes,  often  tragic ;  but  it  has  its 
brighter  aspects,  too. 

Achilles,  Hector,  Sir  Lancelot  and 
the  famous,  straight-shooting  Hawk- 
eye  are  heroes  of  the  glamorous  past 
now.  They  have  become  classics  in 
literature,  but  they  have  outlived  their 
time  and  must  slip  quietly  back  into 
the  limbo  from  whence  they  sprang. 
They  may  be  recalled  to  life  again  at 
some  future  time  when  conditions  war¬ 
rant  their  return,  but  that  is  not  now. 
I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  battle  over 
the  classics,  but  I  do  think  our  liter- 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Second  Prize  Essay 

By  N.  R.  JONES,  Jr. 

WO  purposes  govern  the  selection 
of  my  reading  matter.  I  read  for  in¬ 
struction,  and  for  entertainment.  I 
like  the  kind  of  books  which  balance 
these  two  factors  nicely,  not  stressing 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Biography  affords  the  finest  type  of 
this  double  purpose  in  literature.  What 
could  be  more  interesting  than  the 
human  struggle  for  achievement  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  world?  What  could 
be  more  instructive  for  those  who  have 
ambition  than  the  record  of  human  ac¬ 
complishment  set  forth  in  the  lives  of 
the  great?  In  biographies  we  see  the 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  education 
and  religion,  left  for  us  lesser  mortals, 
so  that  we  too  may  find  our  way  to 
greater  success,  higher  ideals  and  more 
worthwhile  service  to  others. 

I  want  my  reading  to  make  of  me  a 
better  man.  I  want  inspiration,  encour¬ 
agement,  the  desire  for  a  broader  and  a 
better  life.  All  these  things  I  find  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  famous  in  the  world.  Achieve¬ 
ment  inspires  something  nobler  than 
mere  imitation.  The  record  of  great 
men  and  great  deeds  fills  us  with  de¬ 
sires  which  we  never  dreamed  were 
latent  in  our  hearts.  We  are  lifted  out 
of  ourselves,  our  sordidness,  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  our  lives,  into  a  brighter 
and  a  better  world. 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Braille  reader.  Handicapped  by 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Foundations  for  the  Future 
As  we  enter  1937,  we  have  much  to 
be  grateful  for,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  new  friends  and  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  service  to  the  blind.  Each  year 
of  the  seventeen  years  since  our  work 
was  initiated,  we  have  realized  prog¬ 
ress  and  as  our  progress  is  tantamount 
to  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  nationally,  it  means  progress  for 
them  as  well, — in  the  form  of  liberation 
from  the  bondage  of  limitation  and 
lack  of  some  kind. 

Steadily  through  these  years  we  have 
laid  foundations  for  the  future,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  time  will  come 
when  philanthropists  will  permanently 
endow  our  institution  sufficiently  to 
relieve  the  ever-troublesome  problem 
of  funding  our  activities  properly. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  in 
bequeathing  something  to  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  a  form  of 
bequest  and  codicil  is  printed  in  this 
issue  on  page  15. 

Our  1937  Budget 
Your  attention  is  kindly  directed  to 
the  annual  budget  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  aggregating  $85,788, 
inserted  loosely  in  this  issue. 

Noteworthy  and  commendable  in 
this  respect,  we  believe,  is  the  fact: 


First,  that  the  full  cost  of  administra-  j 
tion  for  the  year  amounts  to  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  second, 
that  this  administrative  expense  is  al¬ 
ready  underwritten  from  month  to 
month  by  pledges  given  for  that  spe-  ; 
cific  purpose. 

You  will  therefore  realize  that  ONE  j 
HUNDRED  CENTS  of  every  DOL-  , 
LAR  you  contribute  to  the  budget  will  \ 
be  spent  in  needed  service  to  the  blind.  ; 

An  audit  of  the  books  is  made  an-  j 
nually  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  * 
and  these  audits,  from  the  time  the  in-  j 
stitution  was  organized,  are  on  file  in  | 
the  office  for  inspection  of  members  ; 
and  interested  friends. 

Among  other  things,  these  audits  re-  j 
fleet  clearly  successive  steps  of  prog-  j 
ress  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  1 
year,  through  a  period  of  seventeen 
years.  They,  and  the  records  of  the 
many  services  rendered  the  blind  of  the 
community  and  nation,  show  also  that 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
is  ably  managed  and  adequately 
equipped  to  cope  intelligently  with  all 
the  problems  having  to  do  with  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  blind. 

Every  item  in  the  budget  represents 
a  long-needed  service  of  some  kind — 
services  which  the  blind  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  nation  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  j 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  pub-  i 
lie  will  respond  generously,  and  im- 
mediately,  so  that  the  budget  can  be  . 
balanced  early  in  the  present  calendar  ! 
year,  which  is  the  Institute’s  fiscal  i 
year.  j 

Contributions,  large  or  small,  to  this 
end  will  be  gratefully  received  and  re¬ 
ceipted  for.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  j 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  An-  i 
geles,  and  made  payable  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Being  a  non-profit  institution,  all 
contributions  may  be  deducted  from 
income  tax  reports. 
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American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  This  Association  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  "the  pro¬ 
motion  of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and 
in  the  interest  of,  the  blind  and  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  America  and  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  his  New  Year’s  Greeting,  President 
L.  L.  Watts  reports  a  profitable  year 
for  the  organization  in  193  6,  with  the 
renewed  conviction  that  the  members 
should  devote  themselves  more  assid¬ 
uously  to  plans  for  building  a  "national 
organization  that  will  advance  the 
work  of  the  blind  to  a  point  not  hither¬ 
to  known.” 

He  reports  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  liberalize  the  interpretation  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

The  Association’s  biennial  convention 
will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Ontario  this 
year,  June  2  8  to  July  2.  Headquarters 
are  to  be  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  Capt. 
E.  A.  Baker  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  will  act  as  host 
and  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable 
program  is  anticipated. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
The  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind  has  opened  new  headquarters  at 
138  South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  The  State  is  purchasing  this 
building  which  was  formerly  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church.  It  will  house  the  Work 
Shop  for  the  Blind,  class  rooms,  office 
and  reading  rooms.  The  premises  in  the 
rear  will  be  landscaped  and  used  for 
recreation  and  summer  parties.  There 
is  also  a  large  auditorium  for  socials 
and  programs.  The  building  will  be 
known  as  the  Utah  Center  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Arnold  C.  Roylance,  blind,  was 


elected  County  Attorney  of  Utah  Coun¬ 
ty,  Utah,  by  a  large  majority  in  the  re¬ 
cent  election.  He  has  been  City  At¬ 
torney  of  his  home  city  and  has  been 
a  successful  lawyer  for  a  number  of 
years,  having  been  sent  to  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  on  legal  business 
for  his  clients. 

Miss  Irene  E.  Jones,  blind,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  L.  D.  S.  (Mormon) 
Church  as  home  teacher  for  members  of 
that  organization  in  the  Western  States. 
Those  interested  in  obtaining  her  ser¬ 
vices  should  write  her  at  153  Pierpont 
Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Social  Security  Board.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  approximate¬ 
ly  half  the  States’  expenditures  for  aid 
to  the  needy  aged  and  needy  blind,  and 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  to  the  States 
of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Since  funds  became  available  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1936,  the  grants  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  total  over  ninety-seven  million 
dollars  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Of 
this  amount  $3,627,48 1 .94  is  for  aid  to 
about  3  2,160  of  the  needy  blind  in  2  8 
States. 

California  is  among  the  24  States 
cooperating  in  all  of  the  public-as¬ 
sistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  4,600  blind  are  being  aided 
in  this  State  alone.  The  Federal  grant 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
$222,075. 

Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  Adult 
Blind.  "United  We  Progress”  might 
well  be  the  motto  for  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Club  of  Adult  Blind  as  it  be¬ 
gins  its  eighth  year  of  service  with  an 
enlarged  Executive  Committee  contain¬ 
ing  representatives  from  all  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  within  the  County. 
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It  is  the  only  club  in  the  County  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  blind.  Work¬ 
ing  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind, 
it  supports,  opposes  and  initiates  proj¬ 
ects,  reforms  or  State  and  Federal  legis¬ 
lation.  The  enlarged  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  growing  membership  should 
make  the  Club  increasingly  effective. 
Any  resident  of  the  County  may  join  on 
the  payment  of  fifty  cents  annual  dues, 
but  no  sighted  member  may  vote  unless 
Recording  Secretary,  the  only  office 
open  to  the  sighted.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  at  141 7  *4  Oak 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  This  Club  would 
like  to  provide  for  the  general  public 
and  for  those  wishing  to  serve  the 
blind  a  truly  representative  expression 
of  the  desires  and  attitudes  of  the  blind 
of  this  County,  and  therefore,  wants  as 
many  blind  members  as  possible.  It  is  a 
medium  through  which  the  blind  be¬ 
come  vocal,  and  by  virtue  of  numbers 
and  wide  representation  has  its  word 
respected. 

Division  of  the  Blind ,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  For  the  seventeenth 
consecutive  year  a  holiday  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  made  by  the  blind  of  Massachusetts 
was  held  at  Jay’s  Store,  Boston. 

Toys,  dolls,  all  sorts  of  baby  clothes, 
footstools,  basketry,  pewter  ware,  cop¬ 
per  ware,  knitted  and  crocheted  goods, 
towels,  aprons,  cleaning  cloths,  dusters, 
ironing  board  covers,  holders  and  other 
household  supplies,  jackets,  bed  socks, 
mittens,  bags,  blankets,  brushes,  etc., 
were  on  sale.  The  full  purchase  price 
of  each  article  went  directly  to  the 
maker. 

Every  day  a  demonstration  of  Braille 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Games 
and  writing  appliances  for  the  blind 
were  also  shown  and  sold. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Four  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  training  of  blind  children  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  raised  more  than 
$1500  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
a  three-acre  plot  last  year. 

One  of  the  boys  is  totally  blind,  the 
other  three  are  able  only  to  distinguish 
between  light  and  dark.  But  under  the 
direction  of  Nelson  Coon,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  buildings  at  the  institute,  they 
harvested  1 2  tons  of  vegetables  and 
nearly  1000  bushels  of  fruit,  enough 
to  pay  much  of  the  cost  of  the  winter’s 
menu. 

The  boys  did  the  entire  work  of 
raising  the  crop  themselves.  The 
totally  blind  boy  learned  to  distinguish 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 

THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS  I  LIKE 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 

ature  would  be  better  off  now  if  some 
of  our  critics  realized  that  classics  can 
be  and  are  being  written  about  our 
own  times. 

John  Dos  Passos,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Virginia  Wolfe,  Ellen 
Glasgow  and  Martha  Gellhorn  among 
the  novelists,  and  Maxwell  Anderson 
among  the  dramatists ;  those  are  a  few 
of  the  authors  I  like.  I  can’t  make  my¬ 
self  like  the  foolish  optimism  of  Lloyd 
Douglas  or  the  sissy,  small  prattle  of 
Kathleen  Norris.  I  want  the  books  I 
read  to  have  the  gripping  quality  of 
‘"Little  Man,  What  Now?”  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  “An  American  Tragedy,”  or 
“The  Genius,”  the  wit  and  perspective 
of  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here,”  the  stark 
reality,  often  rawness,  of  “Manhattan 
Transfer,”  or  “Big  Money,”  and  the 
shocking  presentation  of  facts  of  “The 
Trouble  I’ve  Seen.” 

The  kind  of  books  I  like,  whether 
they  be  fiction,  non-fiction,  biography, 
poetry  or  travel,  must  have  beauty  of 
expression,  rhythm  and  poise.  Above 
all,  the  books  I  like  are  those  whose 
pages  throb  and  pulsate  with  life,  real 
life. 
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Printing  and  Bookbinding 
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418  Boyd  St.  TUcker  22  91 


DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 


CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St..  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Phone  Exposition  8359. 


INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  357  Y2  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills. 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 


PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  TWir. 
Oaks  1412. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNlversity  1115. 


THE  BLIND  AND  THE  BIBLE 
IN  BRAILLE 

Unfilled  Requests  for  170  5 
V  oliimes 

The  Braille  Bible  Society  of  Los 
Angeles,  California  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  assist  it  in  supplying  the 
Scriptures  in  Braille  free  to  the 
blind  or  at  prices  they  are  able  to 
pay  below  the  production  cost. 

Oddly  enough,  although  the 
Bible  in  Braille  is  the  one  book 
which  thousands  of  the  blind 
would  like  to  possess,  it  is  not  the 
"world’s  best  seller.”  This  is  due 
both  to  the  excessive  cost  in  pub¬ 
lishing  Braille  Bibles,  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  almost  inevitably  at¬ 
tend  the  lack  of  physical  sight. 

The  cost  to  this  Society  of  Bibles 
printed  and  distributed  in  193  5 
was  $134.19  a  set  of  21  volumes. 
The  average  price  received  from 
sales  was  $17.01  per  set.  This  dif¬ 
ferential  of  $117.18  must  be  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  generosity  of 
God-loving  people,  as  the  Society 
has  no  other  resources.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  said  that  for  many 
years  the  Braille  Bible  Society  has 
given  to  the  worthy  blind  abso¬ 
lutely  free  more  Braille  Bibles 
than  it  has  sold,  even  at  prices  far 
below  the  production  cost. 

The  Society  has  on  file  requests 
for  170 5 volumes  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille,  from  the  blind  who  are 
unable  to  pay  anything  at  all, 
which  it  cannot  supply  until  funds 
are  forthcoming.  It  earnestly  asks 
the  public  to  assist  it  financially  in 
meeting  these  requests.  Contribu¬ 
tions  should  be  made  payable  and 
sent  to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Inc., 
739  North  Vermont  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles ,  Calif. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Franklin  Lowney 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille, of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 
and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind  ; 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  ; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 
lessons  in  self-reliance; 

4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay; 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in  i 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon  j 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 


(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 


THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of. 


. . . ,  dated . 1... 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


Signed  by  the 


testator 

testatrix 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  [jj^last  Will  dated 


(Date  of  Will) 
his 


. . in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

time,  who  at  j^er  request  and  in  her  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. ....residing  at . 


.residing  at. 
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THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS  I  LIKE 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 

blindness,  he  must  work  harder,  strive 
more  earnestly,  search  more  diligently 
for  the  light  of  hope  and  inspiration. 
In  the  victories  of  others,  he  may  find 
the  spark  of  encouragement  which  will 
wake  him  up  to  a  new  life  of  hope  and 
faith. 

But  we  cannot  live  on  inspiration 
alone.  There  must  be  something  else 
in  our  reading,  and  biography  furnishes 
us  with  this  element  too.  Nothing  in 
this  world  is  so  interesting  to  man  as 
human  nature.  We  are  social  creatures, 
we  want  to  know  ourselves,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all,  we  want  to  know 
those  about  us.  In  these  human  docu¬ 
ments,  we  find  the  answer  to  our 
hungering  for  knowledge  of  mankind. 
What  sort  of  beings  are  we?  What 
are  we  striving  for?  What  are  our 
aims?  What  do  we  hope  to  be?  Biog¬ 
raphies  give  us  the  answer  to  these 
eternal  and  ever-present  questions. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  biography.  Librarians 
refer  to  it  in  their  reports.  Educators 
comment  on  it  as  a  sign  of  a  better 
outlook  on  life.  Industrialists  point  to 
it  with  pride,  and  predict  that  it  means 
better  workers,  more  ambitious  youths. 
This  growing  love  of  biography  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  means  that  we  are 
finding  the  best  in  books,  and  using  it 
to  make  better  men  and  women  of 
ourselves. 


INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 

each  of  3  9  varieties  of  vegetables  by 
feeling  the  leaves.  The  four  boys,  after 
instruction,  did  all  of  the  planting, 
weeding,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
harvesting  without  assistance. 

Among  their  products  were  3  544 
pounds  of  beets;  6613  pounds  of  car¬ 
rots;  52  5  pounds  of  cabbage;  more  than 
700  bushels  of  lettuce,  beans,  spinach 
and  tomatoes;  2  500  pounds  of  squash; 
2000  of  turnips;  besides  corn,  eggplant, 
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ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
on  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc. 

Braille  slate  and  stylus . $1.10 

Hill  desk  board  (for  longhand  writing)  1 .50 1 
Hill  writing  guide 

(for  longhand  writing) . 50 

Grooved  writing  card 

(for  longhand  writing) . 15 

Braille  slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Braille  writer  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Paper  for  use  in  Hill  desk  boards, 

per  100  sheets . 40 1 

Coin  holder . 60  j 

Playing  cards,  brailled . 55: 

Typewriter  keyboard  chart  (in  braille)  .05 j 

Christmas  cards,  (in  braille) . 15 j 

The  following  articles  can  be  secured 


on  order: 

Braille  dominoes . 1.76 

Braille  dominoes,  interlocking . 75 

Checkerboard  and  men . 75 

Checkerboard,  folding,  and  men  .  .  .  5.00 

Desk  braille  slate  with  board  and  stylus  2.00 
Watches . $8.50-$23.75 


and  other  vegetables.  Their  fruit  in¬ 
cluded  2  50  bushels  of  apples,  50  of 
pears,  37  baskets  of  grapes;  quince, 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  plums. 
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BLIND  —  BUT  A  “REGULAR  GUY” 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


IF  you  want  to  get  along  in  this 
world,  it  is  important  to  start  by 
picking  out  good  parents — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  saying. 

And  even  more  important  if  you  are 
going  to  get  along  under  a  handicap 
like  blindness,  and  Dorothy  Glass,  well 
known  in  California  as  a  blind  friend  of 
the  blind,  and  a  successful  business 
woman  in  Sonora,  attributes  her  ac¬ 
complishments  to  just  that. 

“I  was  born  with  defective  vision,” 
she  says,  “seeing  colors  only  slightly 
until  the  age  of  six,  and  then  ill  health 
led  to  the  loss  of  what  little  sight  I 
had. 

“My  parents  never  treated  me  as  a 
blind  child.  There  were  five  of  us  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  was  required  to  do  my 
share  of  housework,  and  treated  as  a 
normal  child,  not  a  blind  child.  I  feel 
that  my  father  and  mother  had  won¬ 
derful  foresight  when  they  realized  my 
problem,  and  they  did  their  part  in 
helping  me  prepare  to  face  life  —  even 
to  correct  me  very  severely  when  I  was 
disobedient. 

“I  played  all  the  games  other  chil¬ 
dren  played  about  the  neighborhood, 
playing  with  them,  one  of  them,  and  so 
never  looked  on  blindness  as  a  dreadful 
handicap.  It  was  chiefly  later  on,  when 
the  question  of  work  and  livelihood 
had  to  be  met,  that  sighted  people  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  I  was  foolish  to 
try  and  meet  the  standards  I  had  set 
for  myself,  which  were  nothing  less 
1  than  to  live  the  life  of  a  normal  person, 
and  not  that  of  a  blind  person. 

“This  was  very  trying  at  times  dur¬ 


ing  the  early  days  of  my  business  ex¬ 
perience,  but  I  always  replied  that 
blindness  had  never  prevented  me  do¬ 
ing  the  things  I  had  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  it  was  not  going  to  stop  me 
in  my  business  career.” 

Miss  Glass  went  to  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  after  attending 
public  schools  for  eight  years,  and  was 
graduated  in  1919. 

Then,  “What  to  do?”  was  her  big 
problem.  Her  parents  wanted  her  to 
be  a  teacher,  but  that  did  not  appeal  to 
her  very  strongly. 

What  she  wanted  for  herself  was,  to 
make  her  own  position  in  the  social 
and  business  world,  as  a  normal  per¬ 
son,  with  her  handicap  not  merely  dis¬ 
counted,  but  forgotten.  And  there  was 
no  doubt  at  all  in  her  own  mind  about 
becoming  self-supporting  —  in  more 
than  one  way,  if  necessary. 

If  you  were  to  meet  Miss  Glass 
today,  and  associate  with  her  in  work 
like  that  of  the  California  Council  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  she  has  been  a 
member  since  its  organization,  you 
might  easily  get  to  know  her  without 
ever  discovering  that  she  is  without 
eyesight.  She  is  alert  at  the  meetings, 
quick  to  grasp  every  situation,  and  is 
active  and  cheerful  —  as  she  would  like 
to  have  you  think,  always,  “a  regular 
guy.” 

Of  course,  this  was  not  achieved  in 
a  day,  nor  without  some  setbacks,  blue 
moments  and  tumbles. 

She  selected  body  massage  as  a  field 
in  which  she  could  do  good  work,  and 
build  a  business,  and  took  a  course  of 
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training,  confident  that  when  she  was 
proficient,  a  job  would  be  forthcoming. 

Then  came  a  disappointment,  for  her 
efforts  to  secure  work  as  a  hospital 
masseuse  led  only  to  refusals,  and  not 
merely  that,  but  the  implication  that 
such  work  for  a  blind  person  was  al¬ 
together  out  of  the  question. 

That  hurt!  She  knew  that  she  was 
young,  and  inexperienced,  but  had 
thought  that  employment  would  be  se¬ 
cured  as  a  matter  of  course,  according 
to  her  ability. 

All  right — if  others  would  not  hire 
her,  then  she  would  work  for  herself! 

So  she  went  back  to  study  beauty 
culture,  specializing  in  scalp  treat¬ 
ments,  facials  and  shampooing.  She 
studied  the  entire  course  from  a  tech¬ 
nical  standpoint,  to  get  a  sound  back¬ 
ground,  and  liked  the  work  immensely, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  it. 

When  that  training  was  finished,  she 
opened  a  small  shop  in  Manteca,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  her  parents  lived,  em¬ 
ploying  a  sighted  operator  to  help  her 
with  permanent  waving,  finger  waving, 
manicuring  and  other  specialties  that 


she  did  not  attend  to  herself.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  there,  she  moved  to 
Sonora,  where  she  has  been  in  business 
nine  years. 

“There  were  many  strenuous  days  at 
the  beginning,”  she  says,  “but  I  have 
built  up  my  business  gradually  and  se¬ 
curely.  During  the  past  year,  I  have 
installed  the  most  modern  equipment 
used  in  beauty  shops,  and  have  just 
completely  remodelled  the  interior  of 
my  store,  and  at  present  employ  three 
operators. 

“I  enjoy  the  work,  and  carry  on  my 
business  without  any  difficulty.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  meet  the  public,  and 
I  derive  a  great  deal  from  that. 

“Aside  from  my  business,  I  maintain 
my  own  apartment,  which  is  very  mod¬ 
ern  and  comfortable.  I  live  alone  — 
prefer  doing  so.  But  the  apartment  is 
not  far  from  the  shop,  so  I  go  back  and 
forth  alone,  and  go  out  a  great  deal 
socially,  and  return  my  social  obliga¬ 
tions,  because  I  love  to  entertain.  In 
my  own  opinion,  I  lead  a  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  life,  and  I  wish  all  the  blind  could 
be  as  happily  situated  as  I  am,  and  get 
as  much  out  of  life.” 
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PORTABLE  BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 
READY  FOR  PRODUCTION 


WHEN  Louis 
Braille,  that 
resourceful 
blind  man,  in  1829 
designed  his  dotted 
system  of  raised 
printing,  which 
made  it  possible  for 
the  blind,  in  spite  of 
their  handicaps,  to 
write  as  well  as  read 


-Braille  Institute  Photo 

Braille  Institute  Portable  Braille  Typewriter 


what  they  and 
others  wrote,  he  in¬ 
augurated  a  literary 
renaissance  in  the 
education  and  reha- 
bilitation  of  the 
blind. 

Braille,  because  of 
h  i  s  position  in  t  h  e 
institution  which 
graduated  him,  as  instructor  of  music 
and  mathematics,  felt  more  keenly 
than  others,  the  need  of  a  system  of 
raised  printing  which  would  enable  a 
blind  student  or  teacher  to  jot  down  on 
paper  and  read  back  his  own  notations. 
Thus,  necessity  again  became  the 
mother  of  an  invention  which,  though 
now  more  than  100  years  old,  has  come 
through  with  but  relatively  few 
changes  and  which  posterity  will  ever 
retain  in  much  the  same  code-form  as 
when  Braille  gave  it  to  the  world. 

Through  these  many  years,  type¬ 
writers  and  appliances  for  the  writing 
of  Braille  by  the  blind  have  been  in¬ 
vented  and  used,  but  progress  in  this 
field  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs. 
This  is  likely  because  the  invention  of 
appliances  for  the  blind  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  commercially  interesting 


to  engineers.  Thus  the  field  has  been 
left  entirely  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
which,  because  of  limited  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  experimental  purposes,  have 
been  hampered  at  the  outset  in  design¬ 
ing  and  producing  modern  means  for 
writing  Braille 

Nevertheless,  several  devices  have 
been  designed  and  manufactured,  the 
benefits  of  which,  to  blind  students  and 
blind  business  men  and  women,  it  is 
impossible  to  evaluate. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  until  now  there  has  not  been  a 
really,  refined,  efficient  Braille  type¬ 
writer  invented. 

For  five  years,  the  Braille  Institute 
management  has  been  aware  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  a  good  Braille  type¬ 
writer.  For  five  years  this  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  active,  with  the  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  in  the  design 
and  production  of  such  a  typewriter; 
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for  five  years,  unfortunately,  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  delayed  for  lack  of  funds. 
On  this  account,  the  policy  of  “watch¬ 
ful  waiting,”  until  such  time  as  funds 
were  forthcoming  to  get  the  product  on 
the  market,  was  enforced  upon  the  In¬ 
stitute  management. 

This  had  its  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages.  The  delays  afforded 
time  to  study  the  problem  thoroughly; 
and  to  profit  by  the  experimentations 
and  productions  of  other  agencies.  In 
this  interim,  several  working  models 
were  produced  in  the  engineering  lab- 
oratory  and  machine-shop  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  grad¬ 
uate  engineer. 

One  after  another  of  these  working 
models  was  thoroughly  tested  only  to 
be  returned  to  the  laboratory  for  im¬ 
provement  and  refinement. 

Always  in  the  development  of  this 
typewriter  the  predominating  motive 
was:  (1)  to  produce  a  Braille  type¬ 
writer  speedy  and  quiet  enough  to  be 
used  by  blind  students  in  high  schools 
and  universities  for  note-taking  in  the 
classroom  ;  (2)  a  typewriter  light 
enough,  and  compact  enough,  to  serve 
blind  business  men  and  women  much 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  portable  type¬ 
writer,  now  developed  to  high  effi¬ 
ciency,  serves  their  contemporaries 
with  sight;  (3)  a  typewriter,  different 
and  better  than  any  Braille  writer  used 
anywhere,  as  near  trouble-proof  as  pos¬ 
sible  —  one  which  would  receive  the 
paper  on  a  flat  horizontal  basis  rather 
than  along  conventional  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  manufacturers  of  other 
Braille  writers,  which  have  proved  so 
annoying  and  impracticable. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Institute’s  portable  Braille  type¬ 
writer  which  is  now  ready  for  manu¬ 
facture.  With  this  unique  model  the 
paper  feeds  through  from  the  front,  the 
key  mechanism  being  so  designed  as  to 
make  this  feasible.  A  clever  feature 
also  makes  possible  replacement  of  the 


embossed  page  in  the  carriage  for  cor¬ 
rection,  without  crushing  the  dots;  and 
a  back-spacer  at  the  left  of  the  key¬ 
board  facilitates  its  operation.  Con¬ 
venient  marginal  stops  make  possible 
the  use  of  any  width  sheet  up  to  nine 
inches.  The  last  typewritten  line,  or 
even  the  very  last  letter  made  at  any 
place  in  a  line,  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  finger  reader  without  shifting  the 
carriage. 

The  typewriter  is  so  compact  as  to 
require  a  case  only  5^4  x  8^2  x  13^4 
inches,  weighing  11  lbs.  The  case  itself 
is  substantially  constructed  and  artis¬ 
tically  designed  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  on  the  market  for  ordi¬ 
nary  typewriters,  and  it  is  large 
enough  to  contain  one  pound  of  paper 
for  ready  use. 

The  fruition  of  these  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  is  there¬ 
fore  ready  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind 
of  the  nation  and  world:  for  the  same 
six  keys  on  this  typewriter  will  make 
Braille  letters  and  characters  and  con¬ 
tractions  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 
German  and  every  language  on  earth 
which  has  an  alphabet.  This  remark¬ 
able  feature  is  not,  however,  due  so 
much  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  de¬ 
signers  of  the  typewriter,  as  to  that  of 
Louis  Braille,  whose  system  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  languages. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  being  a  non-profit  corporation, 
will  make  this  typewriter  available  to 
the  blind  at  cost,  or  at  such  prices 
below  cost  as  the  blind  are  able  to  pay, 
dependent  upon  funds  available  to  the 
institution  which  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  With  the  working  model  com¬ 
pleted,  ready  for  manufacture,  the 
Braille  Institute’s  management  is 
marking  time  when  production  of  the 
machine  may  begin.  Thousands  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  world  are 
also  patiently  marking  time  when  they 
may  acquire  the  typewriter  for  which 
they  have  waited  so  long. 

To  avoid  further  delay,  the  Braille 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DO  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF 

THE  BLIND? 

By  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

Edited  from  an  article  which  was  published  in  The  Braille  Mirror  for 
May,  1936,  written  originally  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
California  Council  for  the  Blind  for  presentation  to  its  members. 


WHAT  shall  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  do  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  blind?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  to 
some  extent  be  found  in  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Law 
passed  by  the  Seventy-Fourth  Con¬ 
gress  and  signed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  June  20,  1936.  That  it  is  not  fully 
answered  in  that  legislation  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  following  comments. 

There  will  always  be  two  classes  of 
adult  blind  to  deal  with,  namely :  those 
who  are  eligible  for  rehabilitation,  and 
those  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated  for 
gainful  occupations. 

The  first  class  constitutes  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  the  second,  a  social 
one;  and  the  sooner  workers  engaged 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  recognize 
this  distinctive  fact,  the  sooner  relief 
will  be  forthcoming  to  both  classes. 

To  some  extent,  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  embraces  their  social 
welfare.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  extent 
that  the  employable  blind  are  given  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  professions  and  indus¬ 
try  at  lucrative  compensation,  their  so¬ 
cial  problems  will  automatically  solve 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  welfare 
of  the  blind  does  not  necessarily  in- 
i  elude  their  economic  welfare.  Socially, 
the  blind  may,  through  the  kindness  of 
philanthropy,  or  by  pensions,  be  well 
I  cared  for  in  the  course  of  time;  but  if 
,so  there  may  still  be  a  crying  need  for 
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employment  with  which  they  can  keep 
both  mind  and  body  engaged  and 
thereby  remove  the  curse  arising  from 
enforced  idleness. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Blind  Em¬ 
ployment  Law  is  a  long  step  towards 
economic  recovery  for  the  employable 
blind,  but  it  does  not  afford  much,  if 
any,  relief  to  the  vast  army  of  unem¬ 
ployable  blind  who,  because  of  declin¬ 
ing  years,  other  infirmities  and  limita¬ 
tions,  must  always  be  dependent  upon 
society  for  the  meagre  comforts  of  life. 
This  is  partly  because  many  of  them 
lost  their  sight  in  advanced  years,  at 
the  age  when  the  average  person  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  of  retirement.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  consistent  to  expect 
them  to  stage  a  successful  come-back, 
nor  to  get  along  without  the  aid  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

In  other  words,  the  blind  of  the  na¬ 
tion  might  be  socially  well  cared  for, 
but  still  economically  unsound :  for, 
until  we  provide  lucrative  occupations 
for  the  employable  blind  the  social  net¬ 
work  will  always  be  weak;  while  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  endeavor  to  improve  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  of  all  classes  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  enhance  their  economic  op¬ 
portunities. 

Therefore,  a  Federal  pension  should 
be  provided  for  them,  such  as  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  in  H.  R.  5538,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn  on 
March  10,  1937,  wherein  every  blind 
person  with  less  than  five  per  cent  vi- 
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sion  might  receive  a  Federal  pension 
of  $50  a  month,  provided  the  pension, 
with  other  earnings  or  income,  does 
not  exceed  $1200  a  year. 

In  my  opinion,  that  bill  might  well 
be  amended  to  reduce  the  age  limit 
from  21  to  18  years.  The  clause  making 
any  person  with  more 
than  five  per  cent  vi¬ 
sion  ineligible  should 
also  be  changed  or 
clarified  to  define  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  meant 
by  five  per  cent  vision 
and  to  regulate  the 
examination  necessary 
to  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness  in 
each  individual  case. 

Otherwise,  there  will 
be  diversities  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  part  of 
physicians  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  appli¬ 
cants,  resulting  usu¬ 
ally  in  dissatisfaction  and  injustice 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  blind. 

Also,  the  annual  income  or  earnings 
of  the  pensioners  in  addition  to  the 
pensions  should  be  increased  from  $50 
to  $100  a  month,  making  it  possible  for 
the  more  resourceful,  employable  blind 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  $150  a  month  in¬ 
come. 

Rather  than  jeopardize  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  morale  of  the  employable 
blind,  a  pension  such  as  this  would 
help  them  with  overhead  expense  in 
the  pioneering  of  business  enterprises 
or  their  professions  and  trades  and  at 
the  same  time  encourage  them  to  push 
forward  towards  the  realization  of 
greater  incomes  as  self-respecting,  en¬ 
ergetic  members  of  society. 

In  addition,  the  pension  plan, 
amended  to  include  the  blind  of  18 
years  or  over,  would  greatly  aid  the 
blind  as  well  as  benefit  the  student  in 
his  efforts  for  higher  education  as  well 
as  benefit  the  elderly  blind. 

There  are  reasonable  arguments 


enough  to  show  why  a  blind  person  in 
either  one  of  the  classes  mentioned  in 
this  paper  needs  more  assistance  so¬ 
cially  or  economically  than  does  the 
average  person  with  handicaps  other 
than  blindness.  Often  to  attend  social 
functions  he  is  put  to  double  expense 

from  the  time  he  leaves 
his  home  till  he  returns. 
To  some  extent  the 
same  is  true  econom¬ 
ically.  In  business  his 
overhead  expense  is 
virtually  double  that 
of  his  competitor  and 
in  addition  usually  to 
maintain  the  proper 
home  environment 
costs  him  more  than 
it  necessarily  costs 
other  handicapped  per¬ 
sons. 

Whatever  is  done  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to 
the  blind,  social  or 
economic,  the  plan  should  be  as 
simple  and  as  unembarrassing  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  applicant.  All  the  investi¬ 
gation  necessary  is:  (1)  Determination 
of  the  applicant’s  eligibility  as  to  the 
degree  of  blindness,  made  by  a  repu¬ 
table  ophthalmologist;  and  (2)  A 
sworn  affidavit  signed  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  three  witnesses  as  to  his 
eligibility  under  the  law  and  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  answers  to  a  simple  ques¬ 
tionnaire  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
These  requirements  have  been  ade¬ 
quately  provided  for  in  Congressman 
Dunn’s  bill,  H.  R.  5538. 

One  reason  for  giving  the  blind  per¬ 
son  the  privilege  of  earning  as  much  as 
$100  a  month  in  addition  to  his  pen- 1 
sion,  which  I  have  suggested  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Dunn  Bill,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  self-dependence,  development 
of  initiative  and  resourcefulness  rather 
than  stifle  them,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  limited  in  earning  power 
to  less  than  they  received  as  pensions. 

Obviously,  if  a  blind  pensioner  is  to 
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be  penalized  when  endeavoring  to  earn 
something  in  addition  to  his  pension, 
there  will  be  little  incentive  to  expand 
the  necessary  time  and  energy  in  the 
effort  to  increase  his  standard  of  living. 

A  very  good  reason  why  a  Federal 
pension  should  be  provided  for  the  un¬ 
employable  blind  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  now,  under  Federal  relief  for 
the  unemployed,  the  blind  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  because  relief  administrators  re¬ 
gard  them  as  “unemployables.” 

The  exceptions  are  rare  where  a  per¬ 
son  with  less  than  five  per  cent  vision 
could  realize  the  maximum  of  income 
possible  under  the  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Dunn  Bill.  This  being  the 
case,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
convince  those  who  might  for  that  rea¬ 
son  oppose  such  a  pension  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  blind  should  not 
be  penalized  for  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  few. 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  blind  person  who 
receives  a  pension  of  $35,  $50,  or  even 
$75  a  month,  is  able  to  earn  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  through  hard  labor,  surely  he 
should  have  this  privilege  without  in¬ 
curring  the  risk  of 
having  what  he  earns 
deducted  from  his  pen¬ 
sion.  Otherwise,  he 
would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  fully  justified  in  not 
doing  anything  at  all. 

But  if  the  pensioner 
is  allowed  to  earn 
what  he  can  up  to 
$100  a  month,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  pension, 
you  cannot  tell  me 
that  any  self-respect¬ 
ing  blind  person  would 
permit  a  monthly  pen¬ 
sion  to  stifle  his  ini¬ 
tiative.  Rather,  pen¬ 
sions,  in  addition  to  earning  power, 
would  relieve  the  fear  of  lack  and  star¬ 
vation  while  the  blind  are  striving  to 
establish  themselves  in  business. 

For  nearly  15  years  now  I  have  been 


giving  public  talks  to  clubs,  civic  and 
service  organizations,  always  stressing 
the  resourcefulness  of  many  blind  and 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  trades 
and  professions,  especially  the  profes¬ 
sions  when  properly  fitted.  This  will 
continue  to  be  my  attitude  as  long  as 
I  live,  but  I  shall  not,  and  cannot,  be 
unmindful  of  the  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  who  cannot  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  for  self-support.  These  should  be 
pensioned  by  the  Federal  government 
under  some  plan.  There  is  no  need  of 
white-washing  the  plan  by  calling  it  a 
‘"subsidy”  or  “state  aid”  or  some  other 
name.  It  means  a  pension  just  the 
same. 

It  is  gratifying  that  many  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind,  including  educators 
in  our  state  schools,  are  encouraging 
and  teaching  the  blind  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  might  prove  very  inter¬ 
esting,  as  well  as  discouraging  if  it 
could  be  learned  how  many  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  graduates  from 
schools  for  the  blind,  including  blind 
adults  rehabilitated,  who  have  never 
had  a  day’s  work  after  graduation  that 

afforded  them  suffi¬ 
cient  compensation  to 
live  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

From  all  over  this 
nation,  the  blind  are 
appealing  to  the 
Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  for 
help.  Those  who  are 
physically  able  to 
work  want  employ¬ 
ment  rather  than  pen¬ 
sions.  But  if  they 
can’t  get  employment 
they  want  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  that  can 
be  obtained  only 
through  employment  or  pensions. 
Which  shall  it  be? 

If  the  choice  were  left  to  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  —  able-bodied  blind  — 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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1  937  Budget 

Again,  as  in  the  January  issue,  we 
call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  annual 
budget  approved  by  the  trustees,  in¬ 
serted  loosely  in  this  issue. 

Noteworthy  and  commendable  in 
this  respect,  we  believe,  is  the  fact : 
First,  that  the  full  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  year  amounts  to  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  second, 
that  this  administrative  expense  is  al¬ 
ready  underwritten  from  month  to 
month  by  pledges  given  for  that  spe¬ 
cific  purpose. 

You  will  therefore  realize  that  ONE 
HUNDRED  CENTS  of  every  DOL¬ 
LAR  you  contribute  to  the  budget  will 
be  spent  in  needed  service  to  the  blind. 

An  audit  of  the  books  is  made  an¬ 
nually  by  a  certified  public  accountant, 
and  these  audits,  from  the  time  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  organized,  are  on  file  in 
the  office  for  inspection  of  members 
and  interested  friends. 

Among  other  things,  these  audits  re¬ 
flect  clearly  successive  steps  of  prog¬ 
ress  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year,  through  a  period  of  seventeen 
years.  They,  and  the  records  of  the 
many  services  rendered  the  blind  of  the 
community  and  nation,  show  also  that 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
is  ably  managed  and  adequately 


equipped  to  cope  intelligently  with  all 
the  problems  having  to  do  with  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  blind. 

Every  item  in  the  budget  represents 
a  long-needed  service  of  some  kind — 
services  which  the  blind  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  nation  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.  Its  Board  of  Trustees 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  respond  generously,  and  im¬ 
mediately,  so  that  the  budget  can  be 
balanced  early  in  the  present  calendar 
year,  which  is  the  Institute’s  fiscal 
year. 

Contributions,  large  or  small,  to  this 
end  will  be  gratefully  received  and  re¬ 
ceipted  for.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  made  payable  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Being  a  non-profit  institution,  all 
contributions  may  be  deducted  from 
income  tax  reports. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Members 

More  than  200  members  and  guests 
attended  the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  held  March  2  at  the  institution’s 
headquarters,  741  North  Vermont,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  trustee’s  report  for  the  year  pre- 
sented  a  budget  in  the  amount  of 
$85,788  making  provision,  among  other 
things,  for  a  salesroom  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  handicraft 
work  of  the  blind  may  be  displayed  and 
sold  free  of  charge ;  literature  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types  for  the  blind,  includ¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  Webster’s  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Dictionary;  and  $5,500 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  portable 
Braille  typewriter  which  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Braille  Institute. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  were  re¬ 
ported  at  $53,480.08,  the  largest  annual 
income  in  the  17  years  of  the  organiza- 
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tion’s  history.  The  disbursements  for 
the  year,  covering  services  rendered 
the  b  1  i  n  d  by  the  Institute,  totaled 
$53,124.76,  as  follows:  home  teaching, 
$2,992.07 ;  free  lending  library, 
$4,282.68 ;  literature  distributed, 
$9,735.91;  social  welfare,  $4,358.72; 
business  placement  and  guidance, 
$1,063.02;  cost  of  books  and  periodicals 
sold  and  circulated,  $30,692.36,  leaving 
a  net  gain  of  $355.32. 

The  members  went  on  record  en¬ 
dorsing  the  passage  of  bills  pending  in 
the  California  Legislature,  providing 
for  amendments  to  the  present  state- 
aid  law  for  the  blind,  and  appropriating 
$15,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
salesroom  and  workshop  for  the  blind 
of  San  Diego  County. 

Reports  covering  the  Institute’s  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  blind  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  placement  and  guidance,  social 
welfare,  home  teaching  and  library 

[  service,  were  also  read. 

Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
P.  A.  Be-Hannesey,  Hon.  Frank  C. 
Collier,  W.  H.  Kindig,  M.  F.  Palmer, 
Robert  A.  Odell,  A.  L.  Sonderegger,  C. 
L.  Whitehead  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes. 

The  reports  are  being  printed  for  cir¬ 
culation  to  members  and  contributors 
and  to  others  who  may  request  them. 

Open  House  Reception 

From  time  to  time  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,  Inc.,  has  featured 
open  house  receptions  in  the  evening, 
thus  enabling  those  who  could  not  oth¬ 
erwise  visit  the  institution  to  see  the 
various  departments  functioning  nor¬ 
mally.  In  this  way,  many  people  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
books  and  magazines  for  the  blind  are 
printed  at  the  rate  of  14,000  pages  an 
hour ;  how  blind  proof-readers  read 
from  the  Braille  copy;  and  the  many 
other  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Braille  Institute  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  this 


kind  was  the  open  house  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
members  March  2. 

After  a  tour  of  the  institution,  during 
which  every  department  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  annual  reports  were  read  and 
a  program  featuring  blind  talent  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Weirick,  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  advisory  board,  presen  ted 
Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  blind  lyric  so¬ 
prano,  now  associated  with  the  Braille 
Institute  as  ambassador  of  good  will; 
Alfred  Kloess,  blind  pianist  and 
teacher  in  the  classes  for  the  sightless, 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools;  and  Jim¬ 
mie  Burns,  blind  student  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  Junior  College,  who  read  humor¬ 
ous  bits  from  one  of  the  Institute’s 
monthly  magazines,  The  Braille  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Field  Work  in  California 

The  State  of  California  employs  field 
workers  whose  first  concern  is  the 
teaching  of  handicraft  to  blind  persons 
in  their  homes.  This  work  is  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Work  for 
the  Non-Custodial  Blind. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  handi¬ 
craft,  the  field  workers  in  this  bureau 
are  charged  with  the  following  serv¬ 
ices  : 

(1)  Making  periodic  visits  to  the 
homes  of  blind  persons,  (2)  helping  in 
the  readjustment  of  newly  blinded 
cases,  (3)  aiding  the  families  in  the 
psychological  readjustment  of  the 
blind  persons,  and  (4)  planning  for 
training  for  reestablishment  in  busi¬ 
ness  if  possible. 

This  work  is  of  great  importance  and 
value  in  the  readjustment  of  the  blind. 
It  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  blind  person  himself,  for  a  qualified 
field  worker  can  do  much  to  offset  the 
handicap  of  blindness  by  her  instruc¬ 
tion  in  handicraft,  which  affords  useful 
work  to  occupy  the  blind  person’s  time. 
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The  sale  of  the  articles  thus  made  of¬ 
fers  a  further  stimulus  and  a  feeling 
that  blindness  has  not  resulted  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  blind  person  in  a  position  where 
useful  and  remunerative  work  is  im¬ 
possible  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  important  to  the  family  of  a 
blind  person,  for  the  field  worker  is 
able  to  help  solve  the  many  family 
problems  arising  from  blindness. 

It  is  important  to  the  community,  for 
it  results  in  a  healthier  physical  and 
mental  condition  than  would  otherwise 
obtain  and,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  in  many  cases  it  lightens  the 
expense  of  financial  aid  to  the  blind  by 
making  them  at  least  in  part  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

California  should  have  more  of  these 
field  workers.  Many  counties  are  not 
covered  at  all  by  a  field  worker  and 
many  others  are  visited  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  In  those  counties  there  live  over 
one  thousand  blind  persons. 

Two  of  these  workers  are  assigned 
to  cover  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Orange  and  Riverside,  an  area  of 
36,906  square  miles,  containing  approx¬ 
imately  3,700  blind  persons.  A  reason¬ 
able  case  load  in  this  work  is  fifty. 

Where  governmental  agencies  are 
inadequate  it  is  the  function  of  private 
agencies  to  step  in  and  do  as  much  as 
they  can  to  alleviate  the  condition. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  employs  a  home  teacher  to 
teach  the  reading  of  raised  print  to  the 
blind,  for  this  activity  also  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  carried  on  by  the  State.  In 
Southern  California  there  is  but  one 
State  teacher  for  the  four  thousand 
blind  of  the  area. 

Is  it  too  much  for  the  blind  to  expect 
State  or  private  assistance  in  working 
out  their  problems,  or  should  they  be 
left  alone  to  work  them  out  as  best 
they  can  themselves?  Government  in 
general  finds  that  money  spent  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work  of  all  kinds  is  well  re¬ 


paid  and  the  salvaging  of  individuals 
for  society  has  become  a  principal  gov¬ 
ernmental  function.  In  California  work 
of  this  type  for  the  blind  has  not  kept 
pace  with  similar  work  in  other  fields. 
Sooner  or  later  the  public  will  demand 
that  every  blind  person,  even  though 
he  live  in  an  outlying  area,  receive 
equally  with  others  the  benefits  of 
kindly  and  understanding  instruction 
by  trained  workers  for  the  blind. 

Braille  Dictionary  Notice 

Due  in  part  to  technical  problems 
arising  in  the  publication  of  a  self- 
pronouncing  dictionary,  work  on 
Webster’s  Secondary  School  edition  in 
Braille,  which  was  begun  some  time 
ago  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  has  been  j 
temporarily  halted. 

Dictionaries  in  Braille  cannot  be 
published  often  as  is  done  in  ordinary 
printing.  So,  to  be  sure  that  the  Braille 
edition  may  be  printed  in  the  simplest 
form  possible,  it  has  been  decided  to 
print  and  bind  a  small  edition  of  the 
first  volume,  the  plates  for  which  have 
been  made,  for  circulation  among  blind 
students  who  in  turn  will  be  invited  to 
criticize  the  experimental  volume  thor-  ;i 
oughly  from  every  angle.  Their  sug-  j| 
gestions  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
helpful  in  making  this  Braille  diction¬ 
ary  truly  serviceable  to  the  blind. 

The  Braille  Institute’s  edition  of  the 
dictionary  will  be  circulated  among  the 
adult  blind  who  are  unable  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
blind  departments  of  the  several  public 
libraries  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  dictionary  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  libraries. 

With  the  aid  of  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  and  endowments  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  hoped  to  price  the  Braille  diction¬ 
ary  on  a  parity  with  the  ink  print  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  work. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  ( Louisville ,  Ky.).  With  funds 
contributed  by  individuals  and  other 
organizations  for  the  blind,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has 
rendered  aid  to  twenty-nine  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  and  near  Louisville  who  were 
hit  by  the  flood.  Each  case  is  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  field  agent  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Printing  House 
says,  "We  are  so  deep  into  this  relief 
problem  that  I  don’t  see  how  our  blind 
would  have  ever  come  through  this 
terrible  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
generous  donations  sent  in  by  the 
friends  of  the  Printing  House.” 

<> 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind .  The  appropriation  for  $15,000 
to  purchase  and  equip  a  Work  Shop 
and  Center  for  the  Blind  at  138  South 
2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor  of  Utah.  The 
building  will  be  opened  formally  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  appropriation 
for  the  regular  work  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  raised  from  $10,000  to 


$11,000.  ^ 

;  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  organized  about  one  year  ago, 
has  published  the  first  number  of  its 
magazine,  "We  the  Blind”,  in  which  it 
offers  a  fifteen  point  program  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Among  other  things,  the  federation 
proposes  to  create'  a  mutual  life  insur¬ 
ance  fund  and  to  include  a  burial  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  present  blind  pension  act.  It 
dedicates  itself  to  striving  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  pension  of  $50.00  monthly  for  the 
blind.  The  federation  also  wishes  to 
abolish  completely  or  reorganize  the 
present  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and 


to  secure  blind  representation  upon 
every  executive  board  of  every  agency, 
workshop  and  home  for  the  blind  in 
the  state  and  to  steadily  increase  this 
representation  until  blind  representa¬ 
tion  eventually  is  in  the  majority. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of 
Adult  Blind .  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Club  of  Adult  Blind  was  formed  specif¬ 
ically  eight  years  ago  to  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  State  aid  to  needy 
blind  act:  to  tell  blind  persons  how  to 
secure  such  aid  and  to  help  them  main¬ 
tain  a  j  u  s  t  amount.  Naturally,  the 
Club’s  major  interest  this  spring  is  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  No.  4  which  would  amend 
the  State  aid  law.  The  blind  hope  that 
this  bill  will  insure  to  each  qualified 
blind  person  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month;  that  is,  the  State  would  give 
fifty  dollars  minus  any  private  income 
above  thirty-three  dollars  a  month, 
which  few  blind  persons  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  do  away 
with  present  unhappiness  arising  from 
the  fact  that  individuals  with  appar¬ 
ently  similar  need,  but  with  different 
social  workers  handling  their  cases,  do 
not  receive  the  same  amounts  of  aid. 
With  the  extraordinary  expenses  re¬ 
quired  of  all  blind  persons  for  addi¬ 
tional  necessary  services,  they  cannot 
have  a  decent  standard  of  living  under 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  Therefore,  the 
Club’s  sighted  and  blind  members  alike 
are  carefully  watching  this  measure 
and  seeking  to  have  it  attain  this  goal. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
A  careful  study  was  made  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  well  as  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  In 
addition  to  working  as  a  member  of  the 
governor’s  committee  to  study  this  leg- 
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islation,  conferences  were  held  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  with  our 
United  States  and  State  Senators  and 
Representatives.  A  further  study  was 
made  by  questionnaires  sent  to  the 
states  that  had  and  that  had  not 
changed  their  statutes  to  conform  to 
the  Social  Security  Board’s  require¬ 
ments. 

When  it  was  thought  that  Missouri 
could  be  the  recipient  of  Federal  funds 
to  supplement  the  work  of  its  various 
departments,  we  were  very  anxious  to 
qualify  for  such  assistance.  However, 
when  it  was  learned  that  Federal  funds 
under  this  Act  were  only  available  for 
payments  in  the  form  of  relief  to  the 
"needy”  blind  under  the  specific  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  it 
was  necessary  to  very  carefully  recon¬ 
sider  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  qualify 
for  this  aid. 

By  changing  from  a  flat  rate  to  a 
sliding  scale,  and  granting  the  aid  on 
the  basis  of  "need”  according  to  the 
same  requirements  as  old  age  pensions, 
it  would  no  doubt  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  administration,  as  well  as  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  the  intent  that  "deserv¬ 
ing”  blind  persons  under  the  present 
statutes  be  pensioned.  This  pension  to 
enable  them,  in  a  measure,  to  continue 
as  an  integral  part  of  society  and  not 
be  subjected  to  the  rigid  investigations 
of  those  applying  for  poor  relief,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  the  pauperous  condition  of  in¬ 
digents. 

Until  it  can  be  proven  that  grants  to 
states  for  aid  to  the  blind  under  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  can  sup¬ 
plement  and  enable  the  states  already 
having  programs  for  their  blind,  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  develop  (with  possibly  a  few 
constructive  corrections  along  the  way) 
rather  than  tear  down  and  destroy  the 
work  already  accomplished,  it  would 


seem  better  not  to  try  to  qualify  for 
participation  in  these  Federal  funds. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind .  The  Colorado  Legislature  now 
in  Session  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  the 
use  of  drops  in  babies’  eyes  at  birth. 
This  bill  has  already  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  is  now  a  law. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  ( Editorial  in  February,  1937, 
issue).  For  a  long  time  I  have  had 
vaguely  in  mind  a  plan  that  I  have 
wanted  to  work  out,  and  now  I  mean 
to  give  it  a  trial.  You  can  help  me 
with  it. 

There  are  blind  people  who  are  born 
with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  there  are  others  who  have  such  will 
power  that  they  cannot  be  kept  down, 
or  who  have  influential  friends  to  give 
them  help  and  advice  toward  success. 
Still  others  in  this  group,  beginning  at 
small  things  and  without  means  or  in¬ 
fluence,  have  worked  themselves  up. 
All  honor  to  these. 

But  there  are  many,  very  many,  in 
the  world  of  the  blind — just  as  there 
are  in  the  sighted  world — who  do  not 
have  such  gifts,  or  influence,  or  luck,  if 
you  wish  to  call  it  that;  and  there  are 
many  whose  health  does  not  permit 
them  to  attempt  things  they  might 
otherwise  do. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  second 
group  could  be  greatly  helped  in  every 
way  if  each  of  them  had  a  good  friend 
or  friends,  blind  or  sighted,  who  would 
act  as  big  brothers  or  sisters  to  them — 
real  friends,  who  loved  them  and  would 
give  them  the  help  they  needed,  or  find 
somone  else  to  do  so.  It  is  not  always 
financial  help  that  these  blind  need: 
they  need  a  friend  or  friends  who  would 
advise  them  on  all  matters  and  help 
them  in  every  way,  especially  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Now,  my  plan  is  to  try  to  find  such 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Federal 

H.  R.  168.  Amends  the  act  of  1931 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  books  for  the  blind,  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  to  $275,000  annually, 
not  exceeding  $100,000  thereof  to  be 
expended  for  books  in  raised  charac¬ 
ters,  and  not  exceeding  $175,000 
thereof  to  be  expended  for  sound-re¬ 
production  records.  Endorsed  by 
Braille  Institute. 

H.  R.  4582.  Amends  the  act  of  1919 
which  appropriates  money  to  aid  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  increasing  the  amount  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  $115,000  annually.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Braille  Institute. 

H.  R.  5538.  Provides  that  all  blind 
persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over,  whose  annual  income  is  less  than 
$1,200  a  year,  shall  receive  a  pension  of 
up  to  $50  per  month.  Endorsed  by 
Braille  Institute.  (See  article  on 
page  7). 

S.  1309.  Amends  the  act  of  1936 
which  authorizes  the  operation  of 
stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind 
persons,  outlining  the  method  by 
which  states  may  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  application 
of  the  provision  of  the  original  act.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Braille  Institute. 

An  amendment  to  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  which  establishes  a  new  part 
to  Title  X,  Part  2,  providing  for  allot- 
ting  money  to  states  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  Social  Security  activities 
for  the  blind.  Endorsed  by  Braille  In¬ 
stitute. 

I  California 

A.  B.  4.  Amends  the  State  law  grant¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  blind.  Endorsed  by 
Braille  Institute. 

A.  B.  817.  Permits  the  blind  to  op¬ 
erate  stands  in  State  buildings  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  cooperation  of  county  and 
city  governments  in  such  projects.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Braille  Institute. 

A.  B.  2708.  (S.  B.  190).  Provides 

subsidy  for  the  operation  of  the  work¬ 


shop  and  salesroom  for  the  blind  in 
San  Diego.  Endorsed  by  Braille  In¬ 
stitute.  In  Los  Angeles  and  in  Oak¬ 
land,  the  State  maintains  industrial 
workshops  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
and  for  their  employment  after  the 
training  has  been  completed.  The 
Braille  Institute  believes  that  the  blind 
in  San  Diego  County  are  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  and  that  the 
taxpayers  of  California  favor  this  leg¬ 
islation. 


PORTABLE  BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Institute  now  appeals  to  the  public  for 
funds  with  which  to  finance  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  sum  of  fifty  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  should  be  forthcoming  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
allotment.  When  these  are  made  and 
marketed  the  revenue  realized  from 
sales  at  production  cost  or  less  will  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  other  typewriters  which  in 
turn  will  be  made  available  to  the 
blind.  Meanwhile,  a  lending  agency  is 
being  established  within  the  Institute’s 
bureau  of  business  placement  and 
guidance,  from  which  typewriters  will 
be  lent  indefinitely  to  the  blind  unable 
to  pay  any  portion  of  the  production 
cost. 

If  you  had  no  other  means  of  corres¬ 
ponding  with  your  friends,  or  of  jotting 
on  paper  notations  and  information  for 
personal  reference,  than  a  typewriter, 
you  would  want  one,  wouldn’t  you?  So 
do  thousands  of  the  blind  who  must  be 
assisted  financially  in  acquiring  them. 

To  this  end,  you,  kind  reader,  and 
the  whole  reading  public  are  earnestly 
asked  to  help.  Send  your  contribution 
and  make  your  check  payable  to 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
using  the  e  n  c  lo  s  e  d  card  for  conve¬ 
nience,  the  receipt  of  which,  with  your 
contribution,  will  assure  its  use  for  the 
purpose  desired. 

A  kind  friend  has  already  pledged 
$500  to  aid  in  manufacturing  the  first 
writers  on  the  condition  that  the  re¬ 
maining  $5,000,  estimated  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  1937  budget  as  the  amount 
needed  to  complete  the  first  100  ma¬ 
chines,  is  contributed  by  other  friends. 
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Continued  from  Page  14) 
a  friend  or  friends  for  those  of  you  who 
would  like  me  to  do  so.  These  friends 
could  visit  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
read  to  you,  take  you  to  church  or  to 
places  of  entertainment,  etc.  They 
would  soon  learn  to  love  you  and  to  do 
little  things  for  you  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  them;  and  all  this  would  do  much 
to  give  sighted  people  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  If  you  did  not  like  your  new 
friend  or  friends,  or  they  did  not  like 
you,  then  you  could  easily  discontinue 
your  relations. 

Friends  of  the  right  kind  are  needed 
by  everyone,  and  those  who  do  not  have 
friends  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  ad¬ 
vice,  comfort  and  cheer,  miss  one  of  the 
great  joys  of  life.  I  am  willing  to  try  to 
organize  this  movement.  I  would  ask 
first  the  co-operation  of  all  the  blind; 
of  all  schools  and  other  organizations 
for  the  blind;  of  all  home  teachers  and 
workers  for  the  blind;  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  Junior  League 
Clubs,  and  other  welfare  workers;  and 
of  churches  and  other  organizations. 

I  do  believe  that  such  a  plan,  if  it 
could  be  worked  out,  would  do  much 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  large  group 
of  the  blind. 

These  friends  could  advise  you  as  to 
many  things  you  could  do  in  your  own 
home,  and  could  convince  members  of 
your  family  that  you  can  do  this  and 
that,  and  get  them  to  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  In  case  of  illness,  if 
you  needed  suggestions  as  to  the  right 
physician  to  see,  they  could  advise  you 
along  this  line.  They  could  find  some¬ 
one  to  look  after  your  radio,  type¬ 
writer,  etc.,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
In  other  words,  they  would  just  be  big 
brothers  and  big  sisters  to  you. 

I  am  communicating  with  some  or¬ 
ganizations  to  get  their  suggestions  and 
co-operation  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  big 
thing  to  get  generally  organized,  and  it 


may  be  just  a  sort  of  dream,  but,  you 
know,  dreams  often  come  true.  What 
shall  we  call  such  an  organization? 
There  is  already  a  Big  Brothers’  organ¬ 
ization.  We  might  call  it  "Friends  of 
the  Blind,”  or  the  "Friendship  League 
of  the  Blind.” 

Persons  wanting  such  friends  could 
notify  us,  telling  us  the  type  and  ages 
of  people  they  would  like  to  know.  If 
you  are  church  people,  it  would  be  well 
to  get  friends  in  your  own  church.  The  ; 
thing  could  not  be  worked  up  in  any ; 
short  time,  but  could  be  started  here ; 
and  there,  and  would  grow  and  grow  I 
until  all  who  wanted  such  sighted  I 
friends  had  secured  them. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan  would  re-  \ 
quire  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind.  We  would  in  I 
no  way  interfere  with  their  work,  and ; 
would  like  to  leave  the  details  of  the ; 
plan  in  each  locality  in  the  hands  of 
such  local  or  State  organizations,  all  of 
us  working  together  for  the  common 
good. 


DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 


CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  8359. 


INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile,  1 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  Ziiy2  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 


PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  TWin 
Oaks  1412. 


VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

, 

> 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  BIBLE 
IN  BRAILLE 

Unfilled  Requests  for  1687 
Volumes 

The  Braille  Bible  Society  of  Los 
Angeles,  California  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  assist  it  in  supplying  the 
Scriptures  in  Braille  free  to  the 
blind  or  at  prices  they  are  able  to 
pay  below  the  production  cost. 

Oddly  enough,  although  the 
Bible  in  Braille  is  the  one  book 
which  thousands  of  the  blind 
would  like  to  possess,  it  is  not  the 
"world’s  best  seller.”  This  is  due 
both  to  the  excessive  cost  in  pub¬ 
lishing  Braille  Bibles,  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  almost  inevitably  at¬ 
tend  the  lack  of  physical  sight. 

The  cost  to  this  Society  of  Bibles 
printed  and  distributed  in  193  5 
was  $134.19  a  set  of  21  volumes. 
The  average  price  received  from 
sales  was  $17.01  per  set.  This  dif¬ 
ferential  of  $117.18  must  be  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  generosity  of 
God-loving  people,  as  the  Society 
has  no  other  resources.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  said  that  for  many 
years  the  Braille  Bible  Society  has 
given  to  the  worthy  blind  abso¬ 
lutely  free  more  Braille  Bibles 
than  it  has  sold,  even  at  prices  far 
below  the  production  cost. 

The  Society  has  on  file  requests 
for  1687  volumes  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille,  from  the  blind  who  are 
unable  to  pay  anything  at  all, 
which  it  cannot  supply  until  funds 
are  forthcoming.  It  earnestly  asks 
the  public  to  assist  it  financially  in 
meeting  these  requests.  Contribu¬ 
tions  should  be.  made  payable  and 
sent  to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Inc., 

739  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles ,  Calif. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  DO? 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
of  earning  $100  a  month  rather  than 
having  a  pension  of  even  $60  or  $75 
a  month,  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
them  would  accept  employment. 

At  least  that  is  the  faith  that  I,  as  a 
blind  man,  have  in  my  fellow  blind 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  various  publications  which  inti¬ 
mate  the  opposite.  The  employable 
blind  of  the  nation  should  resent  such 
articles  and  they  are  resenting  them 
because  they  imply,  even  declare,  that 
most  of  the  blind  prefer  to  beg  rather 
than  work.  This  is  not  the  fact. 

There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands,  of  jobs  in  the  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  which  the  employable  blind  could 
be  fitted  to  fill.  A  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose,  under  proper  su¬ 
pervision  and  control,  would  do  more 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way. 

If,  as  may  be  likely,  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Law  does  not  adequately  and 
consistently  provide  such  an  appropria¬ 
tion,  then  let  us  initiate  legislation  that 
will  meet  this  need. 

But  let  that  legislation  be  wholly 
separate  from  the  plan  to  provide  a 
Federal  pension.  There  is,  as  I  see  it, 
danger  in  combining  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  in  this  paper  mingled  the 
two  as  being  inter-related  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

Through  unity  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion,  the  necessary  legislation  can  be 
secured.  Let  no  one  think  that  our 
statesmen  and  the  public  in  general  are 
against  the  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.  They  will  be  for  the 
blind  just  as  soon  as  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  and  workers  for  the  blind  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  they  are  united  in  a  solid 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P  A.  Be-Hannesey  M.  F.  Palmer 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Dr.  R.  W.  W homes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  braille  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a  memorial 
to  Louis  Braille,  of  France,  (1806-1852), 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 


ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 

Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal-i 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  toi 
anchor  hope. 


The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  Bureau  of  Business  Placement 
and  Guidance,  to  find  occupations  or 
business  locations  for  the  employable 
blind ; 

2)  A  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  to 
assist  the  blind  who  for  good  reasons 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation; 

3)  Free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  in  typewriting  and 
lessons  in  self-reliance; 


4)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay; 

5)  Free  library  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
25  regional  libraries  which  distributes 
literature  published  by  the  United 
States  government  and  supplied 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Institute  publishes  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines  as  follows:  “March  of 
Events,”  a  digest  of  world  news,  printed 
in  braille ;  “The  Braille  Mirror,”  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
braille;  “New  Moon,”  printed  in  Moon 
type,  containing  a  digest  of  current 
events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 

. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

Signed  by  the  testatrix  as  anc^  f°r  a  Codicil  to  last  Will  dated . 

. in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  ^er  request  and  in  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 

other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

i 

. residing  at . 

. residing  at . 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  DO? 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

front,  to  secure  assistance  in  overcom¬ 
ing  their  handicap. 

The  enactment  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Law 
proves  this  forcefully.  There  was  not 
a  united  effort  behind  that  measure. 
Some  executives  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  opposed  it,  so  it  is  rather 
gratifying  that  our  law-makers  were 
not  swayed  by  their  adverse  opinion. 

This  article  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  furnish  a  panacea  for  the  economic 
ills  of  those  handicapped  by  blindness. 
That  would  be  a  big  assignment — one, 
in  fact,  which  has  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  the  resourcefulness  of  all  bene¬ 
factors  ever  since  the  beginning  of  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  blind.  But  if  it  will 
provoke  discussion  pro  and  con,  that 
is  exactly  what  is  needed  before  the 
perplexing  problem  concerning  the  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind 
can  be  solved. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
on  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 


America,  Inc. 

Braille  slate  and  stylus . $1.10 

Hill  desk  board  (for  longhand  writing)  1.50 
Hill  writing  guide 

(for  longhand  writing) . 50 

Grooved  writing  card 

(for  longhand  writing) . 15 

Braille  slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Braille  writer  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Paper  for  use  in  Hill  desk  boards, 
per  100  sheets . 40 

Coin  holder . 60 

Playing  cards,  brailled . 55 


Typewriter  keyboard  chart  (in  braille)  .05 
Christmas  cards,  (in  braille) . 15' 

The  following  articles  can  be  secured 
on  order: 

Braille  dominoes . 1.76 

Braille  dominoes,  interlocking . 75 

Checkerboard  and  men . 75 

Checkerboard,  folding,  and  men  .  .  .  5.00 

Desk  braille  slate  with  board  and  stylus  2.00 
Watches . $8.50-$23.75 
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TIN  CUPS  TABOO 


WHEN  you  go  to  a  dance,  you  go 
where  there  is  good  dance  music; 
and  these  summer  nights  —  ideal 
for  dancing — you  go  where  they  are 
playing  the  latest  swing  tunes. 

According  to  Paul  Light,  columnist 
in  the  St.  Paul  News ,  you’d  be  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  if  you  chanced  upon  a  ball¬ 
room  where  the  music  was  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  The  Arions  All-Blind  Road 
Orchestra. 

And  that  “all-blind”  part  occasions 
our  interest  in  the  story  of  Maynard 
Nordquist,  Allen  Peterson,  Dick 
Gustafson,  Archie  Erickson  and  Bob 
Peterson,  1500  Stevens  Avenue,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

So-called  “success  stories”  of  the 
blind  are  no  new  feature  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  but  it  isn’t  often  we  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  presenting  the  success  story  of 
blind  “quints.”  So  let’s  turn  the  type¬ 
writer  over  to  one  of  their  group  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves: 

“There  are  five  of  us  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  All  of  us  are  totally  blind  except 
Dick  who  has  1/12  normal  vision  in 
one  eye  only.  This  is  just  enough  to 
see  outlines  of  large  objects.  The  rest 
of  us  depend  entirely  on  our  sense  of 
touch  and  memory  to  guide  us. 

“In  May  we  played  29  one-night 
stands  and  drove  5,300  miles.  In  June 
we  have  28  one-night  stands  scheduled. 
We  own  our  own  car  and  a  trailer  for 
sleeping  on  the  road.  It  is  equipped 
with  good  mattresses,  water  for  shav¬ 
ing,  stove,  etc.  It  also  has  compart¬ 
ments  for  our  musical  instruments. 


“We  hire  our  driver  who  acts  as 
ticket-taker.  We  take  in  an  average  of 
$75  a  night  and  we  average  about  $35 
a  week  per  person  above  our  expenses. 

“Our  driver  is  uniformed.  We  wear 
a  costume  of  black  palm  beach  trou¬ 
sers,  black  silk  shirts  with  white  collar, 
white  four-in-hand  tie,  white  silk  sus¬ 
penders,  patent  leather  shoes.  We  have 
our  own  public  address  system.  Mi¬ 
crophones  are  placed  conveniently  for 
each  of  us  as  it  is  difficult  to  get 
around. 

“We  have  more  than  $5,000  invested 
in  musical  instruments.  Two  of  us  are 
solo  singers  and  we  have  various  nov¬ 
elties. 

❖  ❖  * 

“Two  of  us  are  married.  We  own 
the  band  as  a  partnership.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  tell  us  they  are  surprised  to  find  us 
happy.  I  really  feel  that  we  are  as 
happy  and  contented  as  the  average 
person. 

“We  all  write  Braille  and  all  use 
the  typewriter.  We  play  our  own  ar¬ 
rangements  which  are  made  up  by  our 
leader,  Maynard.  He  gets  most  of  the 
tunes  from  records.  The  records  be¬ 
long  to  the  orchestra.  We  own  more 
than  a  thousand  and  they  are  indexed 
in  Braille.  When  Maynard  hears  a 
tune,  he  memorizes  it  and  makes  an 
arrangement  in  his  head.  Then  he 
plays  the  parts  for  us  on  the  piano  and 
we  put  them  all  together.  We  can  add 
a  new  piece  in  about  the  same  time 
that  a  seeing  orchestra  does. 

“We  all  tune  pianos.  However,  we 
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make  no  particular  effort  to  get  tuning 
jobs  as  we  have  all  the  work  we  can 
handle.  Whatever  money  we  get  from 
tuning  goes  to  our  record  fund. 

“Dick  and  A1  can  write  as  they 
haven’t  always  been  blind.  The  rest  of 


about  400  and  we  have  never  played  afi 
any  place  without  being  offered  a  re¬ 
turn  engagement.” 

Since  the  first  of  May  the  Arions 
have  traveled  more  than  17,000  miles 
and  by  the  end  of  July  they  will  have 
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us  write  only  with  the  typewriter  or 
Braille. 

“We  all  play  horse-shoes  quite  well. 
When  we  play  we  go  by  the  sound  of 
one  hitting  the  post.  We  also  have  our 
own  game  of  kittenball  which  we  have 
adapted  ourselves  to  playing  with  blind 
people. 

“We  finish  our  present  tour  Dec.  1 
and  will  then  get  some  place  to  play 
during  the  winter  until  we  can  take  to 
the  road  again.  Our  average  crowd  is 


played  eighty-four  one-night  engage- 1 
ments,  entertaining  during  this  time  I 
over  26,000  people.  In  addition  to  the*  j 
dance  program,  they  offer  a  one-hour  i 
vaudeville  show  in  which  all  the  boys) 
take  part. 

$  $  $ 

No  squawking  from  these  men  — -  nc;  ? 
plaints  about  the  world  being  unfair  i 
Just  five  regular  fellows  “trying  tc! 
make  an  honest  living  without  holding 
out  the  familiar  blind  man’s  tin  cup” — I 
and  succeeding  admirably. 
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QUESTIONABLE  SOLICITATION 


UNENLIGHTENED  public  opin- 
ion  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
fetters  that  still  hold  the  blind  in 
bondage  to  limitation  and  lack.  Usually 
the  public  is  willing  enough  to  help  the 
blind  and  to  contribute  towards  their 
welfare;  but  too  often  they  are  con¬ 
fused  and  misdirected  as  to  how  to  do 
this  constructively.  “Light”  would  not 
be  fulfilling  its  mission  if  it  failed  to  re¬ 
flect  its  views  on  this  all-important 
subject. 

The  most  subtle  argument  which 
handicaps  the  blind  is  the  belief  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  public  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  blind  people  can  do  towards  sup¬ 
porting  themselves.  The  picture  pre¬ 
senting  itself  to  the  average  person  as 
soon  as  blindness  is  mentioned  is  that 
of  a  blind  man,  standing  on  a  street 
corner,  offering  a  lead  pencil  for  sale, 
or  else  holding  out  the  proverbial  tin 
cup  for  a  coin.  Seldom  is  it  conceded 
that  there  is  anything  else  a  blind  per¬ 
son  can  do,  unless  it  is  to  play  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  on  the  street,  which 
often  is  merely  a  milder  form  of  beg¬ 
ging. 

But  neither  the  public  nor  the  blind 
are  wholly  to  blame  for  this  attitude. 
Even  the  Bible,  that  book  of  light  and 
inspiration,  pictures  physical  blindness 
as  a  condition  inevitably  attended  by 
helplessness  and  want,  thereby  foster¬ 
ing  a  sickly  charity  that  pauperizes  the 
blind.  Happy  day,  when  our  streets 
will  no  longer  echo^  the  cries  of  blind 
Bartemaeus,  to  whom  mendicancy  and 
idleness  were  legitimate  pursuits  for  a 
livelihood.  That  day  is  not  distant 
if  we  do  our  duty,  but  it  must  be 
preceded  by  constructive  activity 
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and  publicity  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

To  force  the  blind  off  the  streets  be¬ 
fore  we  have  provided  a  place  for  them 
in  industry  is  certainly  not  consistent. 
They  are  human  beings,  demanding 
food  and  shelter,  and  it  is  society’s  ob¬ 
ligation  to  supply  it. 

If  the  old  proverb  “charity  begins  at 
home”  means  anything  at  all  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  implies  that  the  most  chari¬ 
table  thing  anyone  can  do  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  thoroughly  before  placing  charity. 
To  give  indiscriminately  every  time 
one  is  asked,  without  considering  the 
moral  effects  upon  recipients  or  with¬ 
out  investigating  the  worthiness  of  the 
cause  or  the  responsibility  of  the 
agency  soliciting  the  help,  is  an  evil  of 
much  magnitude. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  cause  of  physical 
blindness  is  one  that  usually  carries  an 
appeal  to  the  sentiments  that  leads  the 
heart  into  by  paths  where  the  head 
would  not  otherwise  go.  Exploiters, 
recognizing  this  fact,  are  capitalizing 
on  it — taking  advantage  of  the  public, 
preying  upon  the  sympathetic — all  in 
the  guise  or  cry  of  “help  the  blind” — 
and  reaping  plentiful  reward. 

There  is  no  greater  menace  to  the 
cause  of  blindness  than  receptacles 
placed  in  public  places,  placarded  with 
sensational  appeals,  house-to-house 
canvassing,  newspaper  subscription 
campaigns,  the  offering  of  trading 
stamps,  flower  sales,  telephone  solici¬ 
tations,  and  a  hundred  other  equally 
gross  schemes  for  raising  funds  — 
which  often  open  the  pocketbook  lib¬ 
erally  in  support  of  an  agency  of  which 
little  or  nothing  is  known.  Reputable 
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agencies  in  work  for  the  blind  do  not 
resort  to  these  methods  of  raising 
funds.  They  are  not  only  undignified 
but  they  react  unfavorably  against  the 
blind.  They  leave  society  unprotected 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  blind  seldom  re¬ 
ceive  any  direct  benefits  after  the  cost 
of  such  operations  has  been  deducted. 

Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  such  schemes  are  practiced  only 
by  the  inexperienced  or  the  irrespon¬ 
sible,  or  else  they  are  the  work  of  ex¬ 
ploiters.  It  is  cause  for  gratitude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  welfare  workers  for  the  blind 
have  outlawed  these  practices  whether 
followed  by  the  blind  themselves  or  by 
well-meaning  individuals  in  their  be¬ 
half. 

Since  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  of 
necessity  a  philanthropic  activity,  rep¬ 
utable  agencies  thus  engaged  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  donations  and  bequests  for 
their  existence  and  funds  are  always 
needed.  But  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  like  other  sound  institutions, 
believes  that  there  is  a  dignified  way  of 
raising  funds  and  it  appeals  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  see  that  this  way  is  practiced. 

Tag  days,  and  tin  cups,  or  other 
schemes  under  the  pretense  of  selling 
something  to  benefit  the  blind,  or  to 
give  them  employment,  all  too  often 
suggest  beggary,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  makes  it  difficult  for  the  blind 
man  or  woman  engaged  in  business, 
even  to  arrange  for  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  interview. 

Through  the  columns  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 


Inc.,  not  only  advocates  but  actually 
furnishes  proof  that  blind  men  and 
women  can  and  have  under  favorable 
circumstances  become  both  resourceful 
and  self-reliant.  Already  it  can  be 
shown,  and  has  been,  that  blind  men 
and  women  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
our  industrial  system,  our  economic,  > 
journalistic  and  dramatic  life,  but 
many  of  them  must  yet  be  rehabilitated 
for  this  useful  service  and  here  is 
where  help  is  much  needed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  obvious  reasons. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  120,000.  Of 
this  number  ninety  per  cent,  or  approx¬ 
imately  100,000,  lost  their  sight  after 
reaching  the  age  of  25  years.  To  these 
the  doors  of  the  tax-supported  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  youthful 
blind  are  closed.  Their  rehabilitation 
is  therefore  a  responsibility  incumbent 
upon  private  philanthropy  if  ever  they 
are  to  be  fitted  for  gainful  occupations 
and  good  citizenship. 

Substantial  funds  are  needed  in  this 
rehabilitation  work  and  since  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  is 
not  yet  permanently  endowed,  it  is  also 
equally  clear  that  its  service  to  the 
blind  is  necessarily  commensurate  with 
the  support  it  receives  from  the  public. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  public  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  investment  in  welfare  work 
for  the  blind,  for  it  pays  substantial 
spiritual  dividends.  But  in  so  doing, 
the  Braille  Institute  advises — “Investi¬ 
gate  Before  Investing,” — and  it  cor¬ 
dially  welcomes  such  investigation. 


ONCE  WHEN  DEATH  WAS  SWEET 

By  MARIE  MITCHELL  McLAGLEN 
Home  Teacher,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 


AMONG  the  many  letters  that  come 
to  me  asking  for  instruction  in 
touch  reading,  I  found  one  morn¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  a  little  note  which 
bore  the  heading,  “Misses  Lizzie  and 
Annie  Graham — Rug  Weaving.”  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  note  struck  me  imme¬ 
diately  as  “quaint,”  and  when  I  called 
on  them  several  days  later,  I  found  an 
environment  and  atmosphere  which 
carried  out  the  impression  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail. 

The  approach  to  their  little  house 
was  like  stepping  back  ten  decades 
into  an  old-fashioned  country  garden — 


Home  Teacher  and  Pupil 


flower  beds  edged  by  “cockle  shells” 
were  bright  with  canterbury  bells,  col¬ 
umbine,  heliotrope,  spicy  pinks ;  and 
fruit  trees,  neatly  pruned,  rose  among 
hollyhocks  and  spiked  delphinium.  On 
the  veranda  of  the  cottage  stood  two 
prim  rocking  chairs,  and  in  response  to 
a  twist  of  an  old-fashioned  door  bell,  I 
was  greeted  by  a  little  old  lady  aproned 


in  stiff-starched  calico.  This,  she  told 
me,  was  “Miss  Annie,”  and  it  was  her 
elder  sister,  Miss  Lizzie,  whose  eyes 
were  failing  fast. 

Ushered  into  a  tiny  bedroom,  I  found 
my  prospective  pupil  propped  up  in  a 
bed  she  had  not  left  for  ten  years. 
Seventy-eight  years  old  —  frail,  going 
blind,  but  cheerful  and  alert  and  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  directing  the  house¬ 
hold  activities  carried  on  by  Sister 
Annie,  a  mere  girl  of  seventy-two. 

They  had  been  born  in  Ireland,  jour¬ 
neyed  to  America  as  young  girls  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  through  the  years,  both  un¬ 
married,  they  lived  an  inseparable  pair, 
earning  a  modest  living  weaving  rugs 
on  hand  looms  and  saving  for  a  home 
for  their  old  age.  Now,  old  age  had 
come,  the  cottage  was  paid  for;  and 
they  lived  on  an  income  of  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month. 

Miss  Lizzie  proved  an  apt  pupil  and 
we  soon  became  fast  friends.  I  visited 
them  each  week  for  several  months  and 
after  the  lesson  we  would  talk  over  a 
cup  of  tea.  They  told  me  of  early  days 
in  Ireland,  of  happy  years  spent  in  sim¬ 
ple  work,  their  pride  in  the  rugs  they 
wove ;  and  always  their  intense  interest 
in  events  of  the  world,  via  radio  and 
many  news  periodicals  they  read.  It 
was  the  inability  to  keep  up  this  avid 
reading  that  prompted  the  study  of 
touch  reading.  Miss  Annie  joined  in 
the  learning,  also  in  order  to  assist  Miss 
Lizzie  and  they  found  renewed  interest 
and  joy  when  able  to  trace  with  finger 
tips  the  onward  march  of  time. 

One  fear  alone  disturbed  the  content- 
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ment  of  their  lives  and  that  was  the 
day  of  their  “inevitable  separation.” 
The  thought  of  one  “going  on”  and  the 
other  left  alone  caused  them  much 
dread.  “If  there  were  only  some  way 
that  we  could  ‘go  on’  together — we 
would  have  complete  peace,”  they  told 
me. 

With  the  completion  of  the  course  in 
touch  reading,  I  discontinued  my  calls, 
except  for  an  occasional  visit.  At  the 
Christmas  season  each  year,  a  basket 
was  sent  them  from  the  Institute,  but 
no  close  touch  was  possible  due  to  the 
press  of  other  requests  for  instruction 
in  Braille. 

Several  times  a  year  a  letter  would 
be  received  from  them  by  the  Braille 
Institute  enclosing  a  few  dollars  from 


their  meager  income,  “to  help  toward 
the  work  for  the  blind,”  and  often  we 
spoke  of  “Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss  Annie” 
as  they  were  affectionately  known  by 
our  staff. 

One  day  a  letter  came  bringing  word 
that  Miss  Lizzie  had  slipped  away  and 
that  within  the  hour  Miss  Annie, 
crushed  by  sorrow,  lay  down  to  rest 
and  “fell  asleep.”  A  kindly  and  all¬ 
knowing  God  had  answered  their 
prayer — that  one  would  not  be  left 
alone. 

Among  their  effects  was  found  an¬ 
other  of  their  little  notes  addressed  to 
the  Braille  Institute,  but  unmailed  and 
containing  several  dollars.  It  read, 
“Our  mite  toward  your  great  work  for 
the  blind.” 


ONCE  OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 


Five  years  ago  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Alan  T. 
Hunt  as  production  superintendent. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hunt  was  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  work  for 
the  blind,  but  his  edu¬ 
cational  background, 
rounded  out  at  the 
Annapolis  Naval 
Academy,  pre-emi¬ 
nently  qualified  him 
for  the  technical  du¬ 
ties  connected  with 
the  production  of  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  blind, 
published  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types,  and 
on  sound  reproduc¬ 
tion  records,  styled 
Talking  Books. 

In  due  time,  Mr. 

Hunt  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of 
director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  of  our  bureau  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  occa¬ 
sionally  called  East  to  represent  the 
Braille  Institute  in  conferences  and 


conventions  having  to  do  with  the  so¬ 
cial  welfare  of  the  blind.  There  his 
ability  was  readily  recognized  by  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  and  executives  to 
the  extent  that  in  May  1936  he  was 

offered  a  position 
with  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing 
Company  for  the 
Blind.  At  their  ex¬ 
pense,  he  made  the 
trip  by  air  to  New 
York  to  interview  its 
Board  of  Trustees 
with  a  view  to  his 
employment  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes  who,  after 
thirty  years  of  loyal, 
faithful  service  to  the 
blind,  wished  to  re¬ 
tire.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Hunt  declined 
the  offer  made  him 
feeling  that  his  duties 
called  him  back  to  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute.  So  it  was  thought  by  him  and  by 
the  Institute  that  the  matter  was  closed. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Division  for  the  Blind ,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service.  This  Division 
has  been  created  in  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Interior,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of 

1936,  providing  stand  concessions  for 
the  blind  in  Federal  buildings,  and  other 
placement  and  vocational  advantages. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk  who  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  this  work  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  Dominion  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  agent  in  charge.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  announces  an  exam¬ 
ination  for  assistant  clerk-stenographer 
— for  the  blind- — experienced  in  the  use 
of  Braille  and  Braille  machines,  for  a 
position  in  this  division.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  August  12, 

1937,  if  received  from  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  other  states  must  be  on  file 
not  later  than  August  9,  1937. 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.  Founded 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1837,  the  na- 
|  tion’s  first  state  school  for  the  blind  was 
opened  on  State  Street,  Columbus,  one 
hundred  years  ago  last  May.  The  first 
building  was  completed  in  18  39.  Over¬ 
crowded  conditions  made  it  necessary  to 
expand,  and  in  1873  the  main  structure 
was  finished.  This  building  with  two 
new  dormitories  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  is  still  in  use.  The  modern  fire¬ 
proof  dormitories,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$175,000,  were  completed  two  years 
ago.  At  the  schoolV  centennial  and 
commencement  program  many  friends 
and  alumni  were  welcomed  by  W.  G. 
Scarberry,  superintendent,  and  his  staff. 
Recorded  messages  of  greeting  were 
heard  from  two  former  superinten¬ 


dents,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  and  J. 
Frank  Lumb,  both  of  whom  have  died 
since  they  served  the  school. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Under  the  supervision  of  O.  E.  Jones  of 
Jefferson  City,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  himself  blind,  members  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
at  Columbia,  have  enlisted  their  services 
to  launch  a  system  of  home  instruction 
for  the  blind.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  movement  is  to  provide  constant  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Braille  and  Moon  sys¬ 
tems  of  touch-reading,  and  to  promote 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  families  of  blind  persons. 

Badger  State  Advancement  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  "The  Badger  State 
Advancement  Association  of  the  Blind 
requests  every  reader  to  use  his  or  her 
utmost  influence  to  insure  the  passage 
of  Bill  H.  R.  5  53  8,  granting  a  federal 
pension  to  the  blind.  If  the  pension  were 
federal,  it  would  eliminate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  state  and  county  administration 
and  settle  once  and  for  all  the  trouble¬ 
some  question  of  residence,  insure  a  de¬ 
cent  living  to  every  blind  person  and, 
with  its  liberal  income  allowance,  lend 
zest  to  those  with  initiative  and  ability 
to  do  everything  they  can  for  them¬ 
selves.  Not  only  write  to  your  congress¬ 
men  and  United  States  senators,  but 
solicit  the  cooperation  from  all  friendly 
organizations,  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Eagles, 
the  Elks,  etc.” 

Topeka  Provident  Association.  This 
Association  has  recently  organized  a  de¬ 
partment  to  work  with  the  blind  in  the 
vicinity  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  They  plan 
to  establish  a  workshop  and  encourage 
home  industries,  giving  due  emphasis  to 
the  social  importance  of  the  life  of  the 
blind  by  encouraging  their  participa- 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Los  Angeles  in  1  939 

To  the  strains  of  “California  Here  I 
Come,”  the  Seventeenth  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  concluded  its 
Toronto  assembly  to  meet  again  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June  1939.  With  several 
other  cities  bidding  for  the  convention, 
Los  Angeles  was  unanimously  chosen 
—  the  first  time  in  24  years  that  the 
convention  has  been  held  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  San  Francisco  was 
the  meeting  place  in  1915,  during  the 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

The  Toronto  convention,  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts, 
of  Richmond,  Va.  retiring  president, 
and  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  first  one  to  be 
held  under  the  new  by-laws  adopted  at 
Louisville  in  1935.  About  500  dele¬ 
gates  and  guests  were  present,  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  and  vice-president  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Association  to  represent 
Group  5,  Educational  Division,  com¬ 
posed  of  administrative  heads  of  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  and  others  engaged  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  by  any  proc¬ 
ess. 

Other  directors  elected  were :  Ben¬ 
jamin  Berinstein,  Counsellor  at  Law, 


New  York;  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs. 
M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Virginia  School 
for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. ;  Miss 
Kate  Foley,  State  Home  Teacher  for 
the  Blind,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Robert 
Lambert,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Miss  Ruth  McCoy, 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New 

_ 

York;  Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens,  Exeter, 
Nebr.;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial  i 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
S.  C.  Swift,  Canadian  National  Insti-  i 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario; 
and  L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia  Commission  : 
for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 

Under  the  new  by-laws  the  directors  ! 
constitute  a  nominating  committee  and  < 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  next  biennium:  A.  C.  ; 
Ellis,  superintendent,  American  Print-  1 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  j 
president;  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  manag-  j 
ing  director,  Canadian  National  Insti-  t 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  first  vice-  ! 
president ;  C.  L.  Broun,  placement  di-  i 
rector,  New  York  Division  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  second  vice-presi- j 
dent;  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  manager,  Na- f 
tional  Braille  Press,  Boston,  treasurer;  : 
and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  executive  1 
secretary,  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  secretary-general. 
These  officers  together  with  the  eleven 
directors  representing  the  various 
groups  in  the  Vocational  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Divisions  constitute  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Round  table  meetings  included  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  following  subjects  :j 
Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Federal 
Security  Board  in  Administering  Aid 
to  the  Blind;  What  Shall  We  Do  with 
Our  College  Trained  Blind?;  What; 
Attitude  Should  Be  Taken  Toward 
Strikes  in  Sheltered  Workshops?;  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Social  Security  on  Training 
and  Employing  the  Blind;  Summer 
Camps  for  the  Blind;  The  Influence  of 
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the  Talking  Book  on  Library  Work  for 
the  Blind;  The  Place  and  Influence  of 
Hand-Copied  Books  in  Library  Work; 
The  Influence  of  the  Home  Teacher  in 
Our  Library  Activities ;  Social  Service 
and  Home  Teaching;  Spirituality  and 
Religion  as  a  Motivating  Force  in 
Braille  Reading;  and  three  illuminat¬ 
ing  papers  on  public  relations  were 
presented,  reflecting  the  English,  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  American  views. 

The  entire  proceedings  will  be 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

«> 

Red  Cross  Work 

During  1936  Braillists  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
produced  62,175  pages  of  material,  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  30,000  hours  of  ac¬ 
tive  effort  in  addition  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  mastery  of  the  writing  of 
Braille,  according  to  the  Chapter’s  an¬ 
nual  report,  just  received. 

The  Wilshire  Boulevard  Sisterhood 
assisted  the  Chapter  by  supplying 
transcribers ;  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Junior  League  cooperated  in  securing 
many  of  the  volunteer  Braillists. 

Red  Cross  Braillists  are  filling  a  real 
need  in  this  field.  They  respond  to  the 
personal  requests  of  the  blind  for 
Braille  copies  of  works  on  poetry,  lec¬ 
tures  on  scientific  and  technical  sub¬ 
jects  and  many  types  of  literature  not 
otherwise  available  and  which  it  is  not 
altogether  practical  for  the  presses  to 
supply. 

|  To  the  Southern  Pacific 

Several  years  ago  as  a  result  of  an 
appeal  from  organized  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  nation,  Congress 
passed  legislation  whereby  railroads 
might  carry  a  blind  person  and  guide 
on  one  fare.  Although  the  legislation 
was  permissive  and  in  no  wise  manda¬ 
tory,  yet  the  carrier  systems  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  responded  very  generously  to 
the  plan.  Of  these,  the  Southern  Pa¬ 


cific  Company  is,  in  our  opinion,  de¬ 
serving  of  especial  mention.  In  every 
instance  its  officials  have  been  most  co¬ 
operative,  sparing  no  time  or  trouble  in 
providing  every  possible  comfort  for 
blind  passengers  and  guides  under  the 
one-way  fare  as  the  following  incident 
or  two  shows  clearly. 

Two  years  ago,  a  blind  attorney  of 
New  York,  traveling  with  his  wife  as 
a  guide,  applied  to  the  Braille  Institute 
to  assist  him  in  procuring  the  one-way 
fare  for  his  return  home.  For  various 
reasons  he  wished  to  be  routed  over 
the  Southern  Pacific.  His  transporta¬ 
tion  was  obtained  with  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  and  apparently  with  no  undue 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  ticket  agent ; 
but  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  attorney,  when  board¬ 
ing  the  train,  all  the  trainmen,  even  to 
the  porter,  called  him  by  name  and  saw 
to  it  that  he  received  every  courtesy. 
More,  when  stopping  off  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  he  was  met  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form  by  a  Southern  Pacific  representa¬ 
tive  who  inquired  after  his  welfare  and 
offered  to  assist  him  in  getting  trans¬ 
portation  through  the  city  to  meet  his 
engagements  at  the  least  possible  effort 
and  expense;  such  courtesies  continued 
all  the  way  through  to  Chicago. 

Similarly,  on  June  19,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
as  guide,  procured  the  special  fare  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  attend  the  17th 
biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
convening  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Board¬ 
ing  the  train  in  Los  Angeles  he,  too, 
was  addressed  by  name  by  all  train  em¬ 
ployees  ;  and  every  possible  courtesy 
was  shown.  In  Kansas  City,  during  a 
forty-five  minute  stopover,  he  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  name  on  the  platform  by  a 
gentleman  who  explained  that  he  was 
a  representative  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  delegated  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  to  make  the 
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journey  more  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

Likewise,  in  Chicago,  when  leaving 
the  train  to  transfer  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  for  Toronto,  a  representative 
from  that  road  met  him,  took  charge  of 
his  baggage  and  went  right  with  him 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Station  and  even 
into  the  Pullman  to  see  that  he  was 
taken  care  of. 

Here  in  Los  Angeles  officials  of  the 
Street  Railway  system  have  instructed 
their  platform  men  to  show  every  cour¬ 
tesy  to  blind  passengers  en  route  to  the 
Braille  Institute  on  the  Vermont  Ave¬ 
nue  line.  It  is  not  unusual  for  passing 
motorists  to  see  the  street  car  or  bus 
halted  midway  between  Melrose  and 
Monroe,  the  conductor  assisting  the 
sightless  fare  across  the  street  to  be 
met  by  a  member  of  the  Institute’s 
staff. 

Surely  the  blind  of  the  nation  and 
their  workers  and  the  public  generally 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  these  great 
carrier  systems  which  recognize  the 
handicap  of  blindness  in  this  way,  thus 
making  it  easy  for  the  blind  to  travel 
without  double  expense  and  maximum 
safety. 

Benefits 

The  activities  of  the  Braille  Institute 
benefited  by  two  affairs  sponsored  by 
local  clubs  during  recent  months. 

The  proceeds  from  the  Bel-Air  Gar¬ 
den  Club’s  four  garden  tours  were 
shared  equally  by  the  Braille  activities, 
the  All-Nations  Foundation,  Assistance 
League  Day  Nursery  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  U.  C.  L.  A. ;  and  the  annual 
summer  garden  party  of  the  Breakfast 
Bridge  Club  also  benefited  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  funds  substantially. 

The  trustees,  members  and  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  Braille  Institute  are 
grateful  to  these  ladies  for  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  work  which  is  always 
in  need  of  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
constantly  growing  demands. 


ONCE  OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 
(Continued  from  Page  8) 

However,  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
offer  was  reopened.  This  time  Mr. 
Hunt  accepted,  his  resignation  becom¬ 
ing  effective  May  15. 

Reluctantly  our  Board  of  Trustees 
accepted  the  resignation  and  while  still 
consoling  themselves  over  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  association  they  congratu¬ 
late  the  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 
over  their  gain;  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Mr.  Hunt  left  us  with  our 
blessings. 


R.  Greenspoon,  O.  D. 

Optometrist 

943  9  WILSHIRE  BLVD. 

Beverly  Hills  WO.  61441 

© 

Eyes  examined  and  exercised 

® 

Glasses  prescribed  and  designed 
Aids  for  the  near-blind 


DIRECTORY 

Business  and  Professional  Blind 


CLUB  AND  AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKING 

THOMAS  S.  BUTLER,  1653  Shatto  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Phone  Exposition  8359. 

•1 

INSURANCE 

KENNETH  E  MARSHALL,  Fire,  Automobile, 
Liability,  Plate  Glass,  Jewelry  and  Fur  Floaters  In¬ 
surance,  357^4  North  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Phone  WOodbury  61444. 

PHYSIO-THERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

VICTOR  EGBERT,  1004  W.  53rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  For  appointment  call  PLeasant  8172  or  TWin 
Oaks  1412. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 
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OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 

About  four  years  ago,  there  came 
into  our  employ,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Bun¬ 
nell,  as  printer  and  pressman.  For  some 
time  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  it 
became  obvious  to  our  production  su¬ 
perintendent,  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt,  that 
Mr.  Bunnell  was  qualified  for  a  higher 
position. 

That  explains  why  he  was  soon  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  office  of  shipping  clerk, 
then  later  to  stockkeeper,  combined 
with  his  shipping  duties.  Still  later, 
when  much  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  time  was  re¬ 
quired  in  directing  our  bureaus  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  business  placement  and 
guidance  and  public  relations  work, 


RICHARD  F.  BUNNELL 


Mr.  Bunnell  was  advanced  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  production.  In  all 
of  these  jobs  he  discharged  his  duties 
so  efficiently  it  was  only  natural  when 
resigning  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  recom¬ 
mend  him  as  his  successor  in  the  office 
of  production  superintendent.  On  this 
account,  work  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  has  gone  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption  due  to  the  change  in  personnel 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  resignation. 


BOOK  OF  BOOKS 

You  are  invited  to  assist  the 
Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  Scriptures  in  Braille 
free  to  the  blind,  or  at  prices  they 
are  able  to  pay  below  the  produc¬ 
tion  cost. 

To  the  blind,  the  Bible  is  indeed 
the  Book  of  books.  In  its  pages 
they  find  comfort  and  spiritual 
light,  dissipating  the  darkness  of 
their  daily  lives. 

Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  is  a 
non-profit  corporation,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  California  in  1927,  but 
the  work  was  started  in  1920  as 
the  Revised  Braille  Bible  Fund. 

The  Society  completed  the  first 
edition  of  the  King  James  Version 
in  Braille  in  1924.  With  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  interpoint  Braille 
(printed  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper)  the  first  work  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  the  task  of  putting 
the  King  James  Version  into 
Braille  in  this  code,  in  which  form 
it  is  now  printed,  comprising  21 
volumes,  11x11  inches  each,  and 
weighing  72  lbs. 

The  cost  of  distributing  the 
Bible  in  Braille  in  1936  was  $8.06 
per  volume,  or  $169.26  for  the 
complete  Bible. 

While  the  Society  makes  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  of  $1  a  volume  to  the 
blind,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
able  to  pay  even  this,  so  free 
grants  are  made  to  the  extent 
funds  permit.  Revenue  from  sales 
during  the  year  averaged  only  27c 
a  volume. 

Your  contribution  to  this  work 
will  be  gratefully  appreciated  and 
should  be  sent  to — 

BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  INC. 

739  North  'Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles ,  California 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a 
memorial  to  Louis  Braille,  of  France, 
(1806-1852),  who  made  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup- 
ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 


Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include : 

1)  A  bureau  of  business  placement 
and  guidance  to  enlarge  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  employable  blind 
by  assisting  them  in  their  endeavor 
towards  self-support ; 

2)  A  bureau  of  social  welfare  to  as¬ 
sist  financially  the  unemployable  blind 
and  to  improve  their  social  conditions 
generally ; 

3)  A  home  teaching  department  for 
free  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
raised  print,  typewriting  and  lessons  in 
self-reliance ; 

4)  A  free  lending  library  for  the 
blind — one  of  the  28  regional  libraries 
which  distributes  literature  published 
by  the  United  States  government  and 
supplied  through  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  ; 

5)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  printed  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  j 
the  blind  unable  to  pay. 

The  Institute  is  now  publishing  two 
monthly  magazines  as  follows:  “The 
Braille  Mirror”  established  in  July 
1926,  combined  with  “March  of 
Events”  in  June  1937,  containing  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
Braille;  and  “New  Moon,”  printed  in 
Moon  type,  containing  a  digest  of  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum ;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


Signed  by  the 


testator 

testatrix 


(Date  of  Will) 
his 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  last  Will  dated . 

. in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


his 


time,  who  at  her  request  and  in  her  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. residing  at . 

. L . residing  at . 
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INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 

tion  in  the  activities  of  sighted  persons 
in  the  community.  Mr.  John  Skinner  is 
supervisor  of  the  department  for  the 
blind,  which  will  also  act  as  a  correlat¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  work  which  is  done 
by  other  social  welfare  and  relief  offices 
in  Topeka. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
"Dancing  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  blind 
girls  and  women,”  according  to  Miss 
Alma  Guy,  the  partially  sighted  recrea¬ 
tional  director  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  Classes  in  inter¬ 
pretative  dancing  have  been  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Thorpe,  a  volunteer  teacher.  Miss 
Guy,  who  was  a  dancing  teacher  and 
gym  instructor  before  her  eyes  began  to 
fail,  believes  that  dancing  develops  a 
sense  of  freedom  for  the  blind  and  helps 
them  to  overcome  a  jerkiness  of  move¬ 
ment  that  is  a  tendency  among  blind 
persons. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
on  sale  at  Braille  Institute  of 


America,  Inc. 

Braille  slate  and  stylus . $1.10 

Hill  desk  board  (for  longhand  writing)  1.50 
Hill  writing  guide 

(for  longhand  writing) . 50 

Grooved  writing  card 

(for  longhand  writing) . 15 

Braille  slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Braille  writer  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Paper  for  use  in  Hill  desk  boards, 

per  100  sheets . 40 

Coin  holder . 60 

Playing  cards,  brailled . 55 


Typewriter  keyboard  chart  (in  braille)  .05 

Christmas  cards,  (in  braille) . 15 

The  following  articles  can  be  secured 
on  order: 

Braille  dominoes . 1.76 

Braille  dominoes,  interlocking . 75 

Checkerboard  and  men . 75 

Checkerboard,  folding,  and  men  .  .  .  5.00 

Desk  braille  slate  with  board  and  stylus  2.00 
Watches . $8.50-$23.75 


UNITED 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

- Printers 


♦ 


Books,  Magazines,  Tariffs 
Fine  Color  Printing 

430  Boyd  Street 

Michigan  1873  Los  Angeles 


Harry  W.  Brintnall  Co. 

♦ 

Printing  and  Bookbinding 
Machinery  and  Supplies 

♦ 

418  Boyd  St.  TUcker  2291 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


ONE  HUNDRED  years  ago,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1837,  a  little  girl  was 
brought  to  a  Boston  mansion  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  experiment  that  was 
successful  beyond  all  expectation,  and 
which  was  soon  famous  throughout  the 
world. 

She  was  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman, 
and  not  yet  quite  eight  years  old,  and 
she  was  sightless,  deaf,  without  sense 
of  odor,  and  very  imperfect  sense  of 
taste — the  results  of  a  violent  fever 
when  she  was  two  years  old. 

Otherwise,  however,  she  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  child,  and  an  intelligent  one,  and 
the  experimenter,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  wrote  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  was  determined  to  answer 
a  question  that  was  then  much  de¬ 
bated  : 

Could  a  blind  mute  be  taught  to 
use  an  arbitrary  language? 

Up  to  that  time,  no  such  person  had 
been  liberated  from  mental  isolation 
by  being  taught  to  speak,  to  under¬ 
stand  speech,  or  to  read  and  write. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  develop  a 
method,  and  Dr.  Howe  had  to  make  a 
choice  between  two  methods. 

Little  Laura  had  herself  begun  to 
make  a  language  for  herself,  using  sig¬ 
nals  for  her  wants,  and  that  might  be 
extended. 

But  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  her  in 
communicating  with  strangers,  nor  in 
acquiring  knowledge  outside  a  narrow 
circle. 


So,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be 
taught,  first  of  all,  the  alphabet, 
twenty-six  signs  with  which,  once  the 
idea  was  grasped  by  her  mind,  she 
could  express  herself  and  understand 
others. 

❖  ❖  ^ 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by 
pasting  on  common  articles,  like  a 
key,  a  spoon  and  so  on,  little  labels 
with  raised  letters  that  gave  the  name. 

Laura’s  sense  of  touch  was  very 
keen,  and  she  soon  discovered  that  the 
letters  for  “key”  differed  from  those 
for  “spoon”  and  “knife.” 

Then,  detached  labels  were  given 
her,  and  she  soon  learned  to  put  the 
right  words  with  the  right  articles,  and 
before  long  she  was  spelling  these 
words  with  separate  raised  letters,  put 
together  by  herself. 

One  day,  there  came  a  wonderful 
transformation,  a  “supreme  moment.” 

“The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,”  wrote  Dr.  Howe,  “and 
patiently  imitated  everything  her 
teacher  did;  but  now  the  truth  began 
to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began 
to  work,  she  perceived  that  here  was  a 
way  by  which  she  could  herself  make 
up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her 
own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression; 
it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  parrot — it 
was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing 
upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other 
spirits ! 
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“I  could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment 
when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her 
mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her  coun¬ 
tenance;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering, 
plain  and  straightforward  efforts  were 
to  be  used.” 

Thus,  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
educational  experiments  in  all  history, 
as  it  was  pronounced  at  the  time,  the 
question  about  the 
teachability  of  blind- 
mute  children  was 
settled,  and  Laura 
Bridgman  advanced 
boldly  into  the  world 
that  had  been  opened 
up  to  her. 

*  *  * 

A  life  of  fifty-two 
years  lay  ahead,  for 
born  in  1829,  at  Han¬ 
over,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  she  lived  to  be 
a  woman  of  sixty, 
dying  in  1889,  in 
Boston. 

During  that  life,  she  was  active  as  a 
teacher  of  others  afflicted  like  herself, 
beginning  with  Oliver  Caswell,  an 
eleven-year-old  blind-mute  boy,  who 
was  brought  to  the  institution  when 
Laura  was  not  yet  twelve.  Through 
his  experience  with  Laura,  Dr.  Howe 
was  able  to  shorten  his  system  of 
teaching  for  teaching  Oliver  Caswell, 
and  Laura,  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
this  boy,  spent  many  hours  in  instruct¬ 
ing  him. 

When  Laura  was  twelve,  Charles 


Dickens  came  to  Boston,  on  his  first 
American  tour,  and  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
Perkins  mansion  where  Laura  was  first 
taken. 

He  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nobody  but 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  in  his  “American 
Notes”  there  is  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  told  as  only  “Boz”  could  tell 
it. 

The  usefulness  of  Laura  Bridgman’s 

life  was  direct,  in 
the  teaching  of  oth¬ 
ers  handicapped  like 
herself,  and  indirect-  | 
ly  through  the  inter-  j 
est  aroused  by  her ; 
achievements  and! 
personality. 

For  nearly  a  half- 
century  she  was  as  | 
widely  known  as  is 
Helen  Keller  today, 
and  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  as  well  as  the 
blind-mute,  she  ex¬ 
erted  the  influence  of 
publicity,  which  has 
been  so  necessary  to  f 
the  whole  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  the  blind.  That  j 
betterment  has  been  based  upon  public  | 
understanding. 

Helen  Keller  was  nine  years  old 
when  Laura  Bridgman  passed  away,  I 
and  entered  Perkins  Institution  a  fewfj 
months  after,  in  1889. 

And  Helen  Keller’s  very  first  lesson  ji 
was  the  word  “d-o-1-1,”  spelled  into  her! 
hand,  with  a  doll  to  help  convey  thej 
idea. 

That  doll  was  one  that  had  been  j 
dressed  by  Laura  Bridgman. 
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RADIOS  AND  RADIO  SERVICE 


THE  distribution  of  radios  to  the 
blind  free,  or  at  special  discount 
prices,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  being  rendered  by  our  social 
welfare  bureau,  yet  it  is  one  not  often 
emphasized. 

No  invention, 
since  the  perfection 
of  Braille  printing, 
has  brought  more  to 
the  blind  in  their 
dark  world  than  the 
radio.  It  brings  to 
them  vivid  scenes, 
color,  action  and 
events  common  to 
the  sighted  world — 
so  near  to  them  yet 
not  apparent  but  for 
the  radio. 

Our  radio  division  is  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  radios  to  the 
blind  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them,  even  at  discount  prices.  A  radio 
service  department  is  also  maintained. 
Hundreds  of  radios  have  been  supplied 
to  the  blind  free — many  at  special  dis¬ 
count  prices  and  the  repair  service 
given  to  those  who  have  radios  but 
who  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  them  in  working  condition. 

For  the  radios  furnished  free,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  members  and  contrib¬ 
uting  friends  and  to  others  who  have 
turned  in  their  radios  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  special  discount  prices  we  are 
privileged  to  offer  the  blind  on  new 
radios,  we  are  indebted  to  Gilfillan 
Bros.,  Inc.  Of  this  concern,  Mr.  Jay  G. 
Gilfillan,  first  vice-president,  has  been 
very  cooperative. 

For  radio  repair  service,  we  are  in¬ 


Radios  for  the  blind 


debted  to  Mr.  Robert  Schaefer  of  the 
Fitzgerald  Service  Company  who  al¬ 
ways  responds  promptly  to  calls  for 
service  and  often  motors  many  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  answer  emergency 
calls  without  charge  or  at  a  very  nomi¬ 
nal  rate. 

In  this  service  we 
are  o  c  c  a  si  o  nail  y 
asked  to  supply  ra¬ 
dios  to  the  blind 
who,  because  of  lim- 
i  t  e  d  circumstances, 
must  live  where  no 
electric  service  is 
available.  This  pre¬ 
sents  something  of  a 
problem  in  these 
days  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  when  most  of  us  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  But  in  every  case  so 
far  the  problem  has  been  solved. 

Others  ask  for  radios  equipped  with 
earphones.  At  night  they  are  restless 
and  cannot  sleep  and  to  pass  away  the 
long,  lonely  hours  they  like  to  use  the 
radio  without  disturbing  others. 

No  requirement  or  need  is  neglected 
insofar  as  our  funds  make  possible. 
With  our  1937  budget  heavily  unbal¬ 
anced,  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
meet*  these  radio  requests.  For  the 
blind  there  is  no  beautiful  landscape, 
no  golden  sunset,  no  blue  skies,  not 
even  a  solitary  star  in  their  24-hour- 
night.  Yet  radio  and  Braille  can  make 
their  lives  endurable  if  all  upon  whom 
Providence  has  been  especially  kind 
will  do  their  part  by  sharing  with  them 
even  a  few  of  their  superfluous  luxuries. 

(Please  turn  to  next  page) 
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The  following  letter,  similar  to  oth¬ 
ers  received,  indicates  what  this  free 
radio  service  means  to  the  blind: 

“On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself, 
we  wish  to  extend  to  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the 
very  great  kindness  which  was 
shown  us.  We  certainly  do  appre¬ 


ciate  it,  and  we  are  extremely  happy 
to  have  our  radio  back  again. 

“Radio  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
to  be  without  one  as  we  were  for  a 
couple  of  months  makes  us  appre¬ 
ciate  it  that  much  more  in  having  it 
again.  A  radio  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity  as  much  as  a  kitchen 
range.” 


WHO’S  WHO  AND  WHERE 


IN  this  column  of  Light,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  feature  “Our  Own 
Who’s  Who’’  but  in  this  issue  it 
seems  both  fair  and  fitting  that  we 
should  mention  someone  else’s  “who’s 
who”  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

After  all,  there  is 
only  one  field  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

But  in  that  field 
there  are  many  per¬ 
sonalities  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  who  will  be 
mentioned  later  on. 

Limited  space,  how¬ 
ever,  demands  that 
we  consider  them  one 
at  a  time. 

This  time  we  pre¬ 
sent  Mr.  Franklin 
Dean  who  recently 
resigned  from  the 
American  Brother¬ 
hood  for  the  Blind 
to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  field  secre¬ 
tary  with  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Blind  since  the  age  of  3,  Franklin 
Dean  received  his  education  at  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  after  graduation  from  high 
school  entered  the  University  of  South¬ 


ern  California  and  then  studied  for 
two  years  at  McClay  College  of  Theol¬ 
ogy.  His  first  position  was  doing 
Americanization  work  for  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  Los 
Angeles. 

For  three  years  he 
assisted  the  Vicar  of 
the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and 
was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday 
School.  He  later  spe- 
c  i  a  1  i  z  e  d  in  boys’ 
work  at  the  Episco¬ 
pal  settlement  on  the 
city’s  east  side. 

Mr.  Dean  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  an 
advocate  of  progres¬ 
sive  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 
He  believes  the  blind 
can  be  taught  to  see 
through  the  mind’s 
eye  and  that  a  large 
group  of  them  can 
be  developed  to  com¬ 
pete  mentally,  although  not  physically, 
in  various  professions. 

We  know  his  many  friends  will  join 
us  in  wishing  him  success  in  his  new 
position  and  in  congratulating  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
having  secured  his  services. 


A  TIMELY  ISSUE 


In  view  of  the  widespread  publicity 
that  is  being  given  to  so-called  “eye 
dogs”  for  the  blind,  we  feel,  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  lead  to  a  sober  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  subject.  Admittedly,  it  is 
one  which  carries  a  good  deal  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  sympathy,  and  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  it  should  be 
sanely  treated  and  received.  Evidence 
supporting  this  view  is  apparent  in  the 
|  fact  that  there  are  now  four  dog  or- 
ganizations  in  the  United  States,  three 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles ;  and 
two  of  these  came  into  existence  within 
one  week. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  publicity  la¬ 
ments  the  fact  that  relatively  few  of 
the  nation’s  blind  have  been  supplied 
with  dogs.  The  fact  is,  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  nation’s  blind 
want  dogs  and  of  this  limited  number 
only  one  out  of  ten  can  be  properly 
trained  to  use  a  dog,  according  to  one 
of  the  organizations  supplying  them. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  dog  properly  is 
\  estimated  at  about  20  cents  a  day. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
I  jority  of  the  nation’s  blind  are  unem¬ 
ployable,  consequently  on  relief,  the 
furnishing  of  dogs  to  these  blind  is 
obviously  an  additional  drain  upon  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  told  that  it  costs  all  the  way 
j  from  $500  to  $1,100  to  breed,  train  and 
;  furnish  each  dog  to  the  blind.  We  are 
!  informed  that  the  dependable  useful¬ 
ness  of  a  dog  is  estimated  at  seven  or 
eight  years  and  counting  off  a  year 


before  training  begins,  and  the  time 
spent  in  training  both  dog  and  user, 
leaves  a  scant  six  years  when  replace¬ 
ment  must  be  made  at  the  full  origi¬ 
nal  cost.  In  view  of  other  imperative 
needs  of  the  blind,  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  the  so-called  “guide  dog”  is 
a  luxury  and  not  always  a  necessary 
one. 

Each  of  the  four  organizations  has 
a  different  plan  for  supplying  the  dogs. 
One  intends  to  give  the  dogs  entirely 
free  to  the  blind;  another  charges  the 
blind  person  about  $450,  another  $125. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  in  any  case, 
the  public  pays  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost. 

Thousands  of  the  able-bodied  blind 
in  this  nation  are  yearning  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves  for 
self-support.  They  want  jobs,  rather 
than  dogs.  If  after  being  helped  to 
find  jobs,  it  develops  that  some  of  them 
need  and  can  use  dogs,  then  is  the  time 
to  furnish  them. 

The  enforced  idleness  which  keeps 
the  blind  from  finding  places  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  trades  and  professions 
might  well  be  the  first  problem  to  re¬ 
ceive  attention,  after  relief  has  been 
given  to  the  thousands  of  needy  blind 
who,  for  good  reasons,  can  never  be 
rehabilitated  for  gainful  employment. 
Idleness  is  more  menacing  to  the  blind 
than  to  people  with  sight  for  the  very 
reason  that  blindness  robs  the  individ¬ 
ual  of  so  many  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  recreation  which  help  the 
sighted  to  endure  it.  May  this  not  be 
what  Milton,  the  blind  poet,  meant 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 


American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D. 
C.  For  the  past  six  years  or  so,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross, 
as  one  part  of  a  very  broad  program  of 
service  and  world  goodwill,  have  been 
sending  brailled  short  stories  as  individ¬ 
ual  gifts  to  blind  children  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  activity  is  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  sen¬ 
ior  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Volunteer 
Service  who  transcribe  the  stories  and 
print  them  in  quantity  on  Braille 
presses.  The  paper  used  is  paid  for  from 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund  made  up  of  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  Junior  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers.  The  covers  are  made  in  drawing 
classes  in  schools  enrolled  in  the  Junior 
Red  Cross. 

Approximately  5,000  of  these  stories 
are  distributed  each  year.  The  blind 
children  are  found  through  state  and 
city  schools  and  classes,  private  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind,  state  commissions, 
and  those  Red  Cross  Chapters  in  which 
service  has  been  organized  for  the  blind 
in  the  local  community. 

Any  blind  child  who  can  read  Braille 
is  eligible  for  the  gift,  and  National  and 
Area  Headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross 
are  glad  to  learn  of  any  who  may  not 
be  reached  through  the  mediums  listed 
here. 

Other  phases  of  the  activity  include 
sending  brailled  greeting  cards  for  one 
or  more  holidays,  and  occasional  gifts  of 
stuffed,  or  jointed  wooden  toys,  doll 
furniture  and  similar  delights  of  child¬ 
hood. 

Blind  Service  Association,  Inc.  This 
Association  was  organized  14  years  ago 
to  do  musical  work  for  blind  people. 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
it  operates  as  a  non-sectarian,  non-profit 


organization  serving  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  17  officers, 
24  directors  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  organizations,  members 
and  friends.  It  started  by  serving  seven 
blind  people  and  it  now  has  23  differ¬ 
ent  activities  for  its  hundreds  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Offices  are  maintained  at  185  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  any  assistance  given. 

The  membership  is  comprised  of  men 
and  women  who  feel  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  public  duty  to  perform:  to 
bring  happiness  out  of  despair;  and  to 
assist  the  blind  wherever  and  whenever 
it  can  be  done.  "We  do  not  support — 
we  subsidize.” 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind .  On  June 
15,  (Mrs.)  M.  Edna  Clark  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Clark 
brings  with  her  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Education,  and  more  than  ten  years  of 
actual  teaching  and  executive  experi¬ 
ence,  both  in  public  schools  and  in  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  working  with  adults. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hinkel,  a  former 
teacher,  was  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hoover,  who 
had  been  the  principal  for  ten  years. 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  has  entered  pupils 
in  the  All-Kansas  High  School  Music 
Competition-Festival,  held  at  Emporia 
each  spring.  Here  the  pupils  compete 
with  sighted  pupils  from  high  schools 
all  over  the  state.  Each  year  the  blind 
pupils  have  won  honor  ratings.  Last 
spring  two  highly  superior  and  two  su¬ 
perior  ratings  were  received.  The  cor¬ 
net  entry  placed  in  the  national  contest 
and  was  awarded  an  honor  rating. 

Ten  of  the  former  graduates  are  en- 
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tering  college  this  year  and  ten  new 
students  have  enrolled  in  the  grades. 

Division  of  the  Blind ,  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts .  Chapter  397 
of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts 
provides  that  the  renovating  of  all 
mattresses,  tuning  of  all  pianos  and  re¬ 
seating  of  all  chairs  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  must  be  done  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind. 
Also  that  all  State,  County,  City  and 
Town  departments  must  purchase  from 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  such  supplies 
as  are  made  by  the  Division  and  used  in 
such  departments. 

Since  this  bill  has  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  (July  3,  1935)  it  has  turned  many 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts. 

Rancho  Los  Amigos ,  Hondo,  Califor¬ 
nia.  During  recent  years  a  number  of 
the  blind  patients  formerly  at  the 
Rancho  have  accepted  State  Aid,  homes 
on  the  outside  having  been  found  for 
them,  while  some  others  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  homes  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Of  those  remaining,  18  are 
totally  blind  and  70  partially  blind. 
Most  of  these  patients  are  either  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  ill  to  a  degree  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  amount  of  benefit  from 
educational  and  many  other  activities. 
The  type  of  care  given  patients  at  the 
Rancho  and  opportunities  for  them  gen¬ 
erally  exceed  those  engaged  in  at  many 
other  places. 

The  Rancho  wards  are  in  a  setting  of 
beautifully  landscaped  lawns,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  parks  are 
provided  with  benches  in  convenient 
locations.  Those  patients  who  are  phys¬ 
ically  and  mentally  able  have  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  grounds;  and  by  the  use  of 
their  white  walking  canes,  may  easily 
go  a  short  distance  from  their  wards. 


Magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  are 
circulated  and  Talking  Book  machine 
records  are  received  regularly  from  the 
Braille  Institute  Library  and  played  for 
the  patients  on  a  machine  donated  by 
one  of  the  women’s  clubs  of  a  nearby 
city.  Many  of  the  blind  patients  have 
their  own  radios,  while  others  have  the 
use  of  the  Rancho  radio  address  system, 
and  all  infirmary  patients  are  supplied 
with  headphones. 

A  staff  of  7  resident  physicians  makes 
regular  visits  to  the  wards.  The  eye¬ 
sight  of  blind  patients  is  sometimes  im¬ 
proved  and  restored  by  operations 
which  are  usually  provided  for  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

During  the  last  20  months  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  has  sup¬ 
plied  both  English  and  Spanish  speaking 
readers  for  the  blind  and  handicapped 
persons.  The  young  ladies  not  only 
read  but  discuss  matters  of  interest 
with  the  patients,  and  in  many  cases 
write  letters  for  them. 

The  average  age  of  all  patients  is  69 
years. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  George  F.  Meyer  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  as  executive  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Since  1922,  Mr.  Meyer  has  been 
supervisor  of  sight  saving  and  Braille 
for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  W.  Keith  Phillips  was  elected 
president  at  the  annual  meeting  and  re¬ 
ported  that  during  the  year  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  carried  out  a  program  de¬ 
voted  to  prevention  of  blindness,  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  adult  blind  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  blind.  Activities  of  the 
Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Association,  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Hirst,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  the  blind  have  been  taught 
varied  occupations  at  the  Lighthouse. 
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of  the  physically  blind,  what  they  are  doing 
to  help  themselves,  and  how  society  can  help 
them  through  this  institution. 

Rate:  $2  a  year.  The  subscription  revenue 
is  used  in  service  to  the  physically  blind. 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Editor 
MARIANNE  GARVER,  Associate  Editor 

Volume  IX  October,  1937  Number  4 
Literary  Service 

While  emphasizing  in  this  issue  the 
benefits  of  the  radio,  let  us  not  forget 
the  blessings  which  the  blind  derive 
from  good  books  and  periodical  read¬ 
ing  matter.  Of  the  latter,  the  Braille 
Institute  publishes  two  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  at  non-profit  production  cost. 
One  of  these  is  printed  in  the  Braille 
system,  the  other  in  Moon  type — es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  elderly  and 
infirm  blind  who  find  the  mastery  of 
Braille  difficult. 

In  addition,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  maintain  a  free  lending  library, 
the  operating  cost  of  which  drains 
heavily  upon  our  limited  funds.  From 
this  library  the  blind  of  the  Pacific- 
Southwest  may  borrow  upwards  of 
5,000  volumes  of  literature  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types  without  charge  and 
postage  free.  These  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  meet  the  need  of  many  blind  to 
whom  the  radio  is  silent  because  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing. 

+ 

Seasonable  Gifts 

With  the  approach  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  season,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  giving  to  those  we 
love  and  those  less  fortunate  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  always  dependent  upon 
someone  more  affluent  for  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Let  those  who  are  seeking  avenues 
for  their  benevolence  and  holiday  giv¬ 
ing  remember  the  blind  who  yearn  for 


the  Bible  in  Braille. 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit,  non-sectarian  California  cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  blind  for  many 
years.  Through  this  activity  upwards 
of  15,000  volumes  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  —  a  single  Bible 
forms  21  Braille  volumes  —  have  been 
given  to  the  blind  free  or  at  non-profit 
distribution  prices. 

The  Society  now  has  requests  on 
hand  for  more  than  three  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Scriptures  from  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions  for  the  blind 
which  it  cannot  fill  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  directors  of  the  Braille  Bible  So- 
iety  are  hopeful  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  them  to 
send  Bible  volumes  to  those  whose  re¬ 
quests  they  have  been  unable  to  fill. 
These  blind  recipients  will  in  this  way 
experience  the  joys  of  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  for  many  days  to  come  through 
the  possession  of  the  Bible  in  Braille 
which  they  can  read  for  themselves. 

+ 

Programs 

With  the  opening  of  the  1937-38 
club  season,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creased  call  for  Braille  programs. 

During  the  last  several  months,  Mary 
Cook  Cowerd,  blind  lyric  soprano  and 
the  Institute’s  ambassador  of  good  will, 
has  been  appearing  before  women’s 
clubs,  civic  and  service  groups  and 
making  many  new  friends  for  the 
Braille  Institute. 

At  the  larger  groups,  where  time  per¬ 
mits,  a  speaker  is  also  furnished;  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  Cowerd’s  programs,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  few  musical  numbers  and  in¬ 
formal  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute — and  in  many  cases  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Braille  Institute  Porta¬ 
ble  Braille  Typewriter — have  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  and  many  are 
hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  work 
being  done  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
through  the  activities  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Inc. 
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A  FEW  DONTS  TO  DO 


A  FEW  of  these  DON’TS,  though  in 
modified  form,  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  London  Beacon, 
and  for  a  few  suggestions  used  in 
those  we  have  added,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of 
“The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,”  Monsey,  New  York.  But  for 
the  most  part  they  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  editor’s  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  after  twenty-five  years  of  physical 
blindness. 

Don’t  treat  the  blind  as  though  they 
were  abnormal  specimens  of  humanity. 
Never  talk  to  a  blind  man  as  though  he 
were  deaf.  The  fact  that  he  is  blind  is 
no  indication  that  he  cannot  hear. 
Never  credit  him  with  a  child’s  mental¬ 
ity  by  addressing  him  through  a  third 
person. 

Don’t  refer  to  blindness  as  an  afflic¬ 
tion;  it  is  only  a  handicap.  Never  ex¬ 
press  sympathy  for  a  blind  person  in 
his  presence. 

Don’t  try  to  “carry”  a  blind  person 
when  he  is  entering  a  trolley  car  or  a 
train,  crossing  the  street,  or  mounting 
the  stairs.  He  needs  only  to  have  his 
hand  placed  on  the  handle  or  rail. 
When  assisting  him  to  a  seat,  simply 
guide  his  hand  to  the  chair;  this  gives 
him  its  location,  and  he  needs  no  fur¬ 
ther  assistance. 

Don’t  angle  when  piloting  him  across 
the  street;  walk  straight  across,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Otherwise,  you  may  upset  his 
reckoning  and  cause  him  to  stumble 
when  reaching  the  curb.  Never  push  a 
blind  person  ahead  of  you.  Let  him 
take  hold  of  your  arm;  the  movement 
of  your  body  will  inform  him  what  to 
expect. 

Don’t  think  that  a  blind  guest  is  a 
serious  responsibility ;  that  he  will  need 
someone  to  dress,  bib,  and  feed  him. 
To  show  him  the  electric  light  switch 
or  looking  glass  is,  of  course,  superflu¬ 
ous,  though  it  is  well  for  blind  persons 


to  learn  where  the  electric  light 
switches  are  located,  in  the  home  or 
office,  so  that  they  can  light  the  way 
for  guests. 

Don’t  ascertain  if  a  blind  man  takes 
sugar  in  his  tea  by  inquiring  of  his 
companion;  his  own  mentality  is  usu¬ 
ally  capable  of  enlightening  you.  A 
blind  man  once  said,  with  a  good  deal 
of  zest,  that  nothing  annoyed  him  more 
than  to  have  his  hostess  ask  of  his 
daughter,  “Does  your  father  take  sugar 
in  his  tea?” 

Don’t  make  unusual  revision  in  con¬ 
versation  to  avoid  using  the  word  “see” 
by  substituting  the  word  “hear”  or 
“heard.”  Use  the  word  “blind”  with¬ 
out  hesitation  if  you  are  discussing 
blindness  with  persons  so  handicapped, 
but  don’t  substitute  this  topic  for  the 
weather. 

Don’t  fail  to  speak,  if  only  a  word, 
on  entering  a  room  in  which  there  is  a 
blind  person;  it  announces  your  pres¬ 
ence  and  helps  him  to  identify  you. 
Never  fail  to  shake  hands  when  meet¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  blind  friend,  for  a 
handshake  is  as  expressive  as  the  face 
and  is  the  substitute  to  the  blind  for 
the  smile  of  friendship.  Always  intro¬ 
duce  a  blind  person  to  all  in  the  room, 
or  if  he  already  knows  them,  tell  him 
just  who  is  present. 

Don’t  embarrass  a  blind  friend  when 
meeting  him  by  insisting  that  he  iden¬ 
tify  you  by  your  voice.  If  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  you  he  will  do  this 
spontaneously  without  being  asked.  If 
occasionally  he  does  not,  when  first 
you  speak,  the  reason  may  be  due  to 
noise  which  prevents  him  from  hearing 
you  distinctly,  or  he  may  be  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  your  voice  until  you  have  spoken 
further.  Doubtless  you  have  passed  up 
your  friends  occasionally  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  There  is  nothing  that  humili- 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same 
as  you.  His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours. 
The  only  difference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see 

through  the  eyes. 


Inventions  of  the  late 
Senator  Guglielmo 
Marconi  gave  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  the 
blind  through  radio.  In 


— Braille  Institute  Photo. 


TWO  HUNDRED  ex-service  men 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors  and  Airmen,  took 
their  places  with  others  who  marched 
past  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
on  June  27  at  the  King’s  Review  of  Ex- 
Service  Men  in  Hyde  Park,  London. 

They  marched  in  column  of  twenties 
and  their  line  was  straight;  they  were 
in  step  and  their  “eyes  right”  was  as 
good  as  you  could  wish. 

These  men  might  have  gone  into  a 
special  enclosure  reserved  for  disabled 
men,  but  they  preferred  to  do  their 
drill  and  take  the  more  active  and 
normal  part  in  the  proceedings.  They 
did  a  good  job  and  received  a  mighty 

ovation  from  the  crowd. 

❖  *  * 

At  the  Newhouse  Galleries  in  New 
York,  visitors  recently  admired  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  deftly  twisted  wire  figures  by 
the  blind  Viennese  sculptor,  Berthold 
Ordner  (Light,  Nov.-Dee.  1932). 

The  48-year-old  blind 
artist  takes  about  150 
hours  to  make  one  of 
his  figures  and  sells 
them  for  prices  ranging 
from  $15  to  $150.  Mu¬ 
seums  in  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Vienna  and  the 
United  States  have 
bought  the  little  sculp¬ 
tures  in  iron,  brass  and 
copper  wire,  none  of 
them  more  than  18 

inches  high. 

*  *  * 


San  Francisco  recently,  blind  workers 
at  “Blindcraft”  showed  their  apprecia-  j 
tion  in  a  touching  tribute  to  the  in-  i 
ventor  of  wireless  and  made  a  dona- 1 
tion  that  should  live  forever  in  the 
statue  that  will  be  erected  to  commem- 1 
orate  him. 

*  *  * 

Braille,  the  international  language  of  j 
the  blind,  is  assisting  justice  in  Illinois.  I 
The  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Su-  j 
preme  Court,  Hon.  Paul  Farthing,  is  j 
sightless.  He  takes  notes  in  Braille  by  j 

punching  holes  in  his  desk  blotter. 

❖  *  * 

Using  Braille  scripts,  a  group  of 
blind  actors  and  actresses  recently  pre¬ 
sented  their  first  radio  play  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WLS.  The  players  are  members  | 
of  the  Braille  Theater  Guild  of  Chi- 1 
cago,  the  only  organization  of  sightless 
men  and  women  actors  in  the  country, 
although  there  is  such  a  group  of  j 
women  only  in  New  York,  called  “The  ! 
Lighthouse  Players.” 
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An  Appealing  Novel 

Because  of  its  unaffected  style,  its 
simple,  appealingly  Irish  phrases,  its 
happy  ending,  and  its  touching  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  fine  relationship,  THE 
KIND  COMPANION  by  Dorothy 
Large  makes  an  ideal  volume  for  read¬ 
ing  to  the  blind.  Originally  published 
in  Ireland,  this  charming  story  has  be¬ 
come  so  famous  that  an  American  edi¬ 
tion  has  just  been  published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

It  will  surely  find  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans,  young  and  old, 
with  and  without  sight;  and  if  there’s 
a  child  you  might  call  “avic”,  the  Irish 
term  of  endearment  which  blind  Marty 
reserves  for  his  little  “wheaten”  ter¬ 
rier,  Tim,  this  book  would  be  a  joy 
to  him. 

Tim  loved  to  range  the  countryside 
and  chase  rabbits  and  water  rats  and 


romp  with  other  dogs.  He  was  only  a 
puppy  when  he  became  Marty  Flynn’s 
dog.  Then  his  master  lost  his  sight, 
and  Tim  had  to  learn  to  be  a  blind 
man’s  dog.  Soon  people  throughout 
the  hilly  country  came  to  know  and 
look  out  for  the  blind  man  and  his 
“kind  companion.’’  The  story  of  their 
travels  and  their  mutual  trust  finds  a 
stirring  climax  in  the  hut  of  the  “moun- 
tainy”  woman,  where  Tim  lies  near 
unto  death. 

THE  KIND  COMPANION  by  Dorothy 
Large.  Illustrated.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50. 


Business  and  Professional  Blind 


VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  "E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave„ 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 


BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Herman  O.  Meyer,  President 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Willis,  Vice-President 

John  W.  Tapley,  Secretary 

Otto  A.  Gerth,  Treasurer 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager 

Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Foster 

Mrs.  Dorsey  M.  McBride 

Organized  in  192  5.  Incorporated  1927  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  Revised  Braille  Bible  Fund,  established  in  1919  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  printing  and  distributing  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
on  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  basis. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED 

Office 

7  39  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Robert  A.  Odell,  President 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Sonderegger,  Treasurer 


P.  A.  Be-Hannesey  Cecil  L.  Whitehead 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a 
memorial  to  Louis  Braille,  of  France, 
(1806-1852),  who  made  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 


Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include: 

1)  A  bureau  of  business  placement 
and  guidance  to  enlarge  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  employable  blind 
by  assisting  them  in  their  endeavor 
towards  self-support: 

2)  A  bureau  of  social  welfare  to  as¬ 
sist  financially  the  unemployable  blind 
and  to  improve  their  social  conditions 
generally ; 

3)  A  home  teaching  department  for 
free  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
raised  print,  typewriting  and  lessons  in 
self-reliance ; 

4)  A  free  lending  library  for  the 
blind — one  of  the  28  regional  libraries 
which  distributes  literature  published 
by  the  United  States  government  and 
supplied  through  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  ; 

5)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  printed  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to 
the  blind  unable  to  pay. 

The  Institute  is  now  publishing  two 
monthly  magazines  as  follows:  “The 
Braille  Mirror’’  established  in  July 
1926,  combined  with  “March  of 
Events’’  in  June  1937,  containing  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
Braille;  and  “New  Moon,”  printed  in 
Moon  type,  containing  a  digest  of  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  as  follows:  Participating  mem¬ 
ber,  $3  per  annum;  Patron  member,  $5 
per  annum;  Supporting  member,  $10 
per  annum;  Contributing  member,  $25 
per  annum ;  Associate  member,  $50  per 
annum;  Sustaining  member,  $100  per 
annum;  Life  member,  $1,000. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 

. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

Signed  by  the  testatrix  as  a°d  f°r  a  Codicil  to  Jjj,sr  last  Will  dated 


(Date  of  Will) 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


time,  who  at  ^er  request  and  in  ^er  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 


other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. residing  at 

. residing  at 
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A  TIMELY  ISSUE 
(Continued  from  Page  7) 

when  he  said,  “It  is  not  so  wretched  to 
be  blind  as  it  is  not  to  be  able  to 
endure  blindness.” 

Let’s  help  the  blind  constructively. 
Let’s  help  them  get  what  they  actually 
need  —  yes,  dogs  when  they  need 
them ;  but  let’s  watch  that  we  fully  and 
carefully  consider  all  phases  of  the 
plan  before  we  let  our  sentiment  and 
love  for  these  faithful  animals  influence 
us  unduly.  In  so  doing,  dog  lovers 
who  are  importuned  to  assist  the  move¬ 
ment  will  be  ever  mindful  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  aspects. 


A  FEW  DON’TS  TO  DO 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ates  or  annoys  a  blind  person  more 
than  the  suspense  arising  when  he 
meets  a  friend  who  insists  upon  being 
recognized  by  his  voice,  sometimes 
saying,  childishly,  “Now  don’t  tell  me 
you  have  forgotten  my  voice.”  When 
realizing  that  the  blind  person  has  not 
recognized  you  it  will  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  if  you  will  quietly  announce  your 
name. 

Don’t  exclaim,  “Wonderful!”  or 
“Marvelous!”  simply  because  a  blind 
man  can  do  quite  usual  things,  such  as 
telling  the  time  by  consulting  his 
watch.  Nor  is  every  blind  man  you 
meet  a  musician  or  a  piano-tuner.  They 
can  do  other  things  as  well. 

Don’t  talk  of  a  sixth  sense  or  a  prov¬ 
idential  compensation  and  so  perpetu¬ 
ate  an  obstinate  delusion.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent  is  often  merely  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  latent  mental  resources. 

Don’t  limit  your  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  blind  generally  to  the 
street  mendicant,  who  is  sometimes  a 
social  parasite  from  choice. 

Don’t  be  patronizing  with  the  blind. 
Always  be  natural.  Remember  the 
blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted 
much  the  same  as  you.  Ten  chances 


to  one  he  lost  his  sight  after  reaching 
maturity. 

Don’t  leave  a  door  ajar  in  the  home 
or  office  where  there  is  a  blind  person. 
Always  keep  it  closed  or  flung  wide 
open,  flush  against  the  wall.  A  half- 
opened  door  is  the  most  dangerous  ob¬ 
stacle  blind  people  encounter.  You, 
with  normal  eyesight,  who  have  col¬ 
lided  with  an  opened  door  in  the  dark 
fairly  cracking  the  cranium,  can  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  this  admonition.  And  re¬ 
member  never  to  leave  any  unusual 
object  in  a  passage-way  or  other  place 
where  blind  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
walking. 

Don’t  slam  shut  the  door  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  wherein  is  a  blind  passenger 
without  making  sure  that  his  hands 
are  out  of  the  way.  His  fingers  are  his 
stock  in  trade,  and  a  danger  besets  him 
here  unless  caution  is  practiced. 

Don’t  cause  the  approaching  blind 
pedestrian  to  give  you  the  right-of- 
way.  Remember,  every  time  you  cause 
a  blind  person  to  vary  from  his  gen¬ 
eral  course,  to  get  out  of  your  way, 
you  cause  him  to  lose  his  bearing.  Fig¬ 
uratively,  this  sets  him  on  the  high 
seas  without  a  compass. 

Don’t  speak  quickly  to  the  blind  per¬ 
son  on  the  street  or  in  the  room  with¬ 
out  first  giving  him  some  indication  of 
your  presence  if  possible.  Sometimes 
this  startles  him  out  of  his  senses,  as 
when  someone  shouts  at  you  whose 
presence  you  are  not  aware  of. 

In  the  degree  that  these  few  “don’ts” 
are  understood  and  practiced  by  the 
sighted  public,  will  many  stones  and 
pitfalls  be  removed  from  the  pathway 
of  the  blind. 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF  -  -  AND  “ON  THE  AIR” 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN  and  Helen 
Keller  became  blind  and  deaf  in 
babyhood,  before  they  had  any 
chance  to  find  out  what  this  queer 
world  is  all  about. 

Yet,  through  their  intelligence,  with 
expert  teaching,  they  became  capable 
and  famous  women. 

“Steve”  Cartright  was  born  a  nor¬ 
mal  boy,  and  for  twenty-seven  years 
led  a  normal  and  unusually  active  life. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
and  that,  like  Laura  and  Helen,  he 
must  begin  at  the  ABC  of  an  entirely 
new  technique  of  living. 

That  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  since 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  devoted  teacher, 
Stephen  Decatur  Cartright  has  made 
a  place  for  himself  as  a  public  speaker 
and  radio  news  commentator,  the 
“Blind  and  Deaf  Ambassador  of  the 
News,”  and  is  at  present  planning  a 
lecture  tour  of  the  United  States. 

It  happened  at  Long  Beach,  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  September,  1925,  as  the  after- 
math  of  a  skull  fracture  received  on 
the  Siberian  war  front,  and  the  first 
few  days  of  darkness  and  silence  are 
not  pleasant  to  recall. 

“I  developed  a  disgusting  attitude,” 
he  says,  “hating  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  seemed  to  hold  those  who 
came  near  me  directly  responsible  for 
my  condition.  I  did  manage  to  snap 
out  of  it  after  a  few  days,  and  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself — out  of 


the  ‘dog-house’  and  on  the  road  to 
doing  something.” 

For  his  first  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  doctors  and  nurses  took  his  fore¬ 
finger  and  wrote  capital  letters  on  a 
card. 

Then  Miss  Mary  Louise  Plantner, 
a  retired  social  worker,  and  a  woman 
of  means,  heard  about  him.  She  had 
never  had  any  experience  with  the 
blind  or  deaf,  but  as  Cartright  puts 
it,  “She  took  me  on  more  or  less  at 
first  as  a  hobby,  enjoyed  it,  and  stayed 
with  me  more  than  ten  years.” 

Miss  Plantner  began  by  learning  the 
Morse  code  and  teaching  it  to  her 
pupil.  Then  they  learned  three  other 
telegraphic  codes,  and  worked  fifteen 
hours  a  day  on  Grade  4  Braille,  a  hard 
task. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher  of 
Helen  Keller,  gave  her  teaching  advice, 
urging  especially  that  Steve  be  made 
to  use  his  voice  constantly,  and  be 
taught  proper  inflections. 

Steve  not  only  had  a  grand  speaking 
voice,  but  was  an  exceptionally  bright 
pupil. 

As  a  boy,  he  had  worked  and  put 
himself  through  high  school  in  three 
years,  and  then  gone  to  Carnegie 
“Tech.”  His  wound  was  an  indirect 
result  of  his  liking  for  study,  because 
as  a  regular  soldier  in  the  Philippines 
he  had  learned  Russian  from  a  com¬ 
rade,  and  then  passed  “exams”  for  a 
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commission,  and  been  assigned  as  ad¬ 
jutant  to  the  United  States  Army  ob¬ 
server  in  Siberia  during  the  World 
War. 

Steve  never  saw  his  Dad,  for  when 
he  was  born,  in  1898,  Major  Stephen 
Decatur  Cartright,  9th  United  States 
Infantry,  was  embarking  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  was  killed  there  in  1900. 
His  mother  died  within  a  year,  leaving 
him  and  his  twin  sister  to  be  taken  by 
relatives. 

At  twelve,  Steve  was  working  for  a 
living,  as  a  factory  boy  and  at  other 
jobs,  meanwhile  going  to  night  school. 
At  “Tech”  he  was  amateur  feather¬ 
weight  champion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1915  he  enlisted  for  the  disturbance 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

“There  has  been  a  Decatur  or  a 
Cartright  in  every  war  since  1776,” 
his  Dad  had  written  the  baby  son  he 
was  never  to  see.  “When  that  time 
comes  to  you,  accept  your  responsibili¬ 
ties,  or  our  forefathers  will  be  ashamed 
of  their  sons.” 

Service  in  the  Philippines  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Siberian  experience,  and 
this  active,  eager,  rolling-stone  life  had 
done  more  than  Steve  realized  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  facing  his  heart-breaking 
future. 

*  * 

Miss  Plantner  took  Steve  traveling, 
first  to  Boston,  where  two  years  were 
spent  studying  with  a  teacher  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  —  he  was  too 
old  to  enter  as  a  pupil.  Those  were 
years  of  hard  work,  and  without  Miss 
Plantner’s  encouragement,  and  driv¬ 
ing,  he  would  often  have  given  up. 

Then  they  went  to  Europe,  and  in 
London  a  theater  manager  offered 
them  a  contract  for  a  stage  exhibi¬ 


tion,  in  which  Steve  discussed  current 
events. 

One  day,  a  London  “Times”  reporter 
interviewed  Steve  on  the  stage,  mainly 
about  America,  and  afterwards  he 
learned  that  the  hour’s  talk  had  been 
broadcast  over  Great  Britain. 

Travel  and  exhibitions  followed 
through  Europe,  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  then  Miss  Plantner  married — an¬ 
other  difficult  time,  because  he  could 
not  find  anybody  to  take  her  place. 

However,  he  turned  to  radio,  got 
auditions,  and  a  contract  with  a  Chi¬ 
cago  studio,  and  later  with  the  Central 
States  Broadcasting  System,  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  where  he  lives  at  the 
present  time.  His  work  on  the  air 
has  been  comment  on  the  day’s  news 
flashes,  which  he  memorizes  and  re- 
edits. 

Incidentally,  he  found  a  wife,  in  the 
musical  director  of  those  studios,  and 
they  now  have  a  baby  daughter,  named 
Anne,  after  Miss  Sullivan. 

The  last  song  Steve  ever  heard,  over 
the  radio,  on  the  afternoon  before  his 
catastrophe,  was  his  favorite,  “Alice 
Blue  Gown,”  by  his  favorite  singer, 
Jessica  Dragonette.  Miss  Dragonette 
heard  about  him,  and  they  began  cor¬ 
responding,  and  later  Floyd  Gibbons, 
working  for  the  same  sponsor,  asked 
permission  to  dramatize  part  of  Steve’s 
career.  Miss  Dragonette  was  on  the 
same  program,  and  Steve  was  pres¬ 
ent.  She  sang  “Alice  Blue  Gown” 
twice,  once  with  his  fingers  on  her 
throat  and  lips,  so  that  he  might  once 
more  “hear”  the  song — now  reduced, 
for  him,  to  just  the  words.  A  motion 
picture  of  this  broadcast  is  being  made. 

And  now,  at  thirty-nine,  Steve  Cart¬ 
right  agrees  that  life  will  really  begin 
at  forty,  and  is  planning  new  achieve¬ 
ments. 


+  +  + 


CALIFORNIA'S  WHITE  CANE  LAW 


CALIFORNIA  readers  are  again 
reminded  of  the  white  cane  law 
as  enacted  by  the  California 
Legislature,  Chapter  126,  Statutes 
1935.  Inasmuch  as  several  other  states 
have  passed  similar  laws  this  reminder 
should  be  of  interest,  as  well,  to  read¬ 
ers  outside  the  state.  And  in  states 
where  such  laws  have  not  been  en¬ 
acted,  it  is  hoped  the  information  given 
here  will  be  the  means  of  initiating  and 
passing  such  legislation. 

Under  the  law,  motorists  and  driv¬ 
ers  of  moving  vehicles  who  fail  to 


White  Canes  for  Safety. 


come  to  a  complete  stop  when  ap¬ 
proaching  or  coming  into  contact 
with  a  blind  pedestrian  carrying  a 
white  cane  or  a  white  cane  tipped  with 
red;  or  who  shall  fail  to  take  precau¬ 
tion  against  accident  or  injury  to  such 
person,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Section  3  of  the  Act  provides  penalties 


for  the  use  of  white  canes  by  persons 
other  than  the  blind  or  partially  blind. 

Observation  through  a  period  of 
years  brings  convincing  conclusions  to 
experienced  workers  for  the  blind,  with 
and  without  sight,  that  many  of  the 
blind  are  capable  of  using  white  canes 
with  both  satisfaction  and  safety.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  with  those  blinded 
from  birth,  or  since  early  childhood. 
Only  rarely  is  it  found  that  those 
blinded  after  reaching  maturity  (and 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  blind 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  the  age 
of  25  years)  become  truly  independent 
in  transporting  themselves  alone  by 
any  process.  This  is  the  case  whether 
the  process  is  white  canes,  so-called 
guide  dogs,  or  what  not. 

Hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women 
have  fitted  themselves  for  places  of 
responsibility  in  the  professions  and 
trades,  but  the  problem  of  getting  to 
and  from  their  work  unassisted  is  still 
unsolved.  The  white  cane  law  prom¬ 
ises  a  solution  to  this  problem,  but 
obviously  this  humanitarian  measure, 
designed  to  give  more  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  blind  pedestrians, 
will  never  give  them  the  safety  and 
protection  intended  until  the  public 
become  fully  white-cane  conscious. 
Therefore,  it  is  suggested  and  urged 
that  each  reader  should  appoint  him¬ 
self  a  committee  of  one  to  inform  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  measure  to  the  end  that  the 
law  will  not  be  “more  highly  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.” 

Since  inception  of  the  law  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  has  distrib¬ 
uted,  free,  to  the  blind  nearly  a  thorn 
sand  white  canes  and  the  Institute  is 
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still  rendering  this  service.  To  those 
able  to  pay,  however,  the  actual  cost 
of  the  cane  is  charged,  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  75c,  postage  extra 


when  applicants  are  unable  to  call  in 
person  at  the  Institute’s  headquarters, 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


+ 


OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 


JAMES  H.  COLLINS,  the  man  who 
writes  the  feature  stories  for  Light 
— and  who  was  its  editor  for  a 
number  of  years — is  a  writer  of  inter¬ 
national  repute.  He  has  the  facility  for 
making  facts  read  like  fiction  in  an 
easy  style  without 
exaggeration,  and  he 
is  regarded  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  this  field, 
being  quoted  fre¬ 
quently  in  “Chats  on 
Feature  Writing’’  by 
H.  F.  Harrington,  a 
work  that  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the 
American  Library 
Association  and 
which  has  been 
printed  in  Braille  by 
the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  moved  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  not  far  from 
the  Bowl,  where  he 
has  lived  in  the 
same  house  and  has 
spent  but  two  nights  away  from  it 
since  that  time.  We  agree  with  him 
when  he  says  that  “must  be  some  sort 
of  a  record.” 

Prior  to  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  could  hardly  have  been  called  a 
“homebody”  as  he  has  traveled  the 
world  over  since  he  started  to  work  as 
a  tramp  printer  before  he  was  14.  This 
trade  led  to  a  job  as  billposter  with 
circuses,  first  with  the  Willie  Sells 


Show,  and  then  with  Ringling  Broth¬ 
ers  in  1896-97. 

After  the  circus  experience  he  started 
to  write  for  advertising  journals  like 
Printers’  Ink,  which  in  turn  led  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other  mag¬ 
azines. 

In  1901  he  went 
to  New  York  from 
Chicago  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer.  For  25 
years  he  wrote  for 
national  magazines, 
on  business  subjects, 
salesmanship,  man¬ 
agement  of  labor, 
efficiency  and  so  on. 
During  this  period 
he  went  to  England, 
Germany  and 
France  before  the 
W  o  r  1  d  W  a  r,  and 
after  the  War  went 
around  South  Amer- 

■  ica,  later  to  Hawaii, 

on  writing  missions. 
iii'IW  m  He  went  through 
the  Florida  boom 
in  1925  before  coming  to  California.  In 
Los  Angeles,  since  1929,  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
monthly  magazine  Southern  California 
Business. 

The  trustees  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  as  well  as  the  editors  of 
Light,  feel  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  Mr.  Collins  in 
this  department  of  the  Institute’s  ac¬ 
tivity. 


BRAILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  MERGES  WITH 

BRAILLE  INSTITUTE 


IN  THE  interest  of  economy  and 
broader  service  to  the  blind,  the 
Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  corporation,  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  merged 
with  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  by  joint  action  of  the  members. 
The  merger  was  effected  when,  at  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  called  for  the  purpose, 
the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  each 
corporation : 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
agreement  of  merger  between  the 
Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  a  California 
corporation,  and  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  a  California  corpora¬ 
tion,  heretofore  duly  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  each  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
approved  and  ratified,  and  the  officers 
of  this  corporation,  together  with  its 
Board  of  Directors,  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  take  all  steps  required  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  fully  effectuate  said  merger, 
and  that  after  said  merger  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  a  California  corporation,  shall 
continue  to  carry  on  the  business  and 
functions  of  the  corporations  now  sep¬ 
arately  and  individually  carried  on ; 
and  that  the  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc., 
shall,  after  said  merger,  be  extinct.” 

The  agreement  of  merger  covered  by 
this  resolution  provides  among  other 
things  that  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  shall  assume  all  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Braille 


Bible  Society,  Inc.,  as  set  forth  in  a 
certified  audit  made  by  Floyd  K. 
Brown,  certified  public  accountant,  as 
of  November  30,  1937.  Briefly  this 
audit,  which  was  presented  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
showed  the  total  assets  to  be  $4,657.91, 
subject  to  liabilities  $1,529.68  with  a 
surplus  of  $3,128.23. 

From  long  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  the  boards  of  these  corporations, 
as  well  as  the  members,  concluded  that 
the  field  of  activity  of  each  of  the 
corporations  might  be  and  should  be 
worked  and  covered  by  one  corpora¬ 
tion  and  thus  avoid  duplication  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  expense  and  bring  about 
a  more  efficient  administration  to  the 
blind  at  a  lesser  cost. 

The  merger  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  consensus  expressed  by  delegates 
attending  the  17th  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
last  June.  Repeatedly  during  that 
convention  the  president,  as  well  as 
other  experienced  workers,  stressed 
the  fact  that  fewer  rather  than  more 
national  organizations  for  the  blind 
was  the  imperative  need. 

This  merger  also  returns  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Braille  Bible  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  base,  for  at  the  very  time  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  be¬ 
gan  to  function  as  an  unincorporated, 
philanthropic  institution,  under  the 
name  of  Universal  Braille  Press,  there 
was  opened  on  its  books  an  account 
(Please  turn  to  next  page) 
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called  “Revised  Braille  Bible  Fund.” 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  was  to  print 
in  Braille  and  distribute  to  the  blind 
free,  or  at  prices  they  were  able  to  pay 
below  the  production  cost,  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible. 

For  nearly  100  years  the  Bible  has 
been  printed  for  the  blind  in  some 
form  or  another  until  it  was  available 
in  Braille  as  well  as  several  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  raised  print  commonly  used. 
However, 
a  revision 
of  the 
Braille 
system  in 
A  m  erica 
as  the 
standard 
system  of 
pr inti  n g 
for  the 
E  n  glish- 
r  e  a  d  ing 
blind  ne¬ 
cessitated 
the  repub¬ 
lication  of 
the  Bible 
and  other 
standard 
works. 

By  February,  1924,  contributions  to 
the  Revised  Braille  Bible  Fund  were 
sufficient  to  make  possible  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Braille  plates  and  the 
first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  bound 
in  21  volumes. 

This  good  news  announced  to  the 
world  brought  requests  for  Bibles  in 
Braille  far  in  excess  of  the  ability  to 
grant,  due  to  limited  funds.  Realiz¬ 
ing  fully  the  significance  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  inability  to  cope  with  it 
consistently  as  an  unincorporated, 
philanthropic  institution,  a  call  was  is¬ 
sued  to  friends  and  contributors  to 
the  Revised  Braille  Bible  Fund  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
proper  solution. 

As  a  result,  those  attending  that 


meeting,  some  25  in  number,  decided 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
Braille  Bibles  was  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  society  devoted  exclusively  to 
that  service. 

Accordingly,  the  Braille  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  Inc.,  was  formed  and  received  its 
charter  in  July,  1927. 

Through  the  years  since  the  work 
began,  13,232  volumes  of  the  Scriptures 

in  Braille 
have  been 
d  i  s  t  r  i  b- 
uted  to  the 
blind  in 
the  United 
States, 

C  a  n  a  d  a, 
New  Zea- 
land,  Aus- 
t  r  a  1  i  a.  | 
England, 
Scotland, 
France, 
Italy, 
Spain,  the 
Philip¬ 
pine  I  s- 
lands,  Ha¬ 
waii, South 
Africa, 

India  and  Egypt. 

To  the  blind  who  were  able  to  pay, 
a  price  of  $1  a  volume  was  charged, 
or  $21  for  the  complete  Bible,  post¬ 
paid.  To  those  unable  to  pay  even  a 
fraction  of  the  production  cost  the  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  free.  This  will 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  for,  through  this 
merger,  the  distribution  of  Bibles  be¬ 
comes  one  of  its  major  activities. 

Financial  support  in  behalf  of  this 
activity  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be 
needed  and  contributors  who  have 
supported  the  Braille  Bible  Society 
these  many  years  may  feel  assured 
that  their  contributions  will  continue 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  Bible  distri¬ 
bution  so  long  as  they  so  wish. 


SHALL  PRIVATE  WELFARE  PERISH? 


IN  THESE  times  when  state  and 
federal  relief  to  all  classes  is  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  pri¬ 
vate  welfare  agencies  are  beginning  to 
suffer  and  some  of  them  have  suffered 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

Mr.  Taxpayer  naturally  concludes 
that  he  is  meeting  his  welfare  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the 
crippled,  the  blind,  and  otherwise  hand¬ 
icapped  humanity,  through  payment 
of  excessive  taxes — city,  county,  state 
and  federal.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
income  has  been  reduced,  in  some 
cases  perhaps  stopped  completely,  and 
so  his  purse  is  no  longer  opened  to 
appeals  from  worthy,  private  welfare 
institutions  serving  the  physically 
handicapped. 

But  what  about  the  private  welfare 
agencies?  What  is  to  become  of  them? 
Are  they  to  perish?  And  what  is  to 
become  of  their  dependents? 

No  governmental  agency  created  to 
relieve  poverty  and  distress  among 
the  blind  can  ever  successfully  substi¬ 
tute  for  or  supplant  the  reputable  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  engaged  in  this  field  of 
welfare  work.  Governmental  aid  all 
the  way  from  municipal  to  federal  re¬ 
lief  is  needed — is  indispensable  in  fact. 
But  experience  and  observation  com¬ 
bine  to  prove,  so  far  as  relief  and  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned, 
that  governmental  agencies  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  supply  prompt  and  prac¬ 
tical  relief.  This  is  partly  because 
state  codes,  federal  limitations  and 
political  expediency  very  often  pre¬ 
sent  barriers  positively  insurmount¬ 
able,  which  too  often  delay  relief  until 
it  is  too  late. 


The  blind  need  governmental  aid, 
whether  in  the  form  of  pensions,  sub¬ 
sidies,  or  hospitalization,  but  they 
need  also  the  sympathetic  touch  of  a 
friendly  hand,  the  understanding,  un¬ 
biased,  unsocialized,  non-political  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  private  welfare  agency.  If, 
therefore,  some  of  the  governmental 
funds  appropriated  to  aid  the  blind 
could  be  expended  through  worthy 
private  agencies  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  without  the  limitations  which 
usually  attend  governmental  super¬ 
vision,  it  would  be  found  that  such 
public  funds  would  go  farther  and  the 
benefits  therefrom  would  mount  much 
higher  than  is  now  the  case. 

But  as  such  a  plan  is  likely  never  to 
be  inaugurated  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  government;  and  since  there  is 
even  now  an  indication  of  curtailment 
of  federal  relief  by  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration,  either  the  local  and  private 
agencies  must  be  supported  sufficiently 
to  continue,  without  interruption,  their 
welfare  activities,  or  the  needy  blind 
will  be  stranded,  not  temporarily,  but 
permanently. 

So  you,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  who  may  be 
depending  upon  the  government  to 
spend  your  money  in  the  interest  of 
oppressed  humanity  and  the  blind, 
should  instead  give  liberally  to  the 
private  agency  and  make  proper  de¬ 
ductions  from  your  income  tax  reports. 
In  so  doing,  your  contribution  would 
be  more  directly  and  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  and  in  addition,  you  would 
thereby  help  the  private  agency  to 
continue  the  welfare  service  to  the 
blind  which  no  government  agency 
can  render. 
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Advisory  Board  Organizes 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  advisory 
board,  Mrs.  Howard  Verbeck  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman.  Mrs. 
Verbeck  will  shortly  announce  her 
committees  and  an  active,  progressive 
board  under  her  leadership  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

A  report  of  Mary  Cook  Cowerd’s 
successful  concert  in  Houston,  Texas, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frank  D. 
Jones,  was  made. 

Among  those  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  were:  Mrs.  Jack  Smale,  Neil  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Mrs.  Golda  Madden  Craig,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Frazer  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Weirick.  Mrs.  Arthur  McLaglen, 
director  of  the  Institute’s  department 
of  home  teaching,  and  Miss  Cowerd, 
ambassador  of  good  will,  were  also 
present. 

+ 

An  Imperative  Need 

The  need  of  a  new  building  to  house 
the  expanding  activities  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  was  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  De¬ 
cember  2. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  vice-president 
and  managing  director,  stated  that 
there  was  need  for  ample  space  for  the 
administrative  offices,  larger  quarters 
for  the  printing  department  and  library 
rooms  with  proper  shelving  space ;  and 
a  salesroom  for  the  marketing  of  handi- 


% 

craft  of  blind  workers  without  charge. 
He  also  stated  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  recreational  rooms  including 
a  gymnasium  for  the  local  blind. 

Congestion  has  been  partly  relieved 
through  the  cooperation  and  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  Chapman  College,  whose 
management  very  kindly  lent  storage 
space  in  its  basement. 

Daily,  however,  the  need  for  more 
space  is  becoming  imperative.  Soon  a 
grave  situation  will  confront  us — pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  our  free  lend¬ 
ing  library.  As  a  distributing  branch 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  books  are 
being  received  faster  than  shelving 
space  can  be  made  available. 

Since  January  1,  1937,  1,335  volumes 
of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  types 
have  been  added,  increasing  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  to 
5,606 — requiring  almost  a  half  mile  of 
shelving  space  for  these  998  titles. 

Several  plans  for  temporary  relief 
have  been  under  discussion,  only  one 
of  which  seems  at  all  feasible.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  vacant  ground  ad¬ 
joining  our  headquarters  on  the  north, 
owned  by  the  State  of  California  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control. 

Upon  request,  the  State  offered  the 
free  use  of  this  lot  on  which  to  erect 
a  portable  structure  sufficient  to  house 
our  free  lending  library,  the  cost  of 
which  would  approximate  $2,500.  The 
plan  seems  hardly  practical,  however, 
as  the  ground  might  not  be  available 
for  a  long  enough  period  of  time  to 
justify  the  expenditure. 

+ 

Radios 

When  a  sightless  friend  of  Dale 
Armstrong,  radio  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  indicated  that  radios 
would  make  Christmas  a  joyous  affair 
for  many  of  the  blind  who  had  none, 
Mr.  Armstrong  announced  through  his 
column  and  over  the  air  that  he  would 
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see  that  radios  donated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  put  in  proper  hands. 

Within  a  few  days,  more  than  fif- 

Iteen  sets  had  been  offered  and  when 
mention  of  this  was  made  the  total 
jumped  to  more  than  one  hundred  sets 
before  Christmas. 

To  distribute  these  sets,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  called  on  the  Braille  Institute 

of  America.  Our  truck  covered  sev- 

■ 

eral  hundred  miles  in  Los  Angeles  and 
surrounding  territory  and  picked  up 
those  sets  that  the  donors  were  unable 
to  bring  in  personally.  To  further 
stimulate  this  activity,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of  the 
Braille  Institute  was  interviewed  on 
Mr.  Armstrong’s  program  over  KFAC, 
December  14. 

In  addition  to  the  radios,  a  substan¬ 
tial  cash  fund  was  received  from  those 
who  had  no  radio  sets  to  donate.  This 
fund  is  being  used  to  furnish  new  sets 
or  to  repair  those  needing  attention. 

In  behalf  of  the  blind  recipients, 
Light  wishes  to  thank  Dale  Armstrong 
and  those  thoughtful  and  generous  per¬ 
sons  who  responded  to  his  appeal. 

!  + 

Delta  Gamma  Alumnae 

Early  last  summer  the  general 
chairman  of  The  Delta  Gamma  Fra¬ 
ternity,  Alumnae  National  Project, 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Schuessler,  Berkeley, 
California,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America.  From  her  it  was 
learned  that  the  alumnae  chapters  had 
decided  to  make  work  with  the  blind 
their  national  project.  The  facilities 
of  the  Institute  and  the  benefit  of  our 
staff’s  long  experience  in  this  work 
were  extended  to  the  project. 

Subsequent  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Schuessler  announced  that  the  larger 
groups  have  voted  to  engage  in  work 
!  in  their  own  locality  and  the  smaller 
ones  will  probably  raise  money  for  a 
general  fund. 

Delta  Gamma  has  a  splendid  record 


of  work  accomplished  in  the  past  and 
the  blind-work  project  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically  by  the  various 
chapters. 

The  work  has  geen  organized  into 
seven  provinces,  under  the  following 
chairmen :  Mrs.  Charles  Landmesser, 
Milburn,  N.  J.;  Miss  Ruth  Billow,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Stephen  Park,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Edna  Ran¬ 
dall  Kraft,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Landon,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Dr. 
Mildred  F.  Newell,  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta;  and  Dr.  Lillian  Ray  Titcomb, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

+ 

Volunteer  Workers 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  social  welfare  bureau  of 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  Institute’s 
staff  to  handle  many  of  the  calls  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  adequately. 

In  such  cases,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  call  on  volunteer  workers  who  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  assist. 

Among  other  services,  these  volun¬ 
teers  have  furnished  transportation  to 
and  from  concerts  and  professional  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  have  read  to  the  blind. 

On  one  occasion,  a  volunteer  was 
secured  to  read  French,  German  and 
Italian  to  a  blind  woman  conversant 
with  these  languages.  Another  is  clas¬ 
sifying  and  copying  the  writings  of  a 
blind  woman. 

In  families  of  the  blind  where  there 
has  been  a  need  for  clothing,  this  has 
been  supplied  on  several  occasions. 

The  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Women’s  Service  Club  and  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  City  Club,  and  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  given  helpful  assistance 
to  these  activities.  As  in  the  past,  the 
Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club  and  the 
Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles  furnished 
Christmas  baskets  to  families  wherein 
there  were  blind  members  and  where 
the  need  was  very  great. 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


IT  TOOK  the  sensitive  fingers  of 
Frank  W.  Severne,  sightless  editor 
of  the  Watkins  Glen  (N.  Y.)  Ex¬ 
press,  to  find  a  diamond  missing  from 
the  engagement  ring  worn  by  his  wife 
for  45  years.  Lost  from  its  setting  three 
days,  search  for  the  gem  continued  un¬ 
til  Severne,  who  has  been  blind  for  64 
years,  explored  the  interior  of  his  office 
safe  after  others  had  searched  it.  His 
fingers  located  the  diamond  partly 
wedged  in  a  crack. 

Not  long  ago  the  sightless  editor  of 
Light  accomplished  an  unusual  feat. 
His  wife  assigned  to  him  the  task  of 
finding  on  her  dressing  table  an  “invis¬ 
ible”  hairpin. 

*  *  * 

In  an  amateur  radio  broadcasting 
contest  held  in  the  Middle  West  some 


time  ago  among  others  an  entry  was 
received  from  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
Contestants  were  requested  to  report 
on  certain  days  in  the  order  of  their 
entry.  Five  minutes  before  going  on 
the  air,  each  contestant  was  handed  a 
typewritten  copy  of  what  was  to  be 
said  on  the  brief  broadcast. 

The  day  came  for  the  Muskogee 
entry  and  a  young  man  taking  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course  in  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind  appeared  with  his  moth¬ 
er.  The  manager  was  astounded  and 
immediately  wanted  to  know  how  he 
could  familiarize  himself  with  the 
copy. 

“Give  me  the  manuscript,”  he  re-  j 
plied,  and  with  his  mother  went  into 
an  adjoining  room  where  he  opened  a 
small  case  he  was  carrying — set  it  I 

across  his  lap,  and 
as  his  mother  read  to 
him  he  made  a  copy  j 
on  his  Braille  type- 1 
writer. 

In  less  than  five  j 
minutes  he  went  on  i 
the  air  —  reading  his  I 
Braille  copy.  He  made 
only  one  mistake  and  ; 
placed  one  of  the  three  ] 
highest  in  the  contest.  \ 

*  *  >fc 

Five  years  ago,  rob-  j 
bers  held  up  and  beat  j 
J.  W.  Tilden,  82-year- 
old  filling  station  op¬ 
erator,  in  Vancouver,  I 
Washington.  The  in- 1 
juries  were  so  serious  | 
that  Mr.  Tilden  lost  | 
his  sight.  Since  that 
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time,  however,  he  has  schooled  him¬ 
self  to  operate  his  filling  station 
with  only  occasional  help.  He  guides 
himself  around  by  ingeniously  placed 
wires  and  makes  change  by  the  feel  of 
coins  which  he  carries  in  different  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  vest.  He  feels  perfectly  safe 
in  letting  his  customers  tell  him  how 
much  gas  has  run  out  of  the  pumps 
and  says  nobody  has  ever  tried  to  cheat 
him. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  Reavis,  blind  toolsmith,  of 
Tujunga,  California,  planned  and  built 
unaided,  except  for  a  friend  who  read 
the  level  for  him,  a  two-story  stone 
house;  while  in  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
John  Martie  built  a  house  on  wheels. 

Before  he  lost  his  sight  in  1910, 
Martie  was  an  inspector  for  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company.  Every  bit  of  the 
carpentry  and  steel-fitting  he  did  him¬ 
self.  He  spends  his  winters  in  Florida 
and  summers  in  the  Berkshires  or  Yo- 
semite.  . 

*  *  * 

Frank  Voelker,  organist  at  Station 
WMT,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  six  weeks  old.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton,  attended  the  Mc- 
Fail  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  spent  several  years  playing 
the  organ  in  theaters. 

He  uses  the  Braille  system  for  read¬ 
ing  and  transposes  all  his  music  to  this 
system,  then  commits  it  to  memory. 
He  is  married  to  his  school  day  sweet¬ 
heart  who  is  also  blind.  They  have 
j  two  small  girls  who  act  as  the  eyes 
for  their  parents. 

*  *  * 

The  publisher  of  Current  History, 
M.  E.  Tracy,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts.  He  has  about 
one-tenth  vision.  He  maintains  that 
his  has  been  no  different  from  the  life 
1  of  an  average  active  man. 

For  more  than  30  years  Mr.  Tracy 


has  been  engaged  in  publicity  work, 
first  with  Boston  papers,  then  in  Tex¬ 
as,  and  the  last  10  years  in  New  York. 
He  has  written  one  novel.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  from 
1918  to  1924;  chairman  of  the  Houston 
City  Planning  Commission  from  1924 
to  1926;  editorial  columnist  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  from  1926 
to  1934.  Mr.  Tracy  is  married,  has  two 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 


THE  BLIND  IN  BUSINESS 


INSURANCE 

EARL  KASS,  underwriter,  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  649  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Phone 
TRinity  8256. 

VIOLIN  MAKER 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Res.:  630  South  “E”  St. 
(rear),  Tulare,  Calif.,  P.  O.  Address  Tulare,  Box  872. 

PIANO  TUNER 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  4025  South  Brighton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Phone  UNiversity  1115. 


SIX  MAGIC  DOTS 

By  DOROTHY  N.  HOUGHTON 

You  have  heard  of  the  Lamp  of  Alad¬ 
din 

And  the  Pot  of  Mystical  Gold; 

Of  the  sacred  charm  of  the  Amulet 
The  story  has  often  been  told. 

But  under  my  hand  lie  six  magic  dots 
More  crowded  with  charm  and  power; 
They  are  keys  that  open  doors  closed 
to  me, 

And  make  a  new  world  every  hour. 

I  feel  like  a  lord  possessing  the  land 
While  I  own  these  six  wonderful  keys ; 
With  them  in  my  hand  I  roam  where 
I  will, 

I  can  travel  wherever  I  please. 

I  no  longer  envy  the  Magic  Arts’ 
Unraveling  of  life’s  varied  plots; 

With  a  brush  of  the  hand  I  grasp  the 
world, 

With  my  six  magical  dots. 


INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 


San  Diego  Braille  Club .  Since  No¬ 
vember,  193  3,  this  organization  has 
been  sponsoring  Blind  Hand-Craft  at 
941  Eighth  Avenue,  San  Diego,  and  has 
paid  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  store. 
The  store  is  managed  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  McKinnon,  state  field  worker 
for  the  blind,  and  most  of  the  sales 
are  articles  consigned  from  the  field, 
although  quite  a  few  brooms  are  sold 
and  quite  a  number  of  chairs  are 
caned.  The  sales  average  $150  a  month 
and  this  goes  directly  to  the  workers. 

The  articles  for  sale  include  fibre  and 
rubber  door  mats,  brooms,  all  shapes 
and  sizes  of  reed  baskets,  knit  goods, 
aprons,  pot  holders,  tea  towels,  hand 
towels  and  table  mats. 

One  man  who  is  a  blind  deaf-mute 
makes  inlaid  boxes,  checker  boards  and 
doll  furniture.  Hooked,  crocheted, 
braided  and  woven  rugs  may  be  had  in 
any  color  or  any  size  by  giving  an  or¬ 
der.  All  these  articles  are  made  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind. 

The  San  Diego  Braille  Club  spon¬ 
sored  legislation  which  provides  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $15,000  for  two  years 
to  establish  a  salesroom  and  workshop 
for  the  blind  of  San  Diego.  This  shop 
will  be  under  the  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  will  open  shortly  after 
January  1,  1938.  The  salesroom  and 
workshop  will  be  in  a  new  location,  to 
be  selected. 

❖  ❖ 

Badger  State  Advancement  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind ,  Milwaukee ,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  Association  "again  urges  the 
support  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  in  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Blind  Pension  Bill,  H.  R.  5  53  8,  which 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Mat¬ 
thew  A.  Dunn.  .  .  . 

"The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  passed  a  resolution  memo¬ 


rializing  Congress  to  pass  the  above 
mentioned  bill  and  .  .  .  resolutions 

presented  to  .  .  .  state  legislatures 

will  aid  greatly  the  passage  of  this 

bill.” 

The  Badger  State  Advancement  As¬ 
sociation  would  appreciate  receiving 
communications  from  other  blind  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States  as  to 
what  they  have  done,  and  are  now 
doing,  to  aid  in  this  legislation. 

❖  ❖ 

Netv  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  fifteenth  annual  Christmas 
sale  was  held  recently  in  New  York 
City.  Receipts  for  the  first  1 1  days 
totaled  $14,077,  according  to  Miss 
Emily  Smith,  sales  manager. 

The  articles  on  sale  were  made  by 
blind  workers  in  the  shops  of  fifteen 
associations  and  by  sixty-five  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  dependent  upon  the  sale 
of  articles  for  their  living. 

Members  of  the  various  churches 
acted  as  sales  persons  on  specified  days, 
and  on  Theatre  Day  thirty  actors  and 
actresses  were  on  hand  to  serve  in  this 
capacity. 

❖  ❖ 

Eastern  Washington  Training  School , 
Spokane,  Washington.  Headquarters 
for  this  school  have  been  established  in 
Spokane  and  it  is  expected  to  train  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  blind  persons  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  school 
was  scheduled  to  open  about  October 
1 5  with  J.  H.  Bowen  of  Puyallup,  a 
teacher  for  2  5  years,  in  charge. 

The  school  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Lions,  with  the  department  of  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  state  department  of 
social  security  providing  the  instructor 
and  selecting  the  persons  to  attend. 
Those  attending  do  not  have  to  be  in 
need  of  financial  aid. 
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The  state  department  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  market  for  the  sale  of  articles. 

"From  10  to  15  persons  will  be 
trained  at  a  time,”  said  Mr.  Bowen. 
"Each  will  receive  individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  Our  first  instruction  will  be  in 
weaving,  basketry,  wicker  work,  leather 
work,  pottery  and  hammered  metals.” 

❖  ❖ 

Denver  Public  Library.  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department,  Denver  Public 
Library,  now  serves  the  blind  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Colorado.  The  Omaha  collection  of 
books  was  taken  over  when  Denver 
started  serving  the  new  territory.  The 
library  now  has  6,422  volumes  in 
Braille  and  Moon  type. 

According  to  May  Wigginton,  assis¬ 
tant  librarian,  Margaret  Mitchell’s  best 
seller,  "Gone  With  The  Wind,”  is  the 
most  popular  book  of  the  day  with 
blind  patrons  of  the  library.  It  forms 
12  volumes  in  Braille. 

❖  ❖ 


Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  Adult 
Blind.  Last  April,  this  organization  was 
fostering  with  a  deep-rooted  hope,  A.  B. 
4,  which  would  guarantee  at  least  $50 
monthly  income  to  needy  blind  persons. 
At  times  prospects  seemed  rather  hope¬ 
less,  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  most 
every  known  agency,  and  their  friends, 
persisted  and  on  the  27th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust  this  much  needed  bill  became  law. 
An  important  point  could  be  benefited 
from  by  other  states,  and  that  is  that 
the  blind  had  to  be  united  in  their  ac¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  what  has  just  been 
done  in  California. 

Now  that  a  certain  economic  security 
has  been  attained,  our  future  energies 
shall  be  devoted  toward  developing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
The  younger  or  employable  blind  are 
most  desirous  and  ambitious  for  open¬ 
ings  in  fields  of  lucrative  employment; 
and  the  satisfying  of  that  aim  will  be 
the  goal  in  months  to  come. 


Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  This  institution,  located  in 
Saginaw,  reports  annual  gross  sales  of 
$75,000  to  $77,000.  All  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  sales  of  products  made  by 
blind  persons,  either  in  the  institution 
or  in  their  homes,  after  training  there, 
goes  back  into  the  former  for  its  bene¬ 
fit  and  improvement,  according  to  Eric 
S.  Wessborg,  superintendent. 

At  present  the  institution  houses  70 
persons.  Of  this  number  41  received  a 
total  of  $63  3  for  work  done  during 
January,  1937.  Workers  skilled  in 
manufacture  of  brooms,  rugs,  mats, 
mops,  brushes  and  pads  are  paid  for 
their  labor  as  in  any  other  industry. 
The  institution  is  different  from  other 
industries,  however,  in  that  it  also 
pays  workers  for  what  they  do  in  their 
homes  throughout  the  state  after  train¬ 
ing  here.  The  January  payroll  showed 
47  outside  workers  were  paid  a  total 
of  $1,416.75.  „  * 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Sightless  workers,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  this  society  made  and  sold 
90,399  big  brooms  and  18,000  whisk 
brooms  in  1936.  Total  sales  amounted 
to  $72,872.14.  More  than  37  per  cent 
of  this  sum  was  paid  in  wages  to  the 
workers.  ^  ^ 

North  Carolina  State  Blind  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  commission  received  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  city  board  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  allow  a  blind  citizen  there  to  set 
up  a  sales  booth  in  an  effort  towards 
self-support.  Action  came  on  request 
of  Commissioner  J.  E.  L.  Wade,  who 
hopes  to  have  the  stand  moved  into  the 
new  post  office  building  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed  and  operated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
passed  by  the  74th  Congress. 

❖  ❖ 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Old  radios  turned  in  on  new 
sets  have  been  reconditioned  by  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Blindness  Classified 

The  word  “blindness”  has  both  a  lit¬ 
eral  and  a  figurative  meaning.  Figura¬ 
tively,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  is  demoralizing  to  society 
and  is  more  detrimental  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  than  the  loss  of  physical  sight. 
This  latter  class  is  referred  to  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  as,  “eyes  have  they,  but  they  see 
not”.  That  is  why  we  qualify  the  word 
by  the  term  physical  blindness. 

Perhaps  another  discrimination  can 
be  made  here  to  advantage.  For  cen¬ 
turies  past,  the  restoration  of  sight  to 
a  person  blind  from  birth  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  well  nigh  impossible.  “Since 
the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that 
any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that 
was  born  blind”  is  also  the  dictum  of 
Scripture. 

Yet  in  a  broader  sense,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  is  neither  as  difficult,  nor 
as  desirable  perhaps  as  the  overcoming 
of  blindness,  an  accomplishment  al¬ 
ready  attained  by  many  blind  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world. 

Why?  Because  the  overcoming  of 
physical  blindness  involves,  to  some 
extent,  the  overcoming  of  self  \  or  the 
finding  of  one’s  true  selfhood,  and  “he 
who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery,” 
according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
poet. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in 
the  overcoming  of  blindness  is  to  re¬ 
gard  it  merely  as  a  physical  handicap 
instead  of  an  affliction. 

The  newly-blinded  adult,  however, 
seldom  attains  this  point  readily.  To 
him  blindness  is  about  the  worst  afflic¬ 
tion  that  could  possibly  befall  him,  or 
anyone  else.  Instead  of  merely  handi¬ 
capping  him,  he  feels  it  is  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  future  progress — 
a  calamity  which  will  close  forever 
the  door  of  opportunity.  At  first  he  is, 
therefore,  usually  reluctant  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  blindness  ever  being 
overcome  to  the  extent  of  his  again 
finding  a  place  of  usefulness  in  the 


world.  Therefore,  to  inspire  him  with 
a  ray  of  hope  that  he  finally  can  over¬ 
come  his  blindness  is  sometimes  a  very 
difficult  task. 

Nevertheless,  today  there  are  many 
blind  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  who  have  found,  through  their 
own  experience,  that  their  blindness  is 
not  an  affliction.  Some  of  these  have 
reduced  it  to  a  25%  handicap,  24%  of 
which  they  believe  exists  in  the  minds 
of  people  with  normal  eyesight  who 
regard  blindness  as  the  greatest  of  all 
losses. 

When  we  have  convinced  the  public 
of  this  fact,  a  great  victory  will  have 
been  won  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  Then  it  will  be  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  blind  are  entitled  to 
places  in  our  industrial  system,  our 
economic,  journalistic  and  dramatic 
life ;  and  if  given  an  opportunity,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  they  can  sup¬ 
port  themselves. 

But  we  should  not  think  to  deceive  I 
ourselves  or  others  through  the  adop-  \ 
tion  of  a  too  optimistic  attitude  on  this  i 
subject.  Physical  blindness  is  a  prob-  j 
lem  to  be  dealt  with  consistently.  I 
There  are  many  vocations  the  blind 
can  follow,  and  follow  well  if  properly 
trained,  but  there  are  others  —  too 
many  perhaps — which  are  wholly  be¬ 
yond  their  attainment,  practicably. 

For  instance,  many  of  the  blind  are 
very  proficient  in  the  handicraft  arts,  i 
Likewise,  the  professions,  wherein  the 
blind  may  reap  largely  by  mental 
means,  are  opening  to  them  profitable 
and  practical  lines  of  employment.  In¬ 
deed,  a  few  here  and  there  are  now 
leading  in  their  professions  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  musicians,  teachers,  editors, 
statesmen  and  the  like.  Others  are 
conducting  successful  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  still  others  are  making  good 
in  salesmanship,  fire  and  life  insurance, 
real  estate  and  the  brokerage  business. 
They  may  be  found  in  any  large  mu¬ 
nicipality. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  two  blind 
men  have  served  in  the  California 
State  Legislature;  two  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Texas;  two  in  Tennessee;  one 
in  New  Hampshire;  one  in  Colorado; 
and  until  recently,  three  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  these  blind  statesmen 
held  the  respect  of  their  colleagues  and 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents. 

But  the  phenomenal  success  of  these, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  must  not  cause  us  to  forget, 
nor  to  neglect,  a  large  number  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  if  given  a  chance  could  be¬ 
come  just  as  successful.  Nor  should 
we  ever  be  unmindful  of  a  still  larger 
number  who  for  many  good  reasons 
must  always  be  dependent  upon  soci¬ 
ety  for  the  meager  comforts  of  life. 

In  other  words,  the  physically  blind 
may  be  rightly  divided  into  two 
classes :  namely,  the  employable  and 
the  unemployable.  By  this  terminol¬ 
ogy  is  meant  the  alert,  able-bodied 
blind  who  can  be  rehabilitated  for  gain¬ 
ful  occupations ;  and  those  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  infirmity  and  other  limi¬ 
tations,  cannot  be  expected  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  any  degree  of  self-support — 
the  vast  majority  being  in  this  latter 
class. 

★ 

Blind  Composer 

The  $50  prize  offered  by  Martha 
Vaughn,  lyric  soprano,  for  the  best 
new  song  submitted  by  a  woman  (to 
a  court  of  male  judges)  was  won  by 
Genevieve  Wiley,  blind  mezzo-soprano 
and  composer  of  Pasadena.  Miss 
Wiley’s  composition,  “Entreaty,”  was 
sung  by  Miss  Vaughn  as  the  conclud¬ 
ing  number  on  her  recent  program  at 
Ebell  Music  Hall,  Los  Angeles. 

On  several  programs,  it  has  been 
the  privilege  of  Braille  Institute  of 
America  to  present  Miss  Wiley.  Her 
numbers,  for  which  she  plays  her  own 
accompaniment,  are  always  enjoyed. 

During  the  last  year,  Miss  Wiley 
devoted  all  her  time  to  study  and  did 


not  appear  publicly.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Institute  presented  her  at  the 
North  Hollywood  Women’s  Club  and 
she  was  given  a  most  gracious  recep¬ 
tion. 


INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 
(Concluded  from  Page  16) 

White  House,  large  department  store 
here,  and  turned  over  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
drive  was  on  for  over  three  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  several  dozen  radios 
were  repaired  and  given  to  the  blind. 
The  White  House  offered  the  usual 
trade-in  allowance  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  new  set  and  he  received  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  the  association 
(Blindcraft)  as  the  donor  of  the  old 
set  to  the  blind. 

❖  ❖ 

Oklahoma  Public  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sion.  More  than  200  checks  represent¬ 
ing  the  pension  payments  to  needy  blind 
in  Oklahoma  were  mailed  the  first 
month,  according  to  Hon.  Harve  Mel¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  checks  were  for  a  total  amount 
of  $3,345,  or  an  average  of  slightly 
more  than  $16.50  each.  Maximum  pay¬ 
ments  were  $30  and  minimum  $10. 

Several  hundred  additional  blind  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  over  65  years  of  age 
and  now  are  drawing  old  age  assistance 
checks,  will  be  transferred  to  the  blind 
rolls  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Ultimately  it  is  believed 
nearly  1,500  state  blind  will  be  on  the 
rolls. 


TIRED  OF  GIVING? 

By  EDWARD  MARKHAM 

“Go  break  to  the  hungry  sweet  Char¬ 
ity’s  bread, 

For  giving  is  living,”  the  Angel  said. 

“Must  I  be  giving  again  and  again?” 

The  weary,  wondering  question  came. 

“No,”  said  the  Angel,  piercing  me 
through, 

“Just  stop — when  the  Lord  stops  giv¬ 
ing  to  you.” 
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THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  of  printing  for  the  blind,  as  a 
memorial  to  Louis  Braille,  of  France, 
(1806-1852),  who  made  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

This  explains  the  prominence  given 
to  the  word  Braille  in  the  Institute’s 
name,  and  the  practical  omission  there¬ 
from  of  any  word  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  a  national  non-profit 
agency  devoted  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  was  established  to  acquire  the 
assets  and  activities  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  1919  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance 
of  philanthropic  friends. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  nation’s  blind  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  120,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
To  the  latter,  the  doors  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  are  closed. 


Blind  adults  everywhere  are  appeal- 

». 

ing  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  help  and 
counsel.  They  recognize  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  a  blind  man,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  leadership  on  which  to 
anchor  hope. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America’s 
activities  include: 

1)  A  bureau  of  business  placement  j 
and  guidance  to  enlarge  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  employable  blind  | 
by  assisting  them  in  their  endeavor  ' 
towards  self-support: 

2)  A  bureau  of  social  welfare  to  as¬ 
sist  financially  the  unemployable  blind 
and  to  improve  their  social  conditions 
generally ; 

3)  A  home  teaching  department  for 
free  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
raised  print,  typewriting  and  lessons  in 
self-reliance ; 

4)  A  free  lending  library  for  the 
blind — one  of  the  28  regional  libraries 
which  distributes  literature  published 
by  the  United  States  government  and 
supplied  through  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  ; 

5)  Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  printed  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to 
the  blind  unable  to  pay; 

6)  Distribution  of  the  Bible  in 
Braille  on  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
basis,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay. 

The  Institute  is  now  publishing  two 
monthly  magazines  as  follows:  “The 
Braille  Mirror”  established  in  July  | 
1926,  combined  with  “March  of  j 
Events”  in  June  1937,  containing  a 
panorama  of  world  affairs,  printed  in 
Braille;  and  “New  Moon,”  printed  in 
Moon  type,  containing  a  digest  of  cur-  j 
rent  events. 

The  Institute’s  activities  are  sus¬ 
tained  through  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 

. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

Signed  by  the  testatrix  as  an<^  ^or  a  Codicil  to  last  Will  dated . 

. in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

(Date  of  Will) 

i  ♦ 

time,  who  at  j^er  request  and  in  her  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

. residing  at . 

. residing  at . 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE 
MEMBERSHIPS 

Participating  .  .  $3.00  per  annum 
Patron  ....  5.00 

Supporting  .  .  10.00 

Contributing  .  25.00  “ 

Associate  .  .  .  50.00  “ 

Sustaining  .  .  100.00  “  “ 

Life .  1000.00  “ 

Those  who  may  not  care  to  become 

members  can  assist  by  contributing 
any  amount,  large  or  small.  Such  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  specified  as  for  a 
definite  activity  if  you  wish.  Contri¬ 
butions  and  membership  fees  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  the  Income  Tax. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
On  Sale  At 

BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 


Braille  slate  and  stylus . $1.10 

Hill  desk  board  (for  longhand  writing)  1.50 
Hill  writing  guide 

(for  longhand  writing) . 50 

Grooved  writing  card 

(for  longhand  writing) . 15 

Braille  slate  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Braille  writer  paper,  per  lb . 20 

Paper  for  use  in  Hill  desk  boards, 

per  100  sheets . 40 

Coin  holder . 60 

Playing  cards,  brailled . 55 


Typewriter  keyboard  chart  (in  braille)  .05 
Christmas  cards,  (in  braille) . 15 

The  following  articles  can  be  secured 
on  order: 

Braille  dominoes . 1.76 

Braille  dominoes,  interlocking . 75 

Checkerboard  and  men . 75 

Checkerboard,  folding,  and  men  .  .  .  5.00 

Desk  braille  slate  with  board  and  stylus  2.00 
Watches . $8.50-$23.75 
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BLIND  PORTRAIT  PAINTER  IN  MUSIC 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


NOW  that  I  know  who  he  is,  I 
remember  hearing  Alec  Temple¬ 
ton  over  the  radio — that  eerie 
door  through  which  a  ceaseless  proces¬ 
sion  of  visitors  comes  into  our  homes, 
from  Charley  McCarthy  to  the  massed 
orchestra  and  chorus  in  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  Symphony. 


I  remember  him  because  he  did 
something  new  on  the  piano,  taking 
such  diverse  themes  as  the  “Poet  and 
Peasant”  overture,  and  “Alexander’s 
Ragtime  Band,”  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  studio  audience,  and  playing  an  off¬ 
hand  blend  of  the  two  themes. 


I  do  not  remember  listening  to  him 
as  blind.  Maybe  something  was  said 
about  that,  but  even  if  I  had  been  in 
the  studio  audience,  I  would  either 
have  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  or  would 
have  forgotten  it  in  a  minute,  as  his 
actual  audiences  do  when  he  plays  in 
recital  or  cabaret. 

Alec  Templeton  was  born  without 
sight  —  in  Wales  —  of  a  Scotch  father 
and  English  mother. 

When  he  was  only  two  years  old,  he 
echoed  a  nearby  church  bell  on  the 
family  piano.  At  four,  he  composed  a 
lullaby,  and  at  five,  directed  a  choir 
of  his  playmates. 

His  musical  bent  being  so  unmistak¬ 
able,  at  twelve  his  mother  took  him  to 
London,  where  he  began  studying  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  that 
same  year  he  won  the  British  Broad¬ 


casting  Company  prize  for  composi¬ 
tion.  At  seventeen  he  was  awarded 
the  Royal  College  performer’s  diploma, 
and  won  a  newspaper  contest  in  which 
there  were  8,000  competitors. 

From  there,  he  quickly  passed  to 
professional  recitals  and  broadcasts, 
meanwhile  composing  —  his  published 
works  include  both  piano  and  orches¬ 
tral  compositions,  and  others  are 
played  constantly  from  manuscript. 

With  his  music,  and  radio,  life  has 
been  full  of  a  number  of  very  modern 
things,  and  the  mischance  by  which 
Fate  deprived  him  of  one  sense  that 
most  of  us  possess,  and  regard  as  in¬ 
dispensable,  has  meant — simply  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

*  *  * 

Besides  his  ability  to  blend  widely 
different  classical  and  popular  compo¬ 
sitions  impromptu  at  his  public  reci¬ 
tals,  Alec  Templeton  has  another  inter¬ 
esting  kind  of  improvisation  for  his 
friends. 

He  sits  down  at  the  piano,  and  plays 
their  musical  portraits,  and  his  method, 
as  described  by  Helen  Civelli  in  the 
San  Francisco  “News,”  reveals  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  hearing,  and 
a  habit  of  aural  observation  which  com¬ 
pares  well  with  the  visual  observation 
of  a  trained  scientist. 

Meeting  strangers,  his  first  reaction 
is  to  their  voices.  He  can  place  a  voice 
in  any  part  of  a  room  where  there  may 
be  a  number  of  people,  and  says  that 
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no  two  persons  have  exactly  the  same 
voice. 

When  he  is  introduced  to  a  stranger, 
he  first  marks  the  exact  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  places  him  in  some  definite 
note  of  the  scale.  John  Brown,  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  will  speak  in  a  voice  definitely 
C  sharp,  and  will  also  be  excitable, 
calm,  noisy,  timid,  suave,  incoherent 
or  intoxicated.  What  he  says,  and  the 
way  he  says  it,  convey  to  Alec  Temple¬ 
ton  a  world  of  information.  Studying 
John  Brown’s  mannerisms,  he  is  able 
to  translate  them  into  improvised  piano 
music  that  is  recognized  as  a  portrait 
by  people  who  know  John  Brown. 

He  finds  it  more  difficult  to  portray 
women  than  men,  because  he  says  that 
women,  meeting  strangers,  are  more 
likely  to  disguise  their  voices. 

*  *  * 

These  effective  improvisations,  so 
clever  as  showmanship,  should  not 
overshadow  Alec  Templeton’s  serious 
musical  abilities. 

His  recital  programs  are  made  up  of 


classical  piano  works,  including  the 
difficult  concertos  for  piano  and  or¬ 
chestra,  and  his  playing  has  individual¬ 
ity,  sensitiveness,  poetry  —  what  we 
who  like  music,  and  listen  to  many  mu¬ 
sicians,  call  “soul.” 

He  likes  to  learn  new  music  by  hav¬ 
ing  it  played  to  him,  or  by  listening  to 
good  records,  and  having  heard  a 
composition  once  or  twice,  he  never 
forgets  it. 

He  reads  and  writes  Braille,  but  sel¬ 
dom  uses  it,  and  writes  his  letters  on 
an  ordinary  typewriter. 

His  professional  work  in  England 
included  many  concert  recitals,  and 
also  broadcasting.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  with  the  famous  British 
bandmaster,  Jack  Hylton,  as  a  fea¬ 
tured  artist  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  also  on  commercial  broad¬ 
casts. 

His  success  here,  too,  was  immediate, 
and  as  he  attempts  neither  to  conceal 
nor  emphasize  his  blindness  while  per¬ 
forming,  his  audiences  soon  forget  it — 
if  they  ever  notice  at  all. 


ALL  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


Lee  Shippey’s  latest  book,  “The 
Great  American  Family”  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.),  recently  published,  is  now 
going  back  to  press.  This  edition  is 
to  be  published  in  Braille  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  by  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,  Inc.,  for  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

In  this  respect  alone  there  is  nothing 
unusual,  for  the  printing  department  of 
the  Braille  Institute  is  awarded  several 
printing  contracts  each  year  by  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  as  administrator 
of  a  Federal  appropriation  for  the  lit¬ 
erary  culture  of  the  blind. 

And  perhaps  it  was  only  natural  after 
all,  rather  than  singular,  that  “The  Great 


American  Family”  by  a  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Writer”  residing  in  Los  Angeles, 
should  be  printed  by  a  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Institution”  for  the  blind  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

“The  Great  American  Family”  in 
Braille  will  form  two  volumes  and  it 
will  be  distributed  to  some  28  libraries 
in  the  United  States  which  are  distrib¬ 
uting  branches  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  through  these  libraries  free 
to  the  blind  readers  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Shippey  is  as  elated  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  blind  having  his  book  to 
read,  as  is  the  Braille  Institute  over  hav¬ 
ing  been  awarded  the  printing  contract. 
He  is  planning  to  visit  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  while  the  work  is  in  process. 


VISION  SURPASSES  SIGHT 

By  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 


STATISTICS  compiled  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  seem  to  sustain  the 
conclusion  that  90%  of  the  blind 
of  the  English-reading  nations  lost 
their  sight  after  reaching  the  age  of  25 
years.  This  means  that  nine  out  of 
S  every  10  blind  persons  you  meet  are 
constituted  much  the  same  as  you. 
Their  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are, 
therefore,  closely  akin  to  yours.  To 
understand  them  you  must  concede 
this  point  at  the  outset. 

By  possessing  physical  sight  in  their 
j  earlier  years,  they  once  enjoyed  the 
arts,  landscape  scenes,  the  theater  and 
other  things  which  still  contribute  to 
i  your  happiness;  nor  does  the  loss  of 
physical  sight  rob  the  individual  of 
them  completely.  Through  the  power 
of  vision  —  the  gift  to  discern  under¬ 
lying  realities  unseen  by  the  physical 
eyes  —  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  ex¬ 
ternal  realities. 

To  many  of  the  blind,  sounds,  odors, 
and  the  like  contribute  to  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  realistic  forms  and  external 
I  scenes.  Bird,  brook  and  blossom,  the 
j  woods,  green  hills  and  verdant  vales, 
lofty  mountains  and  cool  grottoes — 
|  all  mean  about  as  much  to  them  as 
when  they  used  to  drink  in  their 
beauty  and  grandeur  through  the  phys- 
I  ical  eyes. 

The  writer  knows  a  blind  man  who 
objects  to  riding  in  an  enclosed  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  says  it  prevents  him  from 
getting  an  impression  of  the  trees, 
i  buildings  and  scenery  as  he  rides.  For 
,  want  of  a  better  word  the  blind  often 
speak  of  this  faculty  as,  “the  sensing  of 
'  obstacles.”  Some  of  the  blind  have 


acquired  it  more  than  others.  Having 
discerned  this,  you  may  have  spoken  of 
it  “as  the  development  of  a  sixth 
sense” ;  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  reality,  it  is  merely  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  latent  mental  resources  with 
which  every  individual  is  endowed  but 
which  few  use,  until  compelled  to  do 
so.  Likely,  it  may  be  what  the  Scotch 
call  “second  sight.” 

Never  imagine,  therefore,  that  a 
blind  man  is  not  thrilled  by  the  very 
phenomena  which  give  wings  to  your 
emotions. 

Lest  you  may  say  this  sounds  too 
transcendental,  please  remember  that 
physical  blindness  compels  the  indi¬ 
vidual  constantly  to  utilize  the  power 
of  mental  might  to  offset  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  handicap.  If  he  lays  aside 
a  book,  or  anything  for  that  matter, 
he  must  remember  where  he  laid  it  or 
else  spend  hours  searching  for  it,  per¬ 
haps  in  vain. 

The  writer  of  this  article  speaks  from 
experience.  He  suffered  the  loss  of 
physical  sight  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  after  having  enjoyed  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  those 
days  he  never  knew  where  to  find  his 
hat.  Now,  through  exercise  of  his 
mental  vision,  if  he  lays  anything  aside 
and  no  one  molests  it,  he  can  usually 
find  it,  momentarily,  even  though 
weeks  or  even  months  may  have  inter¬ 
vened. 

Experience  and  observation  tend  to 
sustain  the  fact  that  the  perpetual  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  mind  faculties  extend  the 
possibilities  of  thought.  It  quickens 
the  sensibilities,  enhances  the  ability  to 
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concentrate  and  broadens  the  powers 
of  imagination  and  discrimination. 

Thus  the  person  deprived  of  eyesight 
learns  to  see  mentally  instead  of  phys¬ 
ically.  Drawing  upon  his  memory  he 
recalls  scenes  and  faces  from  his  child¬ 
hood  up.  Through  his  imagination,  he 
forms  accurate  mental  pictures  of  the 
things  he  hears,  feels  and  reads  in  his 
Braille  books.  This  should  not  seem 
transcendental  to  anyone,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  even  the  artist’s  paint¬ 
ing  was  a  mental  picture  before  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  canvas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  tangible  phe¬ 
nomena  have  a  mental  origin.  Practical 
ideas  frequently  materialize  through 
the  reading  of  good  books  and  the 
study  of  scientific  literature.  Travel¬ 
ling  is  not  the  only  way  of  seeing  the 
world.  Authors  and  lecturers  often 
portray  vivid  pictures  of  distant  lands 
to  those  who  have  been  denied  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  travel. 

Therefore,  through  the  printing  of 
good  books  in  Braille — or  by  inviting 
a  blind  friend  to  go  with  you  to  a  thea¬ 
ter,  to  attend  a  lecture,  to  go  for  a 
stroll  in  the  park,  or  to  go  for  an  auto 
ride  in  the  country,  where  the  meadow¬ 
lark  may  be  heard — you  can  paint 
beautiful  and  elevating  pictures  on  the 
canvas  of  memory  which  he  will  not 
soon  forget. 


Even  the  dreams  we  have  in  sleep, 
when  thought  is  more  oblivious  of 
physical  selfhood,  sustain  this  logic 
and  prove  to  some  extent  that  sight 
is  primarily  mental.  The  writer,  him¬ 
self  without  physical  sight,  is  often 
glad  for  some  of  his  night  dreams. 
They  bring  back  pleasant  memories  of 
bygone  days  and  boyhood  scenes,  of 
thrilling  experiences  when  riding  the 
wide,  open  range.  They  sometimes  re¬ 
fresh  his  thought  most  vividly  of  places 
and  things  he  saw  in  earlier  years, 
causing  them  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
in  his  mental  horizon. 

They  also  bring  back  the  faces  of 
loved  ones  on  which  he  has  not  gazed 
for  more  than  25  years,  though  per¬ 
chance  some  of  them  may  be  with  him 
daily.  To  him  there  is  one  noteworthy 
thing  about  his  night  dreams.  Never, 
in  the  26  years  he  has  been  deprived  of 
physical  sight,  when  playing  life’s 
dramas  in  his  dreams,  has  he  felt  the 
sting  of  blindness  nor  thought  of  him¬ 
self  as  being  without  physical  sight  nor 
handicapped  as  a  result  of  it. 

There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  is 
often  glad  for  his  night  dreams;  and 
glad  too  that,  in  the  absence  of  physi¬ 
cal  sight,  he  has  learned  to  develop 
that  inward  vision  which  is,  in  real¬ 
ity,  FIRST  SIGHT,  which  can  never 
be  impaired  by  chance  or  change. 


*  ^  * 
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I’VE  ENLISTED” 


In  the  interests  of  greater  safety  for 
all  on  the  highways  of  California,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frank  F.  Mer- 
riam,  through  the 
Department  of  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicles,  has 
recently  appealed  to 
California’s  four  mil¬ 
lion  drivers — 

1.  To  avoid  crashes 
and  stop  killing 
and  maiming; 

2.  To  exercise  cour¬ 
tesy  in  driving; 

3.  To  protect  pedes¬ 
trians  in  their 
rights ; 

4.  To  assist  in  safe¬ 
ty  education  by  a 
good  example ; 

5.  To  report  all  acci¬ 
dents. 

Attached  to  the 
appeal  is  a  perforat¬ 
ed  label  to  be  torn 
off  and  placed  on  the 
lower  right  -  hand 
corner  of  the  wind¬ 
shield.  On  this  label, 
in  bold  black  faced 
type  within  a  red 
border,  appear  the 
words,  “I’ve  En¬ 
listed.” 

In  view  of  the  in¬ 
creased  death  toll 
and  injuries  arising 
from  traffic  accidents 
in  1937  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  this  endeavor. 

However,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  feels  the  Governor 


THE  WHITE  CANE 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest 

I  saw  a  white  cane  glisten 
As  he  slowly  walked  along, 

And  it  seemed  to  catch  my  fancy 
As  I  mingled  with  the  throng. 

I  thought  it  rather  curious, 

For  all  the  canes  in  town 
That  I  have  ever  noticed 
Were  either  black  or  brown. 

And  then  as  he  came  closer, 

Flashed  the  thought  into  my  mind — 
“I  know  the  white  cane’s  meaning, 
’Tis  the  symbol  of  the  blind.” 

It’s  just  a  mild  suggestion 
To  the  hurrying  passer-by 
To  be  a  little  thoughtful 
Of  the  brother  drawing  nigh. 

When  he  sees  the  white  cane  gleaming 
In  the  glory  of  the  day. 

There  is  one  who  walks  in  darkness 
Who  needs  help  to  cross  the  way. 

’Tis  a  blind  man’s  modest  symbol, 
That  where’er  his  path-way  wends, 

He  is  certain,  great  and  lowly. 

Rich  and  poor,  are  all  his  friends. 

I’ve  forgotten  who  began  it, 

Or  from  whom  the  notion  came. 

But  the  white  cane  for  the  sightless 
Is  a  thought  deserving  fame. 

In  life’s  feverish  helter-skelter, 

We  go  rushing  right  along, 

Little  heeding,  little  noting. 

Who  may  need  us  of  the  throng. 

But  the  white  cane  tapping,  tapping. 
As  a  symbol  of  the  blind, 

Should  remind  us  to  be  watchful. 

To  be  thoughtful,  to  be  kind. 


missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  make 
the  streets  and  highways  safer  for  the 

blind  by  not  includ¬ 
ing  in  his  appeal 
mention  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  White  Cane 
Law  which  gives 
the  blind  who  carry 
white  canes,  or  white 
canes  tipped  with 
red,  the  right-of-way. 
Like  all  other  motor 
vehicle  laws  this  one 
needs  to  be  under¬ 
stood  before  it  will 
be  observed. 

To  subserve  this, 
the  motor  vehicle 
department  should 
take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to 
familiarize  motorists 
with  the  law.  It  is 
suggested  that  one 
way  of  doing  this  is 
to  include  it  in  the 
category  of  questions 
applicants  for  driv¬ 
er’s  license  are  re¬ 
quired  to  answer. 
The  Braille  Institute 
made  such  a  request 
to  the  Department 
soon  after  the  law 
was  passed  but  with 
no  apparent  success. 

A  letter  received 
from  Governor  Mer- 
riam  in  reply  to  this 
suggestion  brings  as¬ 
surance  that  this  will  be  given  consid¬ 
eration  when  further  printing  is  con¬ 
templated. 
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FLOOD  LOSS 


The  torrential  rainfall,  unprecedented 
in  Southern  California  history,  left  the 
Braille  Institute  high  and  dry  at  its 
headquarters.  For  this,  we  are,  of 
course,  very  grateful.  But  we  did  not 
fare  so  well  elsewhere,  suffering  loss 
of  property  in  the  form  of  finished 
books  and  other  stock  inventoried  at 
$3567.50.  There  was  no  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  on  this  stock  for  loss  or  damage 
other  than  by  fire. 

For  three  years  or  more,  due  to  the 
growth 
expansion  of 


gradual 


and 

our  institution,  the 
building  at  741 
North  Vermont 
Avenue  has  been 
wholly  inadequate 
to  house  the 
Braille  Institute 
Library  and  all  of 
its  other  depart¬ 
mental  activities, 
and  at  the  same 
time  provide  space 
for  accumulated 
stock  and  ware¬ 
house  facilities. 

To  relieve  this  congestion  tempo¬ 
rarily,  arrangements  were  made  a  year 
ago,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chap¬ 
man  College,  to  store  reserved  stock  in 
its  basement. 

The  ground  on  which  the  College  is 
situated  is  appreciably  lower  than  our 
institution’s  site  and  due  consideration 
was  given  to  this  before  moving  the 
stock  into  its  basement.  However  as 
this  investigation  brought  the  assur¬ 
ance  from  College  authorities,  as  well 
as  others,  that  all  danger  of  damage  or 
loss  to  goods  stored  in  the  basement 
had  been  removed  through  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  adequate  drainage  system 
in  that  district  and  on  the  property,  the 
kind  offer  by  the  Chapman  College,  to 
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utilize  without  charge  space  in  its 
basement,  was  graciously  accepted. 

Little  or  no  warning  of  danger  was 
apparent  to  College  employees  on  the 
ground  at  the  time.  Before  anyone 
knew  it,  a  veritable  sea  of  water  came 
rushing  towards  the  College  and  with¬ 
in  less  than  20  minutes  the  basement 
was  filled  with  water,  so  there  was  no 
possible  way  of  saving  any  of  the 
stock,  College  employees  advised.  This 
may  indicate  that  faulty  drainage  in 

districts  remote 


; 


from  the  College 
may  be  respon¬ 
sible. 

This  loss  to  the 
institution,  and  the 
reason  for  it,  as 
explained  above, 
emphasizes  clearly 
the  imperative 
need  for  a  new  or 
larger  building 
sufficient  in  size 
to  house  adequate¬ 
ly  all  thfe  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Braille 
Institute  with 
ample  warehouse  and  storage  facilities. 
Plans  for  such  a  building  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  which,  including  the 
ground,  approximates  $100,000. 

Singularly  enough,  on  the  very  night 
the  College  basement  was  flooded  our 
building  project  was  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Braille  Institute  at 
their  annual  meeting  as  one  of  three 
major  projects  which  should  be 
FINANCED  and  pushed  to  comple¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  this  present  year  or 
at  least  by  June,  1939,  at  which  time 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  is  to 
be  host  to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  convening  in 
Los  Angeles. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY 

By  MARGARET  BONSALL,  Librarian 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a 
Free  Lending  Library  for  the 
blind  at  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tributing  branch  of  the  Library  of 
Congress? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  what  kind  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  blind 
and  its  source  of 
production? 

DO  YOU 
KNOW  that  a 
blind  person  may 
learn  to  read  em¬ 
bossed  print,  may 
enroll  in  the 
Braille  Institute 
Library,  may  bor¬ 
row  books  and 
have  them  deliv¬ 
ered  to  and  from 
the  Library  abso¬ 
lutely  without 
charge  ? 

From  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are 
asked  constantly  concerning  the  blind, 
the  great  majority  of  people  do  not 
know  that  the  above  questions  are  facts. 
Many  articles  have  been  written  on 
the  work  being  done  for  the  blind  gen¬ 
erally.  Radio  interviews  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  the  time,  of  course,  was 
limited,  and  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
is  so  vast,  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  remaining  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public. 

Through  an  annual  appropriation, 


the  United  States  Government  now 
furnishes  to  the  blind  of  the  nation, 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  lit¬ 
erature  of  all  kinds  in  raised  print  and 
in  sound  reproduction  records,  styled, 
“Talking  Books”.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  designated  28  regional  libra¬ 
ries  throughout  the  United  States  for 

the  distribution  of 
such  literature  and 
a  special  territory 
has  been  allotted 
each  library,  mak¬ 
ing  it  convenient 
for  the  blind  to 
borrow  from  their 
nearby  branches. 

Our  distribution 
territory  is  South¬ 
ern  California  and 
Arizona  and,  with 
the  exception  of 
meeting  specific 
need,  is  limited  to 
this  area.  We 
shall  be  glad  to 
inform  any  reader 
of  his  nearest 
Braille  or  record  library.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  postal  authorities  that  the 
bulky  packages  shall  not  be  shipped 
farther  than  necessary.  So,  with  the 
various  branches  supplying  practically 
the  same  titles,  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  are  very  well  cared 
for  as  far  as  their  reading  matter  is 
concerned. 

What  kind  of  books  are  available  in 
our  library?  Many  fiction  books,  as, 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Annual  Meeting 

A  budget  of  approximately  $100,000 
to  adequately  finance  its  various  de¬ 
partments  and  the  need  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  expanding  activities 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  was 
presented  to  the  members  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  March  1.  The  meeting 
was  open  to  the  public  and  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  institution  was  operat¬ 
ing.  Despite  inclement  weather,  about 
200  members  and  guests  were  present. 

Reports  covering  the  organization’s 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  were 
read  for  the  home  teaching  depart¬ 
ment,  lending  library,  business  place¬ 
ment  and  guidance,  social  welfare  and 
literature  distribution. 

The  trustees’  report  presented  the 
budget  for  the  current  year  which 
would  provide  among  other  things 
Braille  literature,  including  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  adequate  self-pronounc¬ 
ing  dictionary,  the  Bible  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  portable  Braille  typewriter. 

A  program  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Howard  Verbeck,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board,  presented  Mary 
Cook  Cowerd,  talented  blind  singer,  a 
member  of  the  Institute’s  staff,  Alfred 
Kloess,  teacher  of  music  in  the  classes 
for  the  sightless,  Los  Angeles  Public 
Schools;  and  Jimmie  Burns,  blind  stu¬ 


dent  at  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  who  read  bits  of  humor  from  The 
Braille  Mirror,  a  current-topic  month¬ 
ly  magazine  published  by  the  Institute. 

Trustees  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows :  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  P.  A. 
Be-Hannesey,  Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier, 
W.  H.  Kindig,  Herman  O.  Meyer,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Odell,  A.  L.  Sonderegger,  C.  L. 
Whitehead  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes. 

Printed  copies  of  the  annual  report, 
including  the  various  departmental  re¬ 
ports,  will  be  mailed  to  all  members 
and  contributors  in  the  near  future. 

+ 

Our  Calendar 

The  Braille  Institute  is  proud  of  its 
calendar,  printed  in  Braille  and  ink 
print.  Copyrighted  in  1931,  this  unique 
calendar  each  year  has  furnished  proof 
of  its  adaptability  for  both  sighted  and 
sightless  readers. 

The  list  of  those  desiring  this  calen¬ 
dar  grows  from  year  to  year;  and  in 
offices  and  homes  where  it  is  displayed 
it  is  a  constant  source  of  interest. 

+ 

Recreational  Facilities 

The  need  for  a  new  building  has  been 
further  emphasized  recently  with  the 
presentation  to  the  Braille  Institute  of 
two  programs  which  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  social  wellbeing  of  the 
blind  in  this  community. 

One  of  these  plans  was  a  physical 
education  program,  worked  out  in  great 
detail  by  a  young  woman  experienced 
in  this  field.  Her  outline  contemplates 
the  equipping  and  fitting  of  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  the  organization  of  men’s  and 
women’s  classes  and  a  general  physical 
education  course  which  has  proved  of 
inestimable  value  where  tried. 

The  other  was  the  contemplated  for¬ 
mation  of  a  theater  guild.  Again,  in 
this  instance,  the  proposal  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  one  who  has  organized  and 
carried  such  a  program  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  Braille  Theater  Guild  in  Chi- 
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cago  and,  as  reported  in  this  issue  of 
Light,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Kansas,  have  been  having  singular 
success  in  this  phase  of  recreational  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  blind. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  provide 
for  a  fully  equipped  gymnasium  and  a 
recreational  hall  for  plays  presented  by 
blind  players. 

+ 

No  Branches 

Again  Light  finds  it  expedient  to 
point  out  to  its  readers  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  is  NOT  affiliated  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  other  agency  or  in¬ 
stitution  in  Los  Angeles  or  ELSE¬ 
WHERE  engaged  in  welfare  work  for 
the  blind.  Its  headquarters  are  located 
at  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  has  no  branch  offices  in 
the  city  or  in  any  other  city. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  also 
that  the  Braille  Institute  employs  no 
solicitors  or  canvassers  and  that  all 
campaigns  for  funds  and  institutional 
activities  are  directed  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Institute’s  headquarters. 

♦ 

Bibles  in  Braille 

The  Bible  sections  of  various  clubs 
in  the  Los  Angeles  District,  California 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  are 
making  the  Braille  Bible  one  of  their 
definite  projects.  . 

At  Hollenbeck  Ebell,  the  Bible 
chairman,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Foster,  has  a 
bank  which  is  to  be  opened  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  club  year.  The  con¬ 
tents  will  be  used  for.  “underwriting” 
four  volumes  of  the  Braille  Bible. 

The  silver  tea  given  recently  by  the 
Redondo  Beach  Women’s  Club,  Bible 
section,  of  which  Mrs.  Grace  Welsh  is 
chairman,  netted  a  sum  sufficient  to 
furnish  eight  volumes  of  the  Bible  in 
Braille. 

A  contribution  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  complete  New  Testament  in  five 
Braille  volumes  was  also  received  from 


the  Institution’s  Group  and  Philan¬ 
thropy  Group,  of  the  County  Federa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Howard  Jay  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
McDill,  respectively,  chairmen.  These 
two  groups  held  a  monthly  meeting  at 
the  Braille  Institute,  observing  the 
work  at  first  hand. 

The  interest  of  these  Clubs  in  the 
Bible  activity  has  been  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  State  Federation  Bible 
chairman,  Mrs.  Dorsey  M.  McBride,  a 
member  of  the  Institute’s  advisory 
board.  Prior  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Bible  work  late  in  1937,  by  the  Braille 
Institute,  Mrs.  McBride  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Braille 
Bible  Society. 

+ 

Golf  Tournament  Aids  Blind 

If  you  were  one  of  the  hundreds  who 
attended  the  Pasadena  Open  Golf 
Tournament,  held  in  January  this  year, 
your  ticket  said:  “Every  penny  you  pay 
for  this  ticket  will  go  for  charity.” 

And  if  you  were  there — we  want  to 
thank  you,  for  the  Braille  Institute 
shared  very  generously  in  the  gross 
gate  receipts  in  excess  of  $2600. 

We  want  to  thank  also  tournament 
committee :  Mr.  Richard  Arlen,  Mr.  A. 
K.  Barbee,  Mr.  Fred  Booth,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Bourne,  Mr.  C.  Pardee  Erdman,  Mr. 
Robert  Honeyman,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Richards;  and  Mr.  Darsie  L.  Darsie 
of  the  sports  department,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  who  organized 
the  Tournament  and  brought  us  the 
check. 

One  of  the  nicest  features  of  this 
philanthropic  gesture  is  that  the  Braille 
Institute  did  not  know  it  was  to  share 
in  the  gate  receipts  until  about  thirty 
minutes  before  Mr.  Darsie  arrived  with 
the  check,  which  will  help  substantially 
in  balancing  our  budget  for  1938. 

Other  organizations  that  benefited 
were :  American  Red  Cross,  Assist¬ 
ance  League,  Children’s  Hospital,  and 
the  Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for 
Boys,  Pasadena. 


OUR  OWN  WHO’S  WHO 


Advisory  Board  Chairman 

If  you  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  last  several  years,  you  may 
recall  the  interest  occasioned  by  the 
moving  of  the  great  white  three-story 
house  from  Wilshire  and  Rampart  to 
a  location  on  Lucerne,  near  Wilshire. 

It  was  in  this  house,  at  its  original 
location,  that  Blanche  Avicestell  Harri- 
man  (now  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Verbeck)  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  her  first  mu- 
sicale  here.  It  was  a 
sentimental  attach¬ 
ment,  therefore,  that 
caused  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Verbeck  to  purchase 
the  place  and  subse¬ 
quently  move  it  to  its 
present  location. 

Mrs.  Verbeck  came 
to  Los  Angeles  from 
New  York  with  a  mu¬ 
sical  background  as 
an  outstanding  opera 
singer.  She  has  sung 
on  the  operatic  stages 
of  Europe  and  at  the 
Metropolitan;  and  as 
soloist  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  orchestras  of  the 
United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  Damrosch  Symphonies. 

Since  coming  to  Los  Angeles  her  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  along  cultural  and 
philanthropic  lines,  her  influence  being 
felt  in  connection  with  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  where  she 
has  served  as  a  charter  member  and 
first  vice-president  of  the  Women’s 
Committee ;  former  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Women’s  Press 
Club.  She  is  president  of  the  Women’s 
Law  Observance  Association,  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Republican  Women. 


With  Mr.  Verbeck  she  is  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  State  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and 
Animals. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Verbeck  has  found 
time  to  do  some  writing,  having  two 
books  of  verse  published ;  and  this 
year  four  contemporary  anthologies 
have  included  her  poems.  She  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  leading 
magazines  and  has 
written  scenarios 
which  have  been  pho¬ 
tographed. 

But  right  now  her 
particular  interest  is 
the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  its  advisory 
board.  In  this  role,  she 
has  associated  with  her 
outstanding  leaders  of 
Southern  California’s 
social,  civic  and  club 
life,  with  the  objective 
that  the  Institute  may 
better  serve  the  blind 
of  the  community, 
State  and  nation. 

“I  have  never  been 
associated  with  any 
activity,”  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
beck  says,  “ — and  I  "have  been  attached 
to  a  great  many — that  has  repaid  me 
in  such  a  short  time  in  interest  and 
self-expression,  as  the  work  with  the 
Braille  Institute  has  done ;  I  feel  so 
benefited  by  the  contact  during  these 
few  weeks,  and  I  consider  it  a  tre¬ 
mendous  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  work.” 

Under  Mrs.  Verbeck’s  chairmanship, 
the  advisory  board  at  its  most  recent 
meeting  laid  plans  to  work  toward  the 
following  goal:  Putting  the  Institute’s 
portable  Braille  typewriter  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  the  publication  of  a  self-pronounc- 
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ing  dictionary  in  Braille ;  and  a  new 
building  which  will  adequately  house 
the  work. 

The  Braille  Institute  and  its  benefi¬ 


ciaries  are  to  be  congratulated  for  hav¬ 
ing  enlisted  in  their  welfare  service  a 
woman  of  such  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  and  philanthropic  interest. 


New  Trustee 

The  merging  of  the  Braille  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  with  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  late  in  1937,  was  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  broader  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind.  The  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  from  contributors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

By  this  action,  the 
Braille  Institute  en¬ 
listed  in  its  service 
hundreds  of  members 
and  contributors  who 
had  for  years  been 
aiding  the  Bible  work 
both  morally  and 
financially. 

With  the  election  of 
trustees  for  1938,  it 
was  natural  therefore 
that  the  nominating 
committee  should  look 
to  those  who  had  been 
interested  in  the 
Braille  Bible  distribu¬ 
tion.  They  selected 
Herman  O.  Meyer  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Braille  Institute  and  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  by  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  March  1. 

Mr.  Meyer’s  interest  in  the  Bible 
activity  dates  back  to  1928  when  he 
became  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  serving  as  secretary,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  president  for  several  terms. 
Mutual  interest  and  friendship  for  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  responsible  for  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  trust  and  he  never 


once  failed  to  give  his  wholehearted 
support  and  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
endeavor. 

Born  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  Mr.  Meyer 
moved  with  his  parents  when  a  small 
child  to  Colorado,  thence  to  California, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 

schools. 

He  was  connected 
with  the  oil  refining 
business  in  the  early 
days  in  California,  la¬ 
ter  going  to  Panama 
with  a  timber  develop¬ 
ment  project.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  he  severed  his 
connection  there  and 
went  to  New  York. 
He  has  been  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Los 
Angeles  since  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Speaking  of  the  mer¬ 
ger,  Mr.  Meyer  says: 
“I  feel  that  it  has  been 
justified  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  the  news  of  its 
effecting  brought  from 
our  friends.  By  it  the 
Braille  Institute  now  ministers  to  all 
the  needs  of  the  blind — economic,  so¬ 
cial,  literary  and  spiritual.” 

That  the  blind  might  continue  to 
benefit  by  the  loyal  service  of  the  oth¬ 
er  members  of  the  Bible  Society  Board 
of  Directors,  the  following  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  take  places  on  the  advisory 
board:  Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Foster,  Mr. 
Otto  A.  Gerth,  Mrs.  Dorsey  M.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Mr.  John  W.  Tapley  and  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Willis. 
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JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


STICK  ’EM  UP!”  roared  the  ban¬ 
dit  as  he  entered  the  store  of  P. 
W.  Fildes  in  Alberta,  Canada. 
There’s  nothing  new  about  those 
words  to  those  of  us  who  read  the 
daily  papers.  But  to  Mr.  Fildes  they 
brought  a  new  and  exciting  experience. 
Mr.  Fildes,  who  is  blind,  has  for  many 
years  successfully  conducted  a  news 
stand  and  cigar  store  in  that  city. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  entered  his  store, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  a  customer. 
Walking  forward  to  meet  his  visitor, 
suddenly  the  words  “stick  ’em  up” 
rang  through  the  little  store.  Believ¬ 
ing  a  customer  was  playing  a  practical 
joke  on  him,  Fildes  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed  until  he  felt  the  man  pressing 
something  against  his  ribs  like  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun.  Apparently  prefer¬ 
ring  to  knock  him  out  rather  than 


use  his  gun,  the  hold-up  man  swung  vi¬ 
ciously  at  his  victim,  striking  him  in 
the  face.  Incensed  by  the  insult,  Fildes 
swung  back  at  his  intruder  and  his 
punch  went  straight  home.  The  bandit, 
frightened  also  by  Fildes’s  shouts  for 
help,  ran  from  the  store  with  his  face 
bleeding  from  Fildes’s  blow — but  the 
storekeeper  was  hot  in  pursuit. 

Down  the  street  they  went,  the  ban¬ 
dit  in  the  lead,  the  blind  business  man 
following  as  best  he  could,  calling 
wildly  for  help.  Attracted  by  his  cries, 
others  took  up  the  chase  and  the  hold¬ 
up  man  was  caught  before  he  reached 

the  corner,  only  a  short  distance  away. 

*  *  * 

The  75-yard  dash  for  blind  sprinters 
was  one  of  the  features  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  sports  day  at  Regents’  Park  in 
London,  last  summer.  Lanes  were 
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marked  off  with  wires,  and  each  blind 
runner  kept  to  his  own  lane  clinging  to 
a  cloth  looped  over  wire. 

In  Germany,  the  blind  men  enjoy 
bowling.  The  blind  bowler  measures 
with  his  fingers  to  place  the  ball  in 
position.  jj: 


Although  blind  for  half  a  century 
Christmas  A.  Pease  was  caretaker  of  a 
block  of  buildings  which  contained  the 
offices  of  the  council,  assembly  rooms, 
and  the  reading  room  of  Dereham, 
England. 

Every  day  he  placed  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  their  proper  places, 
identifying  them  by  their  feel.  He  also 
arranged  every  room  for  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 


*  *  * 

When  a  distinguished  collector  vis¬ 
its  Gump’s  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Gump  is  the  genial  host  of  the  salon, 
entertaining  his  visitors  and  showing 
them  rare  objets  d’art  from  his  famous 
collection. 

Despite  his  failing  eyesight,  he 
weaves  his  way  unaided  around  the 
store  as  if  by  instinct.  He  is  able  to 
judge  color  and  general  outlines  of 
paintings,  porcelains,  jades  or  designs 
of  woven  materials  by  holding  them 
close  to  his  face  “on  his  clear  days.”  In 
the  main,  he  relies  upon  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  which  are  so  sensitive  that  his 
colleagues  say,  “Mr.  Gump  sees  with 
his  hands.’ 


if 


*  * 


* 


At  the  University  of  Michigan,  Paul 
Mueschke  is  one  of  the  most  beloved 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Blind  since 
his  youth,  he  received  his  A.B.  and 
A.M.  from  Texas  University,  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Michigan.  Dr.  Mueschke 
went  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1923  as  a  part- 
time  instructor  and  was  named  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  English  in  1931.  He 
has  developed  such  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  English  literature  that  he 
lectures  entirely  without  notes,  pre¬ 
senting  independent  and  critical  evalu¬ 


ations  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
In  1934,  he  received  the  Henry  Russell 
Award. 

By  his  colleagues  he  is  considered  a 
wise,  keen  and  kind  man,  unusually 
capable  for  one  so  young.  Perhaps  no 
better  compliment  could  be  paid  him 
than  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
his  students  who  come  to  him  with 
their  personal  as  well  as  scholastic 
problems. 

*  *  * 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
blind  war  veterans,  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker, 
managing  director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
gazetted  as  an  honorary  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  the  retired  list,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  from  Toronto. 

Before  his  enlistment  and  his  serv¬ 
ice  overseas,  Captain  Baker  graduated 
from  Queen’s  University  as  an  electri¬ 
cal  engineer,  and  was  employed  in  that 
work  at  the  American  Cynamid  Com¬ 
pany  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

*  *  * 

May  we  present  Frances  Berry? 
Frances  is  the  blind  Negro  girl  who 
recently  won  first  prize  among  300,000 
entries  in  an  essay  contest  in  New 
York  on  the  subject:  “What  Are  My 
Responsibilities  As  a  Citizen  in  the 
Occupation  Which  I  May  Choose?” 
She  announced  she  had  chosen  a  career 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Negro  blind. 

We  join  Opportunity,  Journal  of  Ne¬ 
gro  Life,  in  figuratively  lifting  our  hat 
to  Miss  Berry  who  has  mastered  a 
double  handicap.  She  is  a  member  of 
Arista,  Wadleigh  High  School  Honor 
Society,  and  writes  for  student  publi¬ 
cations. 

Something  of  her  spirit  is  revealed  in 
her  winning  essay  in  which  she  says 
one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  of  blindness  and 
to  win  back  a  normal  share  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  world  has  a  special  duty 
and  opportunity  to  help  others  over¬ 
come  the  handicap. 


••^T  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men ,  Philadelphia.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  a  combination  of  a  workshop  and 
a  Home.  It  was  established  in  1874. 
The  primary  object  is  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  blind  men.  Only  those  are 
taken  who  are  capable  of  working  and 
who  give  promise  that  they  can  work 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  not  a  custodial 
home. 

The  activities  cover  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  men  come  from  all 
over  the  State.  About  half  of  the  men 
who  work  in  the  factory  are  residents 
of  the  Home  and  the  other  half  live  in 
their  own  homes  and  come  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  employment.  There  are  about 
120  such  men  working  in  the  factory. 

Employment  is  confined  to  four 
things:  broom  making,  rug  weaving, 
mop  making,  and  chair  caning.  The 
largest  part  of  this  production  is  broom 
making,  3  5,500  dozen  having  been  made 
in  1937. 

There  are  several  men  in  the  Home 
who  have  been  there  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

❖  ❖ 

Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind , 
Houston ,  Texas .  On  December  1,  1937, 
a  new  organization  known  as  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  blind  workers  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Houston.  This  institution  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

A  six-room  cottage  owned  by  the  city 
has  been  made  available  for  a  salesroom 
and  workshop.  Various  articles  are 
manufactured,  including:  rubber  door 
mats,  chenille  rugs,  table  mats,  leather 
goods,  woven  shawls  and  bed  jackets. 
Mop  manufacturing  and  rug  weaving 
are  soon  to  be  added. 

The  mop  machine  and  a  four-harness- 
loom  for  making  these  articles  was  a 
gift  of  a  citizen  of  Houston  who  is  in¬ 


terested  in  advancing  the  blind  into  a 
wider  field  of  self-support. 

❖  ❖ 

Perkins  Institution ,  W at er town ,  Mas- 
sachusetts.  The  WPA  Project  which 
began  its  work  at  Perkins  two  years 
ago  will  produce  a  "Map  of  the  Month” 
bringing  geographical  location  of  his¬ 
toric  events  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
Braille  classes,  and  adult  individuals. 

The  106th  Annual  Report  covering 
the  school  year  1936-1937  has  recently 
been  distributed  to  those  interested  in 
our  work. 

To  help  in  the  present  emergency  in 
China  boys  and  girls  of  the  Upper 
School  contributed  $25.00  to  be  sent  to 
Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  who  completed 
the  work  of  the  Harvard  Course  last 
June  and  returned  to  resume  her  work 
in  the  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Canton  in  August. 

The  girls  of  the  Upper  School  have 
recently  organized  an  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation  whose  purpose  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  physical  education  department 
in  stimulating  active  interest  in  social 
and  athletic  activities.  Every  girl  is  au¬ 
tomatically  a  member  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Recently  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
of  Perkins  Institution  brailled  form  Z 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  com¬ 
pleting  the  series  begun  in  193  3  so  that 
now  forms  V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  all 
available. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  transfer  of  all  of  the 
plates  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  from  which 
schools  may  now  obtain  the  tests  on  their 
regular  quotas,  thus  eliminating  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  buying  them  directly 
from  Perkins.  The  Howe  Memorial 
Press  will  continue  to  make  plates  for 
any  further  educational  tests  which 
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may  be  adapted  and  standardized  for 
the  blind,  turning  over  such  plates  to 
Louisville  for  embossing. 

❖  ❖ 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf ,  Raleigh.  An  extra 
dormitory  is  being  built  to  take  care  of 
33  students,  one  housekeeper,  and  three 
teachers.  This  is  to  take  care  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  boys  at  the 
White  Department.  A  dining  room  and 
kitchen  is  also  being  built  at  the  Col¬ 
ored  Department  and  an  infirmary  for 
the  Colored  Department  will  be  started 
at  an  early  date.  For  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  $117,500  has  been  appropriated. 

❖  ❖ 

Queensboro  Home  for  the  Blind , 
Richmond  Hill ,  N.  Y.  From  its  begin- 
ning  this  institution  has  been  supported 
by  voluntary  gifts  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  the  adult  blind. 

Under  the  management  of  its  27  di¬ 
rectors,  the  Home  has  been  equipped 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  its  sightless 
family.  Special  attention  and  carefully 
planned  diet  is  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  of  the  1 6  women  under 
its  care. 


Radios,  a  talking  book  machine,  out- 
ings  and  entertainments  provided  by 
groups  of  friends  furnish  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  pleasure. 

Some  of  the  blind  women  are  able  to 


earn  small  sums  by  hemming  towels 
and  crocheting  edgings  on  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Since  the  passing  of  its  founder  and 
president,  Mrs.  Dora  Lang,  in  June, 
1937,  a  matron  has  been  installed  and 
she  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  guests 
happy  and  cheerful.  Her  housekeep¬ 
ing  ability  is  making  the  institution  a 
real  home  for  these  sightless  women. 


Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind , 
i  Los  Angeles .  On  the  2nd  of  January, 
i  1930,  the  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 


Blind,  at  Los  Angeles,  was  opened  for 
remunerative  employment  to  the  blind 
and  the  handicapped.  Funds  for  its 
establishment  were  appropriated  by  the 
California  State  Legislature. 

Mattress  making,  rug  weaving,  chair 
caning,  basket  weaving,  and  mop  and 
brush  making,  provided  a  variety  of 
employment  —  enough  to  allow  the 
workers  an  opportunity  to  find  some 
department  into  which  they  can  fit 
themselves  best. 

Considerable  interest  and  favorable 
comment  has  been  caused  by  the  inno¬ 
vation  of  placing  workers  from  differ¬ 
ent  departments  in  the  display  windows 
to  do  their  work.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Brown, 
the  new  manager,  has  also  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  developing  the  musical  tal¬ 
ent,  which  is  abundant  among  the 
workers,  by  getting  the  use  of  a  piano 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  musicians, 
as  well  as  several  stringed  instruments. 

A  year’s  residence  in  the  State,  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  certificate  as  to  proper  health,  and 
such  impairment  of  vision  as  to  render 
an  applicant  commercially  unemploy¬ 
able,  are  the  necessary  requirements  for 
employment  in  the  shop. 

❖  ❖ 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind ,  Kansas 
City ,  Kan.  There  are  two  Camp  Fire 
Groups  at  the  Kansas  State  School  for 
the  Blind  with  a  total  membership  of  3  3 
girls.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  groups 
in  the  city.  Recently  18  of  these  girls 
took  their  Trail  Seekers’  Rank  at  the 
City  Grand  Council  Fire.  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  groups  from  one  school  to 
receive  rank. 

A  Big  and  Little  Sister  project  is  the 
main  interest  now.  Every  little  girl  has 
a  Big  Sister  who  looks  out  for  her  in 
various  ways.  The  Big  Sister  keeps  her 
identity  a  secret — and  thus  her  many 
kindnesses  are  surprises.  Each  Little 
Sister  will  find  her  Big  Sister  at  a  party 
which  will  be  given  soon. 

There  has  also  been  quite  a  lot  of  ac- 

(Continued  to  Page  18) 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

of  course,  this  class  stands  first  in  se¬ 
lection.  Most  of  the  blind  prefer  to 
be  entertained  by  their  books.  Sec¬ 
ond  in  choice  are  biographies  and  his¬ 
torical  books.  Others  include  travel, 
scientific  books  of  all  kinds,  books  on 
law  and  business,  books  on  better  Eng¬ 
lish,  religious  titles,  etc.  Yes,  we  have 
“best  sellers’’,  too.  “Gone  with  the 
Wind”  has  been  available  in  12  Braille 
volumes  since  October,  1936.  “And 
So— Victoria”,  “The  Nile”,  “Madame 
Curie”,  even  Dale  Carnegie’s  “How  to 
Win  Friends  and  Influence  People”. 

All  of  the  embossed  books  supplied 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  are  printed 
in  five  printing  presses  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  in  England.  The 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  is 
one  of  the  five. 

Our  home  teaching  department  gives 
free  instruction  in  reading  Braille  and 
Moon  print,  and  the  reader  may  then 
enroll  in  the  Library  free  of  charge,  by 
having  his  name  and  address  placed  on 
an  application  blank,  and  giving  the 
name  of  one  reference.  We  then  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  a  Braille  catalog  and  sup¬ 
plement  lists  of  all  new  books,  and  he 
makes  his  own  selections,  sending  in 
his  requests  to  the  librarian.  As  one 
title  is  completed,  another  is  sent  out. 
If  a  reader  has  both  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  on  his  requested  list,  we  try  to 
vary  his  reading  as  much  as  possible, 
and  though  we  have  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  borrowers,  we  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  each  reader. 

Books  are  wrapped  with  return  la¬ 
bels  and  are  sent  to  the  homes ;  no 
postage  necessary. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  “What  about  the 
blind  who  do  not  read  Braille?”  Into 
this  class  fall  the  majority.  For  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  there  are  those  who  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  wish  to  learn  to  read  the 
embossed  type.  These  blind  have  not 
been  forgotten.  The  Talking  Book, 


which  is  an  ink-print  book  recorded  by 
a  professional  reader,  is  the  newest  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  blind.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  for  the  making  of 
phonographic  records  which  are  placed 
in  heavy  cases  or  containers,  and  sent 
free  through  the  mail  just  as  a  volume 
of  Braille  or  Moon.  These  records 
must  be  played  on  a  special  machine 
similar  to  a  phonograph  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  speed  regulator  and  a  very 
light  pick-up. 

Several  thousands  of  these  machines 
have  been  made  by  the  government 
under  the  WPA  Project,  and  have 
been  loaned  free  to  the  blind  upon  ap¬ 
plication  as  long  as  the  person  remains 
an  active  borrower,  enjoys  the  machine, 
and  remains  in  his  district.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  distributing  agent  for  the 
WPA  machines  is  the  California  State 
Library,  Sacramento,  California. 

Many  human  interest  stories  could 
be  told  about  the  Braille  Institute  Li¬ 
brary,  but  we  wanted  this  article  to  be 
a  source  of  information  answering  the 
many  questions  that  are  constantly 
asked  the  librarian.  If  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arousing  your  interest  in  this 
particular  line  of  work  for  the  blind, 
and  if  you  will  pass  the  information  on 
to  others,  even  blind  friends  who  do 
not  know  what  we  have  here  waiting 
for  them,  then  the  object  of  the  article 
has  been  accomplished. 

INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 
(Concluded  from  Page  17) 

tivity  in  the  Speech  Department,  where 
they  have  produced  "Submerged,”  a 
one-act  play  with  all  men  cast  by  H. 
Stuart  Cottmann  and  Le  Vergne  Shaw, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents;  and  one  of  the  classes  is  enjoying 
working  on  Yachel  Lindsay’s  "The 
Congo,”  for  a  choral  reading  project. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE 
HAS  NO  BRANCHES 


HISTORY 


The  braille  institute  of 

AMERICA,  INC.,  is  a  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  nation-wide  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  blind.  Chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Braille  System,  and  with  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  it  stands  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  memorial  to  that 
blind  benefactor,  Louis  Braille,  whose 
ingenuity  made  truly  practical  the 
publication  of  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
raised  print  for  the  blind. 

Its  founding  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  on  September  13,  1919, 
pledged  a  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  payable  $5,000  a  year.  The 
pledge  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  would  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  such  an  institution; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  project,  the  gift  in*- 
eluded  a  salary  stipulation  for  the  five 
years.  All  the  conditions  of  this  be¬ 
nevolent  contract  were  faithfully  ful¬ 
filled. 

Between  the  years  1912  and  1919, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  founder,  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  fitness  to  establish  a 
printing  plant  for  the  blind  by  tran¬ 
scribing  into  Braille  by  hand  a  unique 
library  of  scientific  work,  consisting  of 
more  than  960,000  words,  bound  in  16 
|  large  Braille  volumes,  prepared  for  his 
own  use.  It  was  this  accomplishment 
that  inspired  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear 
spontaneously  to  offer  financial  assist¬ 
ance  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  devoted  to  welfare  work  for 
I  the  blind. 

The  underlying  motive  in  founding 

m 

: 


the  institution  was  the  amelioration  of 
blindness  and  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  all  so  handicapped. 

Since  September,  1919,  therefore,  the 
Braille  Institute  and  the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  its  incorporation  have  been 
rendering  social  and  economic  welfare 
service  to  the  adult  blind  in  California 
and  the  nation  to  the  extent  funds  per¬ 
mitted;  and  in  its  literary  service,  the 
English-reading  blind  of  all  nations 
have  benefited. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  work 
of  the  Braille  Institute  and  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  as  its  founder,  vice-president  and 
managing  director,  was  given  generous 
space  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt  in  his  elab¬ 
orate  work,  “California  and  Califor¬ 
nians,”  published  in  1932  in  four  vol¬ 
umes.  Dr.  E.  O.  Palmer,  author  of 
“History  of  Hollywood,”  published  in 
1937,  in  two  volumes,  devotes  more 
space  to  the  Braille  Institute  and  its 
founder  and  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  of  the  State  and  na¬ 
tion,  but  only  because  he  had  more 
history  and  material  to  work  with,  due 
to  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  institution  in  the  interim. 

Perhaps  more  gratifying  still  is  the 
fact  that  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  has  merited  recognition  as  a 
national  agency  in  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  by  the  editors  of  the  Social  Year 
Book  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 


CODICIL 


THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of. 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. 19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 


Signed  by  the 


testator  «  ^ 

testatrix  as  anc*  *or  a  to 


Jj*sr  last  Will  dated 


. in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  ^er  recluest  and  in  ^er  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


residing  at. 
residing  at 


BUDGET  FOR  1938 

Adequately  to  finance  even  the  minimum  service  which  the  blind  of  California 
and  the  nation  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  requires  a  budget  for  1938  aggregating  $101,399  substantially  as  follows: 


BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  PLACEMENT 
AND  GUIDANCE: 

To  enlarge  the  economic  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  employable  blind  by 
assisting  them  in  their  endeavor 
towards  self-support  ....  $12,682 

BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 

To  assist  the  unemployable  blind 

to  endure  blindness  ....  9,725 

HOME  TEACHING: 

For  free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  lessons  in  self-reliance  .  4,629 

FREE  LENDING  LIBRARY: 

A  distributing  branch  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  blind  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Arizona  .  9,850 

INDUSTRIAL  AID: 

Maintenance  and  operating  expense 
of  a  salesroom  for  the  marketing 
of  handicraft  articles  made  by 
the  blind  in  their  homes  5,617 


LITERATURE  DISTRIBUTION: 

Includes  sponsorship  of  books  of 
all  kinds  and  two  monthly  mag¬ 
azines  printed  in  Braille  and 
Moon  types  on  a  non-profit  basis 
and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to 
pay;  publication  cost  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Students  Dictionary  (now 
in  process)  and  to  provide  funds 
for  its  distribution  to  the  blind 
at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay 
below  production  cost;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  Braille  on  a 
non-sectarian,  non-profit  basis 
and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay  .  $35,272 

APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

To  finance  cost  of  dies  and  jigs  for 
two  models  of  the  Braille  type¬ 
writer  (now  perfected)  and  to 
provide  ample  funds  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  typewrit¬ 
ers  which  will  be  sold  to  the 
blind  at  cost  or  less  ....  15,183 


This  budget  is  based  upon  a  certified  audit  for  1937  and  also  upon  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  welfare  service  the  Institute  should  render  to  the 
blind  of  California  and  the  nation  during  this  current  year. 

Having,  as  yet,  no  permanent  endowments,  the  Institute’s  only  resources 
are  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public.  If,  through  these,  this  budget 
can  be  immediately  balanced,  the  blind  of  California  and  the  nation  would 
begin  immediately  to  realize  benefits  they  have  never  before  enjoyed. 


The  trustees  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  earnestly  urge  all 
charitably  minded  persons  to  assist  them  in  balancing  this  budget.  Contribu¬ 
tions,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received.  If  requested,  a  bona  fide  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  in  person,  the  various 
types  of  service  made  possible  under  this  budget  when  it  is  balanced. 


Los  Angeles ,  California 

I  wish  to  assist  with  the  activities  the  Braille  Institute  is  carrying  on  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  contribution  in  the  amount 

of  $ - .  | 

It-'  *•  v  It  o  , ,  v  it 1  g  / i* 

Address _ _ _ 

Date_ City 
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Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus,  member  of  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  presenting 
awarded  medals  to  Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith,  blind  newspaper  woman  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mr.  Carl  Mathes,  blind  pianist  and  composer  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  at  Brooklyn’s 

dinner  for  the  Blind. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BLIND 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


FOR  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
public  recognition  was  given  to  a 
group  of  blind  people  who,  despite 
their  handicap,  have  won  distinction  by 
their  own  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

This  recognition  was  made  at  the 
Tribute  Dinner  to  the  Blind  held  May 
2,  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  as  the  opening  feature  of 
the  nationally  known  Brooklyn  Week 
for  the  Blind. 

Booth  Tarkington,  eminent  author, 
who  has  twice  been  stricken  blind,  was 
the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Citations.  Although  too  ill  to 
attend,  he  wrote  his  message  which 
was  read  at  the  dinner. 

It  seems  to  us  that  his  words  are 
worthy  of  a  wide  audience.  They 
should  be  heard  or  read  by  more  than 
the  dinner  guests  present  for  the  in¬ 
spirational  note  they  strike  for  blind 
.  and  sighted  alike.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  no  little  gratification  that  we 
share  them  with  the  readers  of  Light. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you 
for  giving  a  semi-invalid  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bear  testimony,  though  ab¬ 
sent,  upon  so  heartening  an  occasion 
as  Brooklyn’s  Tribute  Dinner  to  the 
Blind. 

I  speak  of  “bearing  testimony”  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  the  enlightening  ex¬ 
perience  of  twice  losing  my  sight — the 
first  time  slowly  and  the  second  time 


suddenly — so  that  I  have  some  under¬ 
standing  what  complete  blindness 
means,  including  the  adjustment  of 
oneself  to  the  prospect  that  it  is  to  be 
permanent. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  give  up  seeing  things 
— to  give  up  seeing  EVERYTHING. 
Anybody  can  know  what  this  loss 
means.  You  have  only  to  shut  your 
eyes  for  a  while  and  imagine  them 
shut  forever — really  iovever.  It’s  hard 
to  adjust  yourself  to  so  sharp  a  loss 
as  that;  but  when  blindness  happens 
to  you — as  it  may  at  any  time  to  any¬ 
body — you  find  that  you  can  do  it. 
Mercifully  we  are  so  made  that  the 
inner  spirit  of  a  human  being  can  stand 
up  to  almost  anything.  We  can  get 
used  to  being  blind ;  but  there’s  a 
harder  loss  in  blindness  than  the  mere 
inability  to  see  things. 

In  all  really  alive  people  there’s  a 
horror  of  becoming  stagnant  and  of 
being  an  encumbrance.  I  think  it’s  a 
deeper  horror  than  we  ordinarily  real¬ 
ize.  Perhaps  it  goes  back  to  the  earli¬ 
est  days  of  the  pack,  when  the  old,  or 
the  wounded,  were  thrown  out  to  die, 
or  were  even  devoured.  At  any  rate, 
it’s  very  powerful  in  us — as  I  found 
myself  when  my  sight  first  began  to 
fail  noticeably. 

I  think  that  just  there  is  the  great 
tragedy  for  the  blind — the  sense  that 
many  of  their  thoughtless  fellows  look 
upon  them  as  not  normal,  not  fully 
men  and  women  able  to  do  their  parts 
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in  the  world.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
tragedy.  Indeed,  as  this  Tribute  Din¬ 
ner  overwhelmingly  proves,  it  is  an 
imaginary  tragedy.  More  often  than 
not,  I  believe,  the  so-called  “handicap” 
of  blindness  has  proved  to  be  a  spur  to 
important  achievement. 

In  the  world — from  now  on — we  face 
a  new  condition :  great  numbers  of 
good  people  in  bad  luck  have  got  to  be 
helped;  other  great  numbers  of  inef¬ 
fective  people  and  aggressive  people 
will  vote — or  fight — to  get  what  they 
can  of  the  earnings  of  abler  and  more 
energetic  people.  That  is  —  the  able 
and  peaceful  workers  of  the  world  are 
going  to  have  to  carry  multitudes  who 
are  not  that.  Therefore  the  world 
needs  every  able  worker  that  it  can 
have. 


A  helpless  blind  person  who  takes 
the  time  and  energy  of  another  person 
puts  TWO  out  of  the  running.  A 
blind  person  released  from  his  helpless¬ 
ness  and  stagnation  gives  the  world  an 
economic  gain  of  four.  From  minus 
two  you  have  plus  two.  Tonight  we 
are  provided  with  the  uplighting  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  tribute  to  fellow 
citizens  who  do  not  do  merely  their 
parts  in  supporting  the  burdens  of 
modern  society — citizens  who  do  not 
do  merely  double  or  triple  their  parts. 
These  blind  people  indeed  deserve 
honor;  but  in  addition  to  our  admira¬ 
tion  they  are  entitled  to  our  envy.  It 
is  not  given  to  many  people  to  be 
worth,  so  to  speak,  FOUR  TIMES 
the  normal  value  of  a  human  being, 
(signed)  BOOTH  TARKINGTON. 


RADIO  SERVICE 


The  radio  division,  which  is  a  part 
of  its  social  service  work,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  departments  of  the  Braille 
Institute. 

This  department  furnishes  free  ra¬ 
dios  to  the  blind  unable  to  purchase 
them  and  maintains  a  free  service  to 
those  who  have 
radios,  but  are  un¬ 
able  to  keep  them 
in  repair. 

Thro  ugh  the 
generosity  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  manufacturer, 
the  blind  who  are 
able  to  buy  radios 
receive  special  dis¬ 
counts  if  they  are 
purchased  through 
the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  ;  and  this 
same  discount  is 


given  to  the  Institute  on  sets  which  it 
purchases  for  free  distribution  to  the 
blind. 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal  made  by 
Dale  Armstrong,  radio  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times ,  in  his  column  and 
over  the  air,  157  used  radios  were 

turned  over  to  the 
Institute,  and  $156 
in  cash.  Several 
hundred  miles 
were  covered  by 
our  truck  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  these  sets 
and  many  of  them 
were  checked,  re¬ 
paired  or  serviced 
satisfactorily  for 
immediate  instal¬ 
lation. 


B.  I.  A.  Photo 


RADIO  TESTING  BOARD 
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“How  Can  the  Librarian  of  Congress  Best  Serve 
the  Blind  of  the  United  States  Throuqh  His 
Administration  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law?” 


Expressly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  view  of  Braille  readers 
as  to  their  literary  demands,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
in  the  January  issue  of  The  Braille  Mirror  offered  three  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  not  exceeding  one  thousand  words  on  the  above 
subject. 

The  head  of  the  literature  department  of  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College  very  kindly  agreed  to  judge  the  essays  and  we  present 
below  the  two  entries  which  received  the  first  and  second  awards. 

There  are  among  the  blind  those  of  exceptional  literary  and 
journalistic  ability.  We  believe  these  two  essays  clearly  substan¬ 
tiate  this  contention. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

By  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BATES 

“How,”  asks  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  “can  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  best  serve  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  through  his  administration  of 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Law?”  The  question 
demands  more  than  passing  considera¬ 
tion.  It  involves  two  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  life  of  the  blind — the  one, 
their  literary  culture,  the  other,  their 
economic  existence.  I  discuss  the 
question,  therefore,  from  both  angles. 

When  a  benevolent  Congress  enacted 
the  Pratt-Smoot  bill  into  a  law,  and 
provided  an  appropriation  for  its 
proper  administration,  they  vested  in 
the  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  broad  discretionary  powers.  He 
is  obligated  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  to  serve  the  literary  culture  of  the 
blind  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  With 
the  inception  of  this  Federal  grant  for 
the  purchase  and  printing  of  books  in 
raised  characters  for  the  blind,  we 
have  witnessed  the  Braille  titles  grow 


until  the  books  available  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  blind  have  become  the  envy  of  the 
world.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  has  discharged 
his  exacting  duties. 

No  man,  however,  is  infallible  and 
the  librarian  is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
of  human  frailties.  I  believe  that  con¬ 
structive  criticism  and  suggestion  is 
in  order. 

In  1932,  the  blind  of  America  awoke 
to  discover  that  their  means  of  tactual 
communication  had  been  changed  over 
night,  a  universal  Braille  system  had 
been  accepted  and  adopted.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  change  a  traditional 
heritage  in  so  short  a  span  of  time. 
The  Pratt-Smoot  law  provides  that 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  ad¬ 
minister  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
moneys  for  the  literary  culture  of  the 
blind.  It  makes  no  discriminatory  dis¬ 
tinction.  Today,  we  have  a  group  of 
American  citizens  of  a  common  lan- 
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guage  with  an  uncommon  system  of 
communication. 

It  is  unwise  to  assume  that  a  theory 
which  seems  practical  can  be  forced 
upon  a  group  of  humans  and  made  to 
operate.  This  is  what  has  happened 
in  the  matter  of  Braille  books.  Little 
or  no  consideration  has  been  given  to 
that  vast  host  of  American  blind  who 
are  unable  by  reason  of  either  deform¬ 
ity  or  lack  of  memory,  to  assimilate 
the  rather  intricate  modification  marks 
used  in  Grade  Two  Braille.  Thus,  we 
literally  have  “a  house  divided  against 
itself.” 

The  blind  have  accepted  English 
Braille  with  meek  submission,  but,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  blind  can 
adapt  themselves  to  a  system  of  intri¬ 
cate  contractions,  modification  marks 
and  diacritical  dots  if  they  have  not 
been  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory. 
The  lack  of  memory  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  detract  from  intellect,  for  we 
have  in  mind  that  vast  army  of  adult 
blind  who  have  joined  the  ranks  late 
in  life.  The  practice  of  printing  all 
books  in  Grade  Two  places  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  upon  more  than  half  of  the  blind. 
As  a  substantiation  of  this  fact  I  point 
to  the  subscription  list  of  one  of  the 
Braille  magazines  printed  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half.  I  am  told  that  this 
magazine  enjoys  a  circulation  of  some 
15,000  copies.  Contrast  this  with  the 
circulation  of  magazines  in  Grade  Two 
Braille.  Rarely  do  Grade  Two  maga¬ 
zines  serve  more  than  3,000  blind.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  the  printing  of 
Braille  books  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
so  that  they  may  be  made  available  to 
all  of  the  blind. 

Just  as  Grade  Two  Braille  books 
have  imposed  limitations  upon  the 
adult  blind,  so  too  has  the  prevailing 
practice  of  purchasing  Moon  type 
books  from  England  imposed  a  pen¬ 
alty.  Here,  not  only  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  blind  is  at  issue,  but  their 
economic  existence  as  well.  It  is  un¬ 


fair  to  the  American  blind  to  purchase 
Moon  type  books  from  England.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  America  and  the  locale  be¬ 
comes  confusing  and  not  readily  un¬ 
derstood.  The  American  blind  are  not 
acquainted  with  “Hound  Street”,  nor 
“bobs”  nor  “pence”  nor  any  of  the 
English  idioms. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  Moon 
type  books  should  be  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  it  not  only  serves  to  penalize 
the  Moon  type  readers,  but  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
American  blind.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  has  not  taken 
into  consideration  the  blind  who  are 
employed  in  the  publishing  houses  in 
America.  America  is  equipped  to  print 
Moon  type  books  and  America  should 
come  first. 

We  recognize  the  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ment  which  exists  between  America 
and  England,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  reciprocity  has  been  all  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  English  blind 
have  been  feeding  at  the  trough  of 
American  generosity  long  enough.  I 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  printing  (or  purchasing) 
Moon  type  books  from  England. 
“Charity  begins  at  home.” 

Another  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  blind  is  the  matter  of  selecting 
titles.  Under  existing  conditions,  the 
blind  have  little  or  no  knowledge,  no 
complete  index  of  titles  available.  I 
suggest  the  distribution  of  loose-leaf 
binders  to  which  pages  could  be  added 
from  time  to  time  as  new  titles  be¬ 
come  available.  At  the  present  time, 
most  of  the  circulation  is  mandatory. 
The  various  librarians  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  blind  as  a  whole. 

I  recognize  the  impossibility  of  pleas¬ 
ing  all.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  criti¬ 
cize  unduly.  I  am  mindful  of  our  very 
wonderful  collection  of  books  and  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  records  and  I  give  “Honor  to 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
By  CHARLES  ZADINA 

One  striking  fact  is  worthy  of  better 
recognition.  Solutions  to  their  major 
problems  are  generally  presented  by 
the  blind  themselves. 

A  century  ago,  a  certain  blind  in¬ 
structor  built  far  better  than  he  knew, 
when  he  found  a  way  for  the  blind  to 
write  and  read.  And  in  our  own  day, 
a  certain  blind  publisher,  with  fine 
vision  and  courage,  found  a  way  the 
blind  might  read  abundantly. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “How 
can  the  Librarian  of  Congress  best 
serve  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
through  his  administration  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  law?”  is  here  suggested 
by  the  outline  of  a  seven-point  policy, 
or  program,  for  the  “Project,  Books 
for  the  Blind.”  A  modern,  democratic 
policy,  guided  more  by  the  majority 
public  opinion  of  its  readers,  than  by 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

1.  No  More  Moon  Type 

Moon  type  has  no  place  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  era.  Much  money  is  being 
wasted  in  its  teaching  and  printing, 
while  elderly  people  are  learning 
Braille  every  day. 

2.  Reader  Referendum  on  Which 
Grade  Braille 

When  Grade  One  and  a  Half  Braille 
was  made  the  uniform  code  for  this 
country,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
choice  was  based  on  earnest,  unhasty, 
exhaustive  studies  and  tests.  The  find¬ 
ings  agreed  with  what  the  best  schools 
for  the  blind  in  America  have  always 
contended,  that  the  code  with  few  con¬ 
tractions  was  the  most  efficient  and 
desirable  for  the  average  reader. 

The  English  were  on  hand  with  their 
exaggerated  claims  of  economy  in 
Grade  Two,  but  scientific  judgment 
prevailed. 

The  need  or  desire  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  literature  with  England  is 
also  exaggerated.  Those  fifteen  years 
of  cooperation  and  phenomenal  in¬ 


crease  in  books  and  magazines,  all  in 
the  same  code,  are  a  matter  of  record. 
But  five  or  six  years  ago  the  British 
gained  a  staunch  ally  in  a  rising  wel¬ 
fare  agency  here,  and  after  a  short, 
vigorous,  high-pressure  campaign,  to¬ 
gether  they  persuaded  the  librarian  to 
cut  printing  costs  by  giving  the  read¬ 
ers  what  most  of  them  had  no  taste 
for.  Printing  economy  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  less  frequent  use  of  the 
highly  contracted  books.  The  editor 
of  the  magazine  with  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  acceded  to  the  reader  demands 
for  not  too  much  of  Grade  Two,  and 
branch  libraries  are  supplying  readers 
with  many  transcribed  books,  nearly 
all  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

So,  it  would  seem  wise  to  return  the 
issue  to  those  whose  problem  it  really 
is,  by  conducting  an  unhurried  referen¬ 
dum  of  the  readers,  for  a  final  settle¬ 
ment. 

3.  A  More  Balanced  Book  Diet 

Similar  percentages  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  titles  found  in  ink-print 
libraries  should  be  followed  in  build¬ 
ing  this  national  library  system.  Not 
those  which  stay  on  the  shelves,  but 
those  which  are  used,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  up-to-date  books  of  all 
classes.  Braille  books  of  more  than 
four  volumes  are  seldom  worth  their 
cost,  and  since  the  funds  are  expected 
to  serve  the  greatest  possible  number, 
many-volumed  law  books,  or  a  thirty- 
volumed  dictionary,  should  not  be 
financed  by  this  Project.  No  bulletins, 
questionnaires,  form  letters,  etc.,  should 
ever  be  in  ink-print,  when  mailed  to  the 
blind. 

4.  Better  Records  and  Reproducers 

Talking  Books  recently  issued  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
are  a  new  standard  of  excellence.  None 
inferior  to  these  should  be  accepted 
hereafter. 

Modern  efficiency  and  economy  de¬ 
mand  a  change  from  the  Talking  Book 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


* 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


IN  BUDAPEST  there  is  a  public  res¬ 
taurant  catering  specially  for  the 
blind.  It  is  probably  the  only  one 
in  the  world.  The  owner  started  with 
a  small  place  and  had  his  menus 
printed  in  Braille.  Rather  than  have 
the  whole  menu  read  to  them,  blind 
customers  prefer  to  read  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  restaurant  has  become 
a  regular  meeting-place  for  the  blind. 

>)c  ik 

Miss  Katherine  Smith  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  columnist  for  the  Courier  Ex¬ 
press  in  that  city,  recently  flew  unat¬ 
tended  to  Washington  and  went  to  the 
President’s  press  conference  as  a  work¬ 
ing  reporter.  Miss  Smith,  who  is  30, 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar.  She  took  her 
notes  at  the  press  talk  by  means  of  a 
Braille  slate.  She  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  after  the  conference  as 
a  working  newspaper  woman.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  Miss  Smith  receiving  an  award 
at  the  Brooklyn  Tribute  Dinner  for  the 
Blind  is  the  frontispiece  in  this  issue  of 
Light. 

*  *  * 

A  small  general  store  near  Harris¬ 
burg,  Illinois,  has  been  operated  for  the 
last  45  years  by  J.  L.  Johnson,  75,  de¬ 
spite  total  blindness.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
devised  a  system  of  price  marking  for 
his  stock  by  cutting  cardboard  into 
symbols  representing  figures  and  the 
cards  are  then  attached  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Occasionally  Mrs.  Johnson  as¬ 
sists  him  to  sort  coins,  but  he  is  able  to 
count  them  without  aid. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une ,  “private  business  moved  into  the 
heretofore  sacred  purlieus  of  federal 


government  property’’  recently  with 
the  opening  of  the  first  tobacco  and 
confection  stand  in  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  L.  H.  Corneaby,  who  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  struck  by  a  piece  of 
steel  in  1901,  has  set  up  his  stock  in 
the  Minneapolis  post  office  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  He  believes  he  can 
take  in  $20  a  day,  which  will  allow 
about  $5  profit.  Mr.  Corneaby  says 
that  “If  you  take  care  of  your  own 
place  well,  you  won’t  have  to  go  to  any 
little  business  men’s  conferences,”  and 
he  plans  to  do  just  that. 

*  *  * 

Listening  to  Ripley’s  (Believe  It  or 
Not)  program  on  the  radio,  we  heard 
about  Phil  Goldfarb,  the  blind  singer 
and  accordionist  who  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  hit  in  one  of  New 
York’s  brighter  spots.  If  you  didn’t 
hear  the  program,  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  it  was 
Christmas  Eve,  1936 — the  place,  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Ted  Friend  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  a  friend, 
who  runs  a  night  club,  happened  to 
hear  the  blind  street  singer,  accom¬ 
panying  himself  on  the  accordion.  It 
was  a  beautiful  voice  and  Friend  con¬ 
vinced  his  companion  that  the  singer 
should  have  a  “break.”  He  got  it  and 
made  good. 

*  *  * 

Representative  Matthew  A.  Dunn  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  only  blind  man 
in  the  75th  U.  S.  Congress.  There  were 
two  Senators  until  the  death  of  Thomas 
D.  Schall  of  Minnesota,  killed  by  an 
automobile  in  1935,  and  the  retirement 
of  Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 
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The  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Mu¬ 
seum  in  San  Francisco  opened  its  Ex¬ 
hibition  Room  for  the  Blind  on  May  2, 
1938.  The  first  exhibition  included 
European  sculpture  from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  Centuries,  ancient  and  modern 
ceramics,  metal  work,  lacquer,  ivory 
carvings,  furniture,  textiles,  Indian 
baskets,  and  primitive  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  These  objects  were  specially 


— San  Francisco  Chronicle  Photo 


SENSITIVE  FINGERS  STUDY 
SCULPTURE 

installed  for  handling  and  Braille  labels 
have  been  provided  by  the  San  Mateo 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Transportation  for  East  Bay 
visitors  is  being  provided  by  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  exhibit,  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  arranged  solely  for 
the  blind  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Etha 
Wulff,  educational  director  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  may  become  a  permanent  fea¬ 


ture  of  the  institution.  It  has  been  so 
planned  that  the  history  of  weaving, 
ceramics  and  musical  instruments  is 
illustrated  for  blind  craft  workers. 
Likewise  stressed  is  the  historical  as¬ 
pect  of  art  that  marches  from  prehis¬ 
toric  evidences  of  man’s  eternal  search 
for  beauty  through  the  most  modern 
manifestation  of  artistic  achievement. 

*  *  * 

Two  blind  Scoutmasters  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  Silver  Beaver  Awards  re¬ 
cently  in  recognition  of  their  devotion 
to  their  boys.  One  was  Lewis  Hilden 
Smith  who  became  Scoutmaster  of 
Troop  19,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  when  it 
was  organized  in  January,  1919.  When 
his  sight  began  to  fail  his  associates 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation  and 
insisted  that  they  would  do  the  work 
if  he  told  them  how  to  do  it.  He  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the 
completion  of  his  19  years  as  Scout¬ 
master  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded 
by  another. 

The  second  blind  Scoutmaster  is 
Fred  F.  Bolotin  of  Troop  300,  Chicago, 
all  of  whose  18  Scouts  are  blind.  In  its 
19  years  this  Troop  has  made  an  amaz¬ 
ing  record,  having  among  its  “gradu¬ 
ates”  a  lawyer,  a  foreign  language 
tutor,  several  chiropractors,  college 
students  and  a  piano  tuner.  These 
boys  wear  Scout  uniforms  and  work  in 
Scouting  just  like  their  brothers  with 
sight.  Their  Scout  Handbook  is  in 
Braille  and  they  signal  with  Morse 
code  buzzers  instead  of  flags. 


BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
BLIND 


CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  violin  maker,  630  South 
“E”  St.,  Tulare,  Calif.  P.  O.  Box  872. 

WILLIAM  L.  CURRIE,  piano  tuner,  4025  South 
Brighton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  TeL  UNiver- 
sity  1115. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

By  IRENE  FRENCH  OAKLEY* 

God  bless  “The  Workers  for  the  Blind’’, 
And  keep  them  safe,  I  pray, 

And  may  the  cheer  they  bring  to  us 
Reflect  back  o’er  their  way. 

They  reach  far  out  across  the  seas 
And  turn  our  clouds  about, 

That  we  may  see  the  silver  side, 

When  clouds  are  inside  out. 

They  give  us  courage  to  go  on, 

When  paths  are  dark  and  long ; 

Let  us  be  brave,  for  them,  and  greet 
Each  new  day  with  a  song. 

“Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Bless¬ 
ings  Flow,” 

Then  when  we’ve  sung  it  through, 

Let  us  help  friends  find  that  their 
clouds 

Have  silver  linings  too. 

*Mrs  Oakley  is  a  reader  of  the  Braille 
Institute’s  monthly  magazine,  New  Moon. 

+ 

Happiness  Within 
Freed  from  the  worry  of  limitation 
and  lack,  blind  people  are  usually 
peaceful  and  happy.  Their  handicap 
which  shuts  out  from  them  so  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  this  world 
shuts  out  also  very  much  indeed  that 
is  evil,  debased  and  depressing. 

The  physically  blind  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  learn  to  rely  .upon  the  things 


“which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,”  for  their  entertainment.  The 
secret  of  their  happiness  is  voiced  to 
some  extent  in  a  verse  from  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “Self-Dependence,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Unaf righted  by  the  silence  round  them; 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
[They]  demand  not  that  things  with¬ 
out  them, 

Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sym¬ 
pathy. 

+ 

Breakfast  Bridge  Club  Benefit 
In  the  beautiful  and  spacious  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  George  Kolb  estate,  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  the  Breakfast  Bridge  Club 
gave  its  second  annual  benefit  party 
for  the  Braille  Institute  on  June  28. 

The  several  hundred  guests  enjoyed, 
in  addition  to  bridge,  a  fashion  show 
and  a  program  by  talented  artists. 

Burr  McIntosh  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  am¬ 
bassador  of  good  will  for  the  Braille 
Institute,  presented  the  following 
artists:  Kitty  Kelly,  Georgia  Fifield, 
Adele  Neff  and  Amelia  Hull. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Miller  was  general 
chairman  of  the  event,  assisted  by 
Mmes.  Harold  Booth  Link,  president 
of  the  club,  Francis  Burton  Cobb, 
Frank  E.  Long,  Marguerite  McCon¬ 
nell  and  Edward  Niles  Stark. 

+ 

Six  Famous  Women 
This  series,  presenting  Princess 
Kropotkin,  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of 
Russia,  Margery  Wilson,  Michael 
Strange,  Miriam  Marmein  and  Helen 
Howe,  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Braille 
Institute  this  winter.  The  lectures  are 
to  be  given  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October, 
November,  January,  February,  March 
and  April.  Mrs.  Howard  Verbeck, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  will 
act  as  chairman  during  the  season. 
Mrs.  Freida  Sterling  is  directing  the 
series. 


1938  M.  C.  MIGEL  AWARD 


By  A.  T.  HUNT 


THE  yearly  award  of  a  medal  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
service  to  the  blind  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1937  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  presentation  for 
1938  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind ,  at  a  tea  given 
in  New  York  on  April  20. 

Since  March,  1907,  when  the  first 
issue  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
appeared,  Walter  G. 

Holmes  has  labored  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  benefit  the 
blind,  not  only  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  free  reading 
matter  of  wide  interest 
each  month,  but  in  count¬ 
less  other  ways.  The 
thousands  of  blind  read¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  read  the 
magazine  count  him  their 
friend  and  advisor.  He 
has  adopted  their  causes 
as  his  own  and  by  his 
kindly  and  sympathetic 
attitude  has  become  a 
champion  of  the  blind 
well  known  in  this  field  of  work. 

The  presentation  of  the  medal  to 
Walter  G.  Holmes  was  made  by  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  who  said  in  part: 

“Every  time  we  meet,  I  feel  anew 
what  a  blessing  you  are  to  the  blind 
of  America.  You  are  their  friend,  not 
only  because  they  are  without  sight, 
but  chiefly  because  they  are  human  be¬ 
ings.  Marvelously  your  spirit  has 
reached  twenty-five  thousand  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  through  the 
Ziegler’,  and  there  is  no  measuring  its 
power  radiating  from  one  land  to  an¬ 
other  in  countless  ways  of  good-will. 

“Please  don’t  think  I  mean  that  you 
have  gone  astray  when  I  call  you  a 


WALTER  G.  HOLMES 


‘stray  angel.’  With  frankness  and  chal-* 
lenge  you  trouble  the  waters  so  that 
the  blind  who  plunge  into  them  are 
healed  of  bitterness  and  fear.  Through 
counsel  and  fellowship  you  have  cre¬ 
ated  light  out  of  the  real  darkness — 
self-centered  living.” 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Migel,  who  also  paid  his  tribute  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  wonderful  work  that  Walter  G. 
Holmes  has  carried  on  for  over  thirty 
years  as  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
is  known  not  only  among 
the  ten  thousand  blind 
readers  whom  the  maga¬ 
zine  reaches,  but  also  to 
many  others  throughout 
the  country,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

“I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  personal  tributes 
paid  him  by  those  who 
know  him  and  the  deeds 
to  which  he  has  conse¬ 
crated  his  life,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  abandon  all  for¬ 
mality,  and  think  of  him,  and  address 
him,  by  the  endearing  term  of  ‘Uncle 
Walter’.” 

In  responding,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
outlined  the  steps  which  led  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  at  a  time  when  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  literature  for  the  blind  in  existence 
and  when  such  a  magazine,  to  be  given 
away,  was  a  new  departure  in  work 
for  the  blind.  He  said: 

“In  1906,  when  I  was  in  newspaper 
work  in  Memphis,  I  came  to  New  York 
on  business,  and  on  that  day  the  will 
of  a  man  was  published  in  which  he 
gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD  ]jc- 


Blind  Section,  California  State 
Library,  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Carol  I. 
Alderson  has  been  appointed  Senior  Li¬ 
brarian  to  have  charge  of  this  Section. 

Two  home  teachers  are  members  of 
the  State  Library  Staff,  Kate  M.  Foley, 
146  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco, 
for  the  Bay  Region,  and  Catherine  J. 
Morrison,  951  South  Kenmore  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  for  Los  Angeles  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  Section  has  a  total  registra¬ 
tion  of  4,072,  with  1,398  active  bor¬ 
rowers  in  1937. 

❖  ❖ 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Institutions,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
M.  I.  Tynan,  head  of  this  Division,  re¬ 
signed  Jan.  15  to  join  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Fie  had  been 
with  the  Division  12  years. 

❖  ❖ 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Boise,  Idaho.  Products  of  a  blind 
handicraft  class,  including  belts,  sus¬ 
penders,  canes,  baskets  and  handbags, 
were  displayed  recently  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  window  at  709  Idaho 
Street.  The  exhibit  was  sponsored  by 
the  Idaho  Progressive  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  WPA  Education  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

❖  ❖ 

New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Auckland.  An  interesting  news  item 
from  this  institution  has  to  do  with  the 
young  cornetist,  Allan  Morton,  aged  19, 
who  has  carried  off  the  open  cornet 
championship  of  New  Zealand.  Two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  only  17,  on  his 
first  entry  at  a  band  contest,  he  created 
a  sensation  among  bandsmen  by  carry¬ 
ing  off  this  same  prize.  From  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  his  success  brings 
him  a  substantial  income  through 
professional  engagements,  commercial 


broadcasting,  etc.,  in  addition  to  his 
normal  band  work. 

New  Zealanders  are  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocates  of  popular  musical  combina¬ 
tions  among  the  blind.  The  Institute 
has  a  military  band  of  24  members  and 
two  dance  bands.  They  are  kept  busy 
on  professional  jobs  and  often  go  on 
tours  for  a  month  at  a  time,  to  make 
several  thousand  dollars  clear  of  wages 
and  expenses. 

❖  ❖ 

Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind. 
Founded  in  1912  by  the  late  Fannie  L. 
Rosenbaum,  this  Committee  closed  its 
twenty-fifth  year  by  reporting  several 
outstanding  cases.  A  boy  graduating 
from  a  nearby  institution  for  the  blind, 
who  had  the  added  handicap  of  a  hare¬ 
lip,  was  given  medical  assistance  which 
proved  successful.  A  totally  blind  man 
with  six  children,  three  of  whom  had 
very  poor  vision,  and  one  overgrown 
son  whose  glasses  needed  changing  con¬ 
stantly,  was  given  aid.  An  unusually 
bright  girl  who  wanted  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  is  completing  her 
second  year  at  college  through  financial 
aid  supplied  by  the  Committee.  A  group 
of  twenty  young  boys  are  sent  annually 
to  camps  for  vacation. 

♦  ♦ 

El  Paso  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  El 
Paso  Chapter,  National  Council  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Women,  sponsors  this  activity.  Two 
teachers,  one  supplied  by  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  one 
by  the  Emergency  Educational  Project, 
teach  daily  in  the  shop.  Courses  in 
weaving,  chair  -  caning,  mat  -  making, 
basketry  and  sewing  are  given.  Braille, 
typing  and  English  for  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  workers  are  also  emphasized.  Volun¬ 
teer  service,  medical  care,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  sales  are  managed  by  appropri¬ 
ate  committees  from  the  sponsor  group. 
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This  year  the  Lighthouse  is  striving 
to  concentrate  on  those  articles  which 
have  proved  to  be  most  marketable. 
Likewise,  more  time  is  devoted  to  finger 
reading.  It  is  hoped  that  a  Spanish 
library  may  in  time  be  built  up  as  a 
result  of  transcribers  who  are  studying 
the  Red  Cross  course  to  fit  themselves 
for  this  work.  Such  a  library  would 
meet  a  need  and  would  also  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  Braille  to  students  who 
do  not  speak  English. 

❖  ❖ 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janes¬ 
ville.  Since  1924  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Wisconsin  Agency 
,  for  the  Adult  Blind  have  been  under 
the  general  management  of  one  individ¬ 
ual,  namely,  the  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  under  the  Board  of 
Control.  Recent  legislation  separates 
the  work  of  the  School  from  the  adult 
program.  The  organization  for  the 
management  of  the  adult  program  has 
not  yet  been  completed;  however,  the 
School  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

❖  ❖ 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind , 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Blind  newsdealers 
gathered  June  26  at  the  Lighthouse  of 
this  Association,  111  East  59th  Street, 
to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  New  York  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  of  Blind  Newsdealers, 
i  Inc.  On  May  27,  1928,  the  New  York 
!  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  the  request 
of  a  group  of  newsdealers,  organized 
and  sponsored  the  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  blind 
and  partially  blind  individuals  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  best  methods  of  helping 
them.  In  New  York  City  today  there 
are  over  180  blind  newsdealers  who  are 
serving  the  public  efficiently,  promptly 
and  courteously.  Most  of  these  news¬ 
dealers  have  been  started  and  super- 
P  vised  in  business  by  the  Lighthouse  Em¬ 


ployment  Department,  according  to  a 
report  by  A.  E.  Septinelli,  blind  field 
agent  in  charge  of  placement  at  the 
New  York  Association. 

❖  ❖ 

St.  Louis  Public  Library.  A  deed  for 
the  building  which  will  house  the 
Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for 
the  Blind  was  presented  recently  to  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Charles  H. 
Compton,  librarian.  Dr.  Meyer  Wiener 
represented  the  association  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  project  and  raised  a  total  of 
$3  5,000  for  the  library  and  furnishings. 
It  is  the  first  branch  building,  fully 
equipped,  ever  given  to  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  by  local  citizens  and 
said  to  be  the  only  separate  library  in 
the  world  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

❖  ❖ 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  An 
amendment  to  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  Order  #11833,  dated  June  24, 
1938,  amends  the  regulations  relative 
to  the  weight  of  parcels  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  other  reading  matter  pub¬ 
lished  either  in  raised  characters  or  in 
the  form  of  sound-reproduction  records 
to  allow  the  weight  of  such  parcels 
acceptable  free  of  postage  to  be  not 
over  fifteen  pounds.  This  amendment 
will  permit  the  free  distribution  from 
libraries  for  the  blind  of  talking  book 
records,  the  cases  of  which  sometimes 
run  over  the  former  maximum  allowed 
weight  of  twelve  pounds.  Further  in¬ 
formation  is  given  in  The  Postal  Bul¬ 
letin  of  June  28,  1938. 

❖  ❖ 

State  Provisions  for  the  Blind,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  revised  edition  of  the  book¬ 
let,  State  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  issued  as  of  April, 
193  8.  This  booklet  outlines  the  vari¬ 
ous  services  as  administered  by  the 
State  Departments  of  Education,  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Social  Welfare.  The  Braille 
Institute  plans  to  publish  this  edition  in 
Braille,  as  it  published  the  first  edition. 


FIRST  PRIZE  ESSAY 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 

whom  honor  is  due,”  but  I  feel  that 
under  our  existing  democratic  consti¬ 
tution  I  have  the  right  to  avail  myself 
of  the  freedom  of  speech.  I  submit 
these  observations  for  what  they  are 
worth.  _ 

SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAY 
(Continued  from  Page  7) 

machine  to  standard  reproducers  used 

by  the  sighted.  Future  needs  should 

be  supplied  from  the  ever-improving 

field  of  radio-phonographs  and  record 

players,  adapted  for  two  speeds.  The 

Project  should  buy  these  from  the 

makers  at  the  lowest  price,  and  sell 

them  direct  to  the  readers  on  a  fifty 

per  cent  subsidy. 

5.  Improvement  in  the  Magazine 
Field 

The  present  type  of  scrap-book  mag¬ 
azines  should  gradually  give  way  to 
Braille  and  Talking  editions  of  more 
national  magazines  for  the  sighted. 
The  reader  should  pay  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  sighted,  the  Project 
subsidizing  the  deficit.  The  never-end¬ 
ing  public  donation  campaigns,  reach¬ 
ing  racket  proportions,  and  deplorable, 
are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Each  religious  group  should  be 
required  to  finance  its  own  reading 
matter,  even  when  such  is  non-sectar¬ 
ian  in  character. 

6.  Research 

The  librarian  should  be  permitted  to 
use  up  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  funds  for 
research  and  invention.  All  such  work 
should  be  turned  over  to  reputable  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists,  and  carried  on 
in  research  laboratories  for  the  sighted. 

Some  of  the  problems  for  solution 
might  well  be :  a  method  of  printing 
Braille  on  very  thin  paper;  a  Talking 
Book  on  one  long  ribbon  or  wire;  a 
portable  interpoint  Braille  typewriter; 
a  pocket  mechanism  to  replace  the  old 
slate  and  stylus;  a  practical  ink-print- 
to-raised-print  facsimile  machine. 


7.  More  Sightless  Employees 

The  librarian  should  make  this  a 
truly  philanthropic  project  for  the  blind 
by  a  strict  requirement  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  employees  whose  work 
is  supported  by  these  funds  shall  be 
highly  qualified  sightless  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
placed  on  a  merit  system,  and  well 
paid. 

This  seven-point  program  calls  for 
changes  in  the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  day, 
putting  the  blind  on  a  higher  plane, 
instead  of  sapping  their  self-respect. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  old  concept  of 
work  FOR  the  blind  must  make  way 
for  the  new  concept  of  work  WITH 
the  blind. 


1938  M.  C.  MIGEL  AWARD 
(Continued  from  Page  11) 

to  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  orphans, 
and  other  handicapped.  I  sent  a  com¬ 
munication  to  a  New  York  paper  won¬ 
dering  why,  when  so  much  was  done 
for  other  philanthropies,  the  blind  were 
overlooked.  I  instanced  the  need  of 
literature  in  raised  print,  pointing  out 
that  a  book  such  as  Ben  Hur,  which 
sold  at  one  dollar  in  inkprint,  cost 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  embossed 
type.  Only  my  initials  were  signed, 
but  the  newspaper  added  my  New 
York  address.  The  next  day  a  letter 
came  from  Mrs.  Ziegler  asking  what 
I  had  to  suggest.  We  met  later  and 
she  said  if  I  would  conduct  the  work 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  she  would 
finance  it,  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  March  1,  1907. 

“For  twenty  years  she  gave  us  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  the  work,  and  later,  before  her 
death,  she  formed  the  E.  Matilda  Zieg¬ 
ler  Foundation,  supplying  it  with  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
the  income  from  this  carries  on  the 
work.” 
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The  braille  institute  of 

AMERICA,  INC.,  is  a  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  nation-wide  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  blind.  Chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Braille  System,  and  with  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  it  stands  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  memorial  to  that 
blind  benefactor,  Louis  Braille,  whose 
ingenuity  made  truly  practical  the 
publication  of  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
,  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

Its  founding  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  on  September  13,  1919, 
pledged  a  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  payable  $5,000  a  year.  The 
pledge  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  would  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  such  an  institution ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  project,  the  gift  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  stipulation  for  the  five 
years.  All  the  conditions  of  this  be¬ 
nevolent  contract  were  faithfully  ful¬ 
filled. 

Between  the  years  1912  and  1919, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  founder,  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  fitness  to  establish  a 
printing  plant  for  the  blind  by  tran¬ 
scribing  into  Braille  by  hand  a  unique 
[library  of  scientific  work,  consisting  of 
more  than  960,000  words,  bound  in  16 
large  Braille  volumes,  prepared  for  his 
own  use.  It  was  this  accomplishment 
that  inspired  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear 
■  spontaneously  to  offer  financial  assist¬ 
ance  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  devoted  to  welfare  work  for 
|the  blind. 

The  underlying  motive  in  founding 


the  institution  was  the  amelioration  of 
blindness  and  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  all  so  handicapped. 

Since  September,  1919,  therefore,  the 
Braille  Institute  and  the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  its  incorporation  have  been 
rendering  social  and  economic  welfare 
service  to  the  adult  blind  in  California 
and  the  nation  to  the  extent  funds  per¬ 
mitted;  and  in  its  literary  service,  the 
English-reading  blind  of  all  nations 
have  benefited. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  ranks  among  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  thereby  affording  an  outlet  for 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  work 
of  the  Braille  Institute  and  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  as  its  founder,  vice-president  and 
managing  director,  was  given  generous 
space  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt  in  his  elab¬ 
orate  work,  “California  and  Califor¬ 
nians,”  published  in  1932  in  four  vol¬ 
umes.  Dr.  E.  O.  Palmer,  author  of 
“History  of  Hollywood,”  published  in 
1937,  in  two  volumes,  devotes  more 
space  to  the  Braille  Institute  and  its 
founder  and  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  of  the  State  and  na¬ 
tion,  but  only  because  he  had  more 
history  and  material  to  work  with,  due 
to  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  institution  in  the  interim. 

Perhaps  more  gratifying  still  is  the 
fact  that  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  has  merited  recognition  as  a 
national  agency  in  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  by  the  editors  of  the  Social  Year 
Book  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of.... . 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. . (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. ,  19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 

Signed  by  the  testator  as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  J1*9  last  Will  dated, 
testatrix  her 


(Date  of  Will) 


.in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


time,  who  at  Jj*®  request  and  in  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


.residing  at. 
.residing  at. 
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WHEN  IS  A  HANDICAP? 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


HEN  is  a  handicap? 

Would  you  say  that  a  boy  left 
orphaned  at  four;  kept  in  an 
orphan  asylum  until  ten,  during  which 
time  an  operation  to  improve  his  sight 
destroyed  one  eye ;  able  to  go  to  a  reg¬ 
ular  school  only  until  he  was  twelve, 
when  the  other  eye  failed,  and  then 
sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind — would 
you  say  that  he  was  handicapped? 

But  suppose  such  a  boy,  still  hav¬ 
ing  four  acute  senses  left,  and  a  good 
brain,  set  out  to  prove  that  blindness 
was  no  handicap;  prove  it  by  equal¬ 
ling  and  excelling  people  with  normal 
senses  .  .  . 

You  may  have  known  boys  and  girls 
who  faced  life  with  such  determina¬ 
tion,  to  succeed  in  spite  of  poverty, 
lack  of  schooling,  homeliness,  shy  per¬ 
sonalities,  as  well  as  physical  “handi¬ 
caps.” 

Read  the  early  life  stories  of  famous 
men  and  women,  and  you  will  find 
that  many  started  with  handicaps,  and 
the  handicaps  aroused  ambition. 

So,  if  you  ask  me,  “When  is  a 
handicap?”  I  answer,  “I  don’t  know; 
wait  and  see;  wait  and  see  what  he  or 
she  does.” 

^  ^ 

That  was  a  real  boy,  and  today  Dr. 
Robert  Marks  is  a  successful  osteo¬ 
pathic  physician  in  New  York  City. 

He  has  had  articles  published  in 
magazines  like  the  “Saturday  Evening 
Post”  and  “True  Story.” 


Besides  practicing  osteopathy,  he  has 
taught  it  in  college. 

He  plays  the  piano,  organ  and  ’cello. 
Also  the  baritone  horn  in  a  brass  quar¬ 
tette  filled  out  by  his  own  three  sons, 
taught  by  their  father  and  he  has  been 
successful  as  a  radio  broadcaster  on 
health  topics. 

Furthermore,  he  has  gone  into  sculp¬ 
ture  as  a  hobby.  And  finally,  he  is  fit¬ 
ting  himself  for  specializing  in  psycho¬ 
therapy,  studying  under  one  of  New 
York’s  best-known  psychoanalysts. 

Born  in  Chicago,  in  1895,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  now  forty-three.  His  parents 
moved  to  New  York  when  he  was  two, 
and  after  the  complete  disappearance 
of  his  sight,  at  twelve,  he  stayed  home 
two  years,  undergoing  operations  on 
his  eyes  until  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  even  partial  sight  was  abandoned. 

A  blind  beggar  in  the  neighborhood 
urged  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
to  acquire  the  training  that  would  be 
necessary  in  overcoming  blindness. 
This  blind  beggar  has  been  mentioned 
in  several  of  the  Doctor’s  magazine 
articles. 

Six  years  at  that  school,  and  then, 
learning  that  he  would  be  eligible  to 
enter  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oste¬ 
opathy  if  he  could  produce  a  medical 
student’s  qualifying  certificate,  he  left 
the  school  for  the  blind  and  went  to 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  credits  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  scientific  courses;  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

At  twenty-three,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Philadelphia  school,  and  four  years 
later,  in  1919,  was  graduated.  Then 
followed  a  year’s 


lines  is  sculpture.  I  have  done  a  few  cop¬ 
ies,  but  prefer  my  own  original  pieces, 
because  they  represent  more  closely 
my  mental  images.  As  I  have  stated 
in  some  of  my  magazine  articles, 

the  mental  im¬ 


practice  in  New 
York  City,  when 
his  alma  mater 
offered  him  a 
post  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  where  for 
two  years  he 
taught  anatomy 
and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  osteop¬ 
athy. 

And  in  1922  he 
returned  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  New  York, 

where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

“One  of  my  sidelines  has  been  mu¬ 
sic,”  says  the  Doctor.  “Not  that  I  earn 
any  money  at  it,  but  through  the 
courses  I  took  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  I  learned  enough  to  teach  my 
own  three  boys  to  play  wind  instru¬ 
ments  that  they  didn’t  teach  at  the 
blind  school. 

“My  boys  are  Mortimer  15,  Robert 
13,  and  Ted  11.  Their  mother  is  a 
nurse,  and  along  with  her  other  respon¬ 
sibilities,  drives  my  car. 

“The  Marks  Broth¬ 
ers  brass  quartette 
looks  like  four  horns 
with  legs,  unless  I  am 
playing  baritone, 
which  I  am  not  often 
allowed  to  do,  because 
the  quartette  is  usual¬ 
ly  rounded  out  with 
one  of  the  neighbors’ 
boys.  A  different  set 
of  Marx  Brothers ! 

‘Another  of  my  side 


Rabbit  Made  From  Life — Realistic  Form 


ages  of  a  blind 
person  are  so  in¬ 
distinct,  because 
of  his  uncertainty 
as  to  detail,  that 
they  change  rap¬ 
idly,  to  satisfy  his 
rapidly  changing 
ideas,  with  the 
result  that  the 
image  becomes 
vague. 

“Thus  it  is 
that  I  have  cre¬ 
ated  pieces  like  my  ‘Ship  on  a  Stormy 
Sea’ — how  could  a  blind  person  get 
close  enough  to  such  a  scene  to  feel  it, 
even  if  it  were  small  enough?  ‘Grief’ 
and  ‘The  Embrace’  and  the  rabbit  cop¬ 
ied  from  life,  as  well  as  a  piece  mod¬ 
elled  from  my  dog,  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Roehrick  Museum  some  time  ago. 

“Writing  is  my  only  sideline  that 
pays,  and  it’s  nice  work — if  you  can  get 
it!  I  have  been  successful  enough  to 
have  manuscripts  accepted  by  a  num- 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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GRIEF  THE  EMBRACE 

Synthetic  Form  Synthetic  Form 

These  original  sculptures  by  Dr.  Marks  express  the  mental  images 

of  a  blind  person. 
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OKLAHOMA  STAND  OPERATIONS 


The  follotving  article  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  report  of  the 
activities  of  stand  concessions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  193  8  as  compiled  by  J.  Derr  ell  Smith ,  placement  agent. 


OVER  20  years  ago,  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  conceived 
the  idea  of  arranging  a  pro¬ 
gram  by  which  competent  adult  blind 
persons  could  be  placed  as  operators, 
or  managers,  of  vending  stands  and 
other  small  commercial  enterprises.  It 
was  thought  that  many  sightless  peo¬ 
ple  could  adapt  themselves  to  this  type 
of  work  and  that  through  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  they  could  be  made  partially  or 
entirely  self-supporting. 

New  York  and  Kentucky  were 
among  the  leading  states  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  About  the  same  time  workers 
for  the  blind  in  Canada  began  a  simi¬ 
lar  program  which  has  grown  until  it 
has  become  a  lasting  monument  to 
those  who  started  the  movement,  as 
well  as  a  very  worthwhile  and  lucra¬ 
tive  proposition  for  the  blind  people  of 
the  Dominion. 

At  first,  this  work  was  carried  on  en¬ 
tirely  as  a  private  enterprise  and  the 
necessary  capital  was  furnished  by 
friends  of  the  sightless  people  who 
were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  stands. 
Such  a  plan,  although  operative,  caused 
the  work  to  be  carried  forward  at  a 
very  slow  pace  and  efforts  were  made 
to  interest  both  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments  in  order  that  more  worth¬ 
while  locations  might  be  obtained  and  • 
the  necessary  capital  furnished  for  the 
installation  of  these  businesses. 

The  first  proposed  legislation  to  be 
introduced  along  this  line  in  the  Na¬ 


tional  Congress  was  a  bill  written  by 
Senator  Shaw  of  Montana.  Although 
this  was  a  very  good  bill,  Senator 
Shaw  was  unable  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  for  its  passage.  Other 
legislation  of  similar  nature  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  later  dates  but  with  the  same 
results.  Finally,  on  June  20,  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  74th  Congress. 

This  measure  was  placed  under  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation,  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  was  further  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Bill,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
and  others  interested  in  this  work 
began  to  make  preparations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

On  April  29,  1937,  the  Sixteenth  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vending  stands  in  public 
and  other  buildings;  to  be  operated  by 
blind  operators,  vesting  certain  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  and  appropriated 
$20,000  for  a  “Stand  Concession  Re¬ 
volving  Fund,”  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1938,  and  June 
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30,  1939.  It  provided  further  that  the 
Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind  could  install  such  stands  and 
provided  further  that  the  Commission 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  licensing  of  persons  to 
operate  said  stands. 

An  objection  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  definition  of  the 
term  “vending”  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Oklahoma 
Act  was  voiced  by  the 
office  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Inspector. 

This  stopped  all  work 
for  approximately  two 
months.  However,  an 
opinion  obtained  from 
the  Attorney  General 
October  4,  1937,  was 
favorable  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  from  that 
time  the  stand  conces¬ 
sion  program  has  gone 
steadily  forward. 

Seventeen  stands  are 
now  in  operation  and 
two  more  locations 
have  been  approved. 

All  of  these  stands,  which  have  been 
installed  since  July  1,  1937,  are  pro¬ 
gressing  very  well. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  ob¬ 
taining  permission  to  establish  a  stand 
in  the  Post  Office  in  Oklahoma  City. 
It  was  necessary  to  design  special  fix¬ 
tures,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lobby 
is  very  long  and  narrow.  Permission 
for  this  stand  finally  was  granted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  on  February  1,  1938,  it 
was  opened  for  business. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1938  a 
contest  was  conducted  and  a  cash  prize 
offered  to  the  operator  of  the  stand 
showing  the  greatest  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  for  the  month  of  June 
over  May.  The  prize  was  donated  by 


the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission. 

As  a  result  of  the  contest,  all  stands 
for  the  month  of  June  showed  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  sales.  A.  F.  Bray,  in 
charge  of  Stand  No.  8  at  Poteau,  a  i 
town  of  3,169  population,  was  the  win¬ 
ner.  His  daily  sales  for  the  month  of 


June  were  $13.55  and  his  gross  profit 
a  little  over  30%.  This  stand  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Le  Flore  County  Court¬ 
house  and  the  operator  also  has  the 
privilege  of  selling  bottled  drinks  and 
many  other  items  which  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  Federal  building  locations. 

Mrs.  Maud  Hanks,  who  has  the 
stand  in  the  Bryan  County  Courthouse 
at  Durant,  was  the  first  woman  to 
operate  a  stand  in  Oklahoma.  Mrs. 
Hanks  has  proven  that  women  may 
make  very  efficient  operators. 

Blendon  Brandenburg,  22  years  of 
age,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  at  Musko¬ 
gee,  is  the  youngest  operator  to  date 
and  is  in  charge  of  Stand  No.  13,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Bartlesville  Post  Office. 


Photo  Courtesy  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Stand  No.  1,  Federal  Post  Office  Building,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma — Operator,  Floyd  Qualls 


ELDERLY  AND  INFIRM  BLIND 
NOT  FORGOTTEN 

By  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 


IN  1847,  Dr.  William  Moon  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  England,  realizing  that  the 
Braille  system  of  printing  for  the 
blind  was  too  intricate  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  without  difficulty  by  the  elderly 
and  infirm  blind,  designed  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  embossed  system  which  has  proved 
a  godsend  to  thousands  of  blind  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world. 

Using  the  Roman  alphabet  as  a  basis, 
Dr.  Moon  enlarged  and  simplified  most 
of  the  letters  mak¬ 
ing  them  so  easily 
perceptible  to  the 
touch  that  the  av¬ 
erage  person  could 
master  the  system 
in  a  very  short 
time. 

Until  1933  all  lit¬ 
erature  published 
in  the  Moon  sys¬ 
tem  was  printed  in 
England.  At  that 
time  the  Braille 
Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica  equipped  for 
Moon  printing  and 
at  the  same  time 
launched  a  monthly  magazine  called 
“New  Moon”  which  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  and  public  es¬ 
teem.  Now  in  its  fifth  year  of  service, 
“New  Moon”,  containing  a  digest  of 
world  news,  stories  and  articles  on 
science,  travel,  exploration  and  inven¬ 
tion,  enjoys  a  limited  circulation  in  all 
English -reading  nations.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  issued  to  the  blind  at  the  spe¬ 


cial  rate  of  $3  a  year,  which  is  just 
about  half  its  production  cost.  Many 
free  subscriptions  are  placed  through 
the  generosity  of  friends. 

Notably  in  this  connection,  its  circu¬ 
lation  last  year  was  increased  by  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  annual  subscriptions  paid 
for  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  his  gift  to  many  who  wanted  the 
magazine  but  were  not  financially  able 

to  pay  even  a 
fraction  of  the 
publishing  cost. 
The  rate  to  insti¬ 
tutions  and  librar¬ 
ies  is  $6  a  year, 
approximately  the 
production  cost. 
Because  of  limited 
funds,  individuals 
with  sight,  who 
wish  to  make  sub¬ 
scription  gifts  to 
the  blind  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the 
$6  rate,  or  in  other 
words,  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
still  the  only  institution  in  the  United 
States  equipped  to  publish  books  in 
Moon  type.  Economically,  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  Due  to  the  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  market  for  Moon  literature,  and  to 
the  extremely  high  cost  in  producing 
it,  substantial  savings  can  be  realized 
for  the  public  if  its  production  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  agency  in  America  and 
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England,  respectively,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

Literature  in  Moon  type  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  and  as  planned  by 
Dr.  Moon,  is  printed  by  what  is  known 
as  the  return  line  process.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  printed  lines  run  alter¬ 
nately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left,  with  an  arc  at  the  end  of  each 
line  to  aid  in  guiding  the  reading  fin¬ 
ger  from  line  to  line. 

According  to  some  teachers  of  the 
Moon  system  in  this  country,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  alternate  lines  back¬ 
ward,  or  from  left  to  right,  was  more 
confusing  and  difficult  to  pupils  than 
the  mastery  of  the  whole  system  itself. 
In  deference  to  these,  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute,  when  equipping  for  Moon  print¬ 
ing,  designed  its  plate-making  machine 
for  one  way  printing  only,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  ordinary  print  and  Braille. 
This  practice  is  preferable  to  all  who 
have  learned  to  read  Moon  print  since 
it  was  adopted  as  standard  for  Ameri¬ 
can  printed  books.  But  obviously,  to 
the  thousands  of  Moon  readers  who 
have  trained  themselves  to  the  back¬ 
ward  return  line  process,  the  American 
way  is  unconventional,  consequently 
somewhat  objectionable. 

For  this  reason  the  Director  of  Proj¬ 
ect,  Books  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  recently  ruled  that  all 
books  and  literature  printed  in  Moon 


type  and  purchased  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  distribution  to  the  blind 
must  conform  in  style  and  practice  to 
British  standards.  This  was  a  costly 
ruling  for  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America.  It  meant  that  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  must  make  radical  changes  in 
its  Moon  equipment  especially  in  its 
plate-making  machines,  if  it  was  to  be 
granted  printing  awards  for  Moon 
books  published  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Accordingly,  for  several  months  our 
engineer  has  been  bringing  out  the 
necessary  mechanical  changes  with  the 
result  that  the  Braille  Institute  is  now 
equipped  to  print  Moon  literature  by 
the  return  line  process  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

Recently  printing  awards  were 
placed  with  us  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  following  titles :  The  Coun¬ 
try  Beyond  by  James  Oliver  Curwood; 
Soldiers  of  Fortune  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  The  Hurricane  by  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  and  James  Norman  Hall  and 
Biography  of  the  Bible  by  Ernest  Suth¬ 
erland  Bates.  This  means  added 
employment  for  a  few  blind  as  well 
as  sighted  workers  in  our  factory 
and  it  means  also  added  business  for 
American  industry  which  manufacture 
raw  materials  used  in  the  publication 
of  literature  for  the  blind. 


Braille  Institute  Photo 


MOON  TYPE  WITH  ARCS  TO  GUIDE  READER 


SCOUTING  IN  THE  DARK 

By  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 


A  BLACK  curtain  hides  every¬ 
thing  Boy  Scout  Troop  300  does. 
It  may  be  hard  to  work  in  the 
dark,  but  it’s  fun.  Members  of  the 
group  led  by  Fred  F.  Bolotin,  10  South 
Mason  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  agree 
on  that.  And  although  it  is  the  only 
troop  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  a 
unique  scoutmaster,  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  ever  seen  their  pictures  in 
the  paper. 

They  are  all  blind. 

The  leader  of  the  troop  is  blind.  And 
he  leads  them  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  Mayme,  who  is  also  blind. 

But  don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking 
sighted  persons  are  a  necessary  part 
of  every  action.  The  miracle  of  this 
group’s  existence  is  made  possible 
through  self-confidence. 


Scoutmaster  Bolotin  built  that.  He 
is  not  the  founder  of  the  troop.  His 
brother,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bolotin,  started  it, 
but  for  twelve  of  its  fourteen  years’ 
existence  Fred  Bolotin  has  been  its 
leader,  living  the  answer  to  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  query,  “Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind?”  The  troop  is  sponsored  by  the 
West  Side  Kiwanis  Club,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  A.  Lhotka. 

The  fact  that  Bolotin  is  blind  has  its 
advantages  in  the  troop’s  leadership 
for,  he  says,  it  gives  him  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  boys’  problems  than 
anyone  else  could  have.  “They  do 
everything  that  regular  scouts  can  do,” 
he  said,  explaining  that  woodcraft, 
leather-working  and  telegraphy  were 
their  easiest  tasks;  but  that  they  also 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Remember  the  White  Cane 

During  the  American  Legion  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  last  month, 
three  blind  men,  one  wearing  a  Legion 
cap,  had  their  white  canes  broken  in 
the  heavy  traffic.  In  each  case,  new 
canes  were  furnished  by  the  Braille 
Institute. 

Because  of  the  increasing  frequency 
of  accidents  in  this  and  other  states,  in¬ 
volving  blind  pedestrians,  it  seems 
wise  to  remind  California  readers  of 
the  State’s  White  Cane  Law  which 
was  passed  in  1935. 

Under  the  law,  “any  driver  of  a  ve¬ 
hicle  who  approaches  or  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  person  wholly  or  partially 
blind,  carrying  a  cane  or  walking  stick 
white  in  color,  or  white  tipped  with 
red,  shall  immediately  come  to  a  full 
stop  and  take  such  precautions  before 
proceeding  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  accident  or  injury  to  the  person 
wholly  or  partially  blind.”  Those  fail¬ 
ing  so  to  do  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

To  the  blind,  the  law  is  a  godsend 
and  by  them  it  is  fully  understood.  Ac-, 
cording  to  reports  to  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute,  however,  few  motorists  are  aware 
that  such  a  law  exists. 

Consequently,  the  act,  intended  to 
be  a  protection  to  the  blind,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  deathtrap  for  them  —  a  broken 
staff  on  which  they  are  leaning.  Not 


because  the  law  is  unsound  or  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  merely  because  motorists 
do  not  observe  it.  More  than  likely 
the  reason  why  they  do  not  is  because 
they  do  not  know  of  its  existence  or 
else  have  no  fear  that  it  will  be  en¬ 
forced. 

Motorists,  who  are  blessed  with 
sight,  can  well  forego  a  little  speed  in 
deference  to  the  blind  who  have  been 
forced  to  make  many  sacrifices  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  handicap,  at  the  same 
time  being  reminded  that  California’s 
White  Cane  Law  provides  for  their 
safety. 

The  States  of  Connecticut  and  Michi¬ 
gan  have  passed  White  Cane  Laws  and 
many  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  have  enacted  local  ordinances. 

In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  City  Council 
has  authorized  the  placing  of  signs  on 
stop-light  posts  and  at  each  approach 
to  the  city. 

These  signs  have  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  educating  the  public.  Prior  to 
placing  the  signs  a  test  was  made  and 
only  seven  cars  out  of  100  stopped  for 
the  white  cane.  Since  the  warning 
signs  have  been  placed,  in  another  test, 
87  cars  out  of  100  stopped  on  seeing 
the  white  cane. 

+ 

Funding  Our  Activities 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  it 
seems  timely  to  announce  publicly  that 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
receives  no  assistance  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Community  Chest.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  why,  among  them 
being  that,  although  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Braille  Institute’s  service 
to  the  blind  is  state-wide  as  well  as 
local.  Therefore,  membership  in  the 
Chest  would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage 
and  we  must  continue  raising  funds  for 
the  support  of  our  activities  through 
individual  solicitation  and  fund-raising 
campaigns  by  direct  mail. 

On  this  account,  no  one  should  be 
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led  to  believe  that  the  Institute’s  cost 
of  raising  funds  is  excessive  or  that 
there  is  necessarily  a  duplication  of 
effort  and  inefficiency  in  its  operation. 

Donors  to  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  are  kept  fully  informed 
as  to  the  welfare  service  rendered  the 
blind  through  their  contributions  and 
a  copy  of  the  certified  audit  setting 
forth  receipts  and  disbursements  in  de¬ 
tail  is  always  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  corporation  for  examination  by  any 
member. 

+ 

Open  House  at  1240  West  Pico 

Annual  Open  House  Week  will  be 
observed  at  the  Industrial  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  1240  West  Pico  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  November  28  to  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  inclusive. 

There  will  be  afternoon  and  evening 
programs  during  the  week  at  which 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  type  of  work  done  by  the  blind 
workers  at  the  institution.  These  pro¬ 
grams  should  do  much  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  as  to  what  the  sight¬ 
less  worker  can  do.  The  industries  of 
the  Workshop  include  the  making  of 
baskets,  brushes,  rugs,  mattresses, 
sleeping  bags,  furniture  pads,  and  can¬ 
ing  seats  for  chairs.  Workers  are  paid 
on  a  piece-work  basis  and  the  worker 
is  given  the  kind  of  work  he  is  best 
fitted  to  do. 

The  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  is  operated  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
to  provide  industrial  training  and  shel¬ 
tered  employment.  Mr.  George  A. 
Brown  is  manager. 

+ 

Announcement 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  services  of  Miss  Mary 
Cook  Cowerd,  who  for  a  little  more 


than  a  year  was  employed  in  our  bu¬ 
reau  of  public  relations,  and  upon 
whom  we  conferred  the  title,  “Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Good  Will.”  This  action  be¬ 
came  effective  August  15,  1938.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  new  friends  Miss 
Cowerd  made  for  us  and  while  regret¬ 
ting  the  necessity  for  dispensing  with 
her  services,  we  feel  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  severance  of  this  relationship 
may  mean  greater  opportunities  for  her 
in  her  profession  as  a  dramatic  lyric 
soprano. 

From  time  to  time  during  Miss  Cow- 
erd’s  employment  a  few  concerts  were 
presented  in  Los  Angeles  and  sur¬ 
rounding  cities,  featuring  her  rare  tal¬ 
ent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America.  That  Miss  Cowerd 
might  receive  due  credit  for  her  efforts 
in  our  behalf,  all  funds  from  concerts, 
together  with  contributions  and  mem¬ 
berships  she  obtained  for  us,  were  en¬ 
tered  in  our  records  under  an  account 
called  the  “Mary  Cook  Cowerd  Fund.” 

Recently  word  has  reached  the  office 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  of 
the  formation  of  “The  Mary  Cook 
Cowerd  Endowment  Fund,  Inc.,  for  the 
Blind  of  America”  and  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  planning  a  national  concert 
tour  featuring  Miss  Cowerd  as  “Na¬ 
tional  Ambassador  of  Good  Will  for 
the  Blind.” 

As  this  title,  “Ambassador  of  Good 
Will”  and  most  of  the  words  forming 
the  name  for  the  new  corporation  have, 
for  more  than  a  year,  been  linked  with 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
in  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature 
publicizing  Miss  Cowerd’s  affiliation 
with  it  during  the  time  of  her  employ¬ 
ment,  it  has  seemed  well  to  point  out 
to  members  of  and  contributors  to  the 
Braille  Institute  that  “The  Mary  Cook 
Cowerd  Endowment  Fund,  Inc.,  for 
the  Blind  of  America”  is  not  affiliated 
in  any  way  with,  nor  beneficial  to,  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
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SIX  FAMOUS  WOMEN 


FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  sponsoring  a  cultural  se¬ 
ries  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  finance  its  activities. 

Six  Famous  Women,  as  the  series  is 
called,  will  present  as  many  distin¬ 
guished  personalities  during  the  fall 

and  winter  season 
at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  Theatre,  and 
opened  October  13 
with  Princess  Kro¬ 
potkin.  Princess 
Kropotkin, 
although  born  in 
London,  has  made 
herself  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  is 
now  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  Her  weekly  column,  “To 
the  Ladies,”  is  widely  read.  Her  talk 
was  based  on  personal  experiences  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Europe, 
where  she  has  interviewed  many  of 
those  whose  names  are  now  much  in 
public  thought. 

Following  the  lecture,  a  brilliant 
luncheon  was  given  in  the  Colonial 
Room  of  the  Ambassador,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Howard  Ver- 
beck,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Braille 
Institute’s  advisory  board.  Speakers  at 
the  luncheon  included  Rupert  Hughes, 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  and  Burr  McIn¬ 
tosh,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
advisory  board.  Alma  Whittaker  of 
the  T ivies  greeted  Princess  Kropotkin 
on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  women  of 
Los  Angeles. 


Due  to  an  accident,  the  November 
lecture  presenting  Michael  Strange  has 
been  cancelled;  however,  she  will  make 
her  appearance  late  in  the  spring. 

After  the  holidays  the  series  will  re¬ 
sume,  bringing  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia,  cousin  of  the  late 
Czar,  January  12.  The  Grand  Duchess 
is  just  back  from  a  world  tour  that 
has  brought  her  into  contact  with  new 
world  conditions,  new  headliners  of  the 
news:  India,  with  Maharajahs;  the 
Coronation  of  George  VI ;  a  house 
party  with  the  Windsors ;  visits  to  Bal¬ 
kan  kings  and  princes ;  all  furnish  grist 
for  her  mill.  The  Grand  Duchess  is 
the  author  of  “Education  of  a  Prin¬ 
cess”  and  “A  Princess  in  Exile.” 

Margery  Wilson,  America’s  author¬ 
ity  on  charm,  will  lecture  in  February, 
followed  by  Miriam  Marmein,  dance 
mime,  in  March;  Helen  Howe,  solo- 
actress,  comes  in  April,  with  Michael 
Strange  concluding  the  series. 

Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a 
Six  Famous  Women  luncheon  which 
will  present  prominent  personalities  of 

available  for  the 
remainder  of  the 
series.  Those  who 
are  interested 
should  address 
their  inquiries  to 
Six  Famous  Wom¬ 
en,  Box  696,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  or  to 
the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America, 741 
No.  Vermont  Ave. 


PRINCESS 

KROPOTKIN 


the  community. 
Tickets  are  still 


GRAND 

DUCHESS  MARIE 


Our  Own  Who's  Who 

Although  reluctant  to  accept  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kindig  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  after  many  years  of  loyal  and 
faithful  service  to 
the  cause  of  the 
blind,  the  trustees 
of  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America, 

Inc.,  felt  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  such 
vacancy  filled  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Tap- 
ley.  Mr.  Tapley’s 
background  and  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the 
Braille  Bible  work 
for  a  number  of 
years  fit  him  emi¬ 
nently  for  the  trust. 

Before  the  merger 
of  the  Braille  Bible 
Society,  Inc.,  with 
the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute,  Mr.  Tapley 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety  and  also  filled  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary.  Since  the  merger, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Advisory  Board. 

John  W.  Tapley  was  born  at  Lord’s 
Cove,  Grand  Manan  Island,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy;  and  his  parents  before  him 
were  from  “down  Maine,”  having  been 
born  in  that  state.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Calais,  Maine, 
where  he  started  his  career  in  the 
clothing  and  shoe  business. 

From  early  boyhood  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope  that  he  might  some 
day  come  to  California  to  live ;  and  in 
1904  he  answered  the  call  of  the  Golden 
State,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  in 
Los  Angeles.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  associated  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Rubber  Stamp  Company,  a  pioneer 
business  institution  founded  in  1888. 
Mr.  Tapley  was  the  first  secretary- 


treasurer  of  the  company  on  its  incor¬ 
poration. 

Since  1924,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Reed  Bros.,  Tapley  and 
Geiger,  Morticians. 

Fishing  and  the 
mountains  are  his 
hobbies;  and  he 
also  enjoys  glee 
club  singing,  being 
a  member  of  the 
Businessmen’s  Glee 
Club.  He  is  Past 
President  of  the  Al- 
trurian  Club,  Past 
Noble  Grand,  Odd 
Fellows,  Past  Mas¬ 
ter  Larchmont 
Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  member  of  the 
Wilshire  Rotary 
Club. 

Friends  and 
beneficiaries  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of 
America  will  re¬ 
joice  to  know  that  he  again  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  work  for  the  blind  where  his 
co-operation  and  unfailing  interest  was 
so  helpful  for  many  years. 


Rug  and  Basket  Shop 

Frank  Ferrara  and  his  wife,  June, 
both  blind,  with  the  resourcefulness 
characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  blind,  have  opened  a  little  shop  at 
351  South  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Baskets,  rugs,  tobacco,  candy 
and  your  favorite  morning  newspaper 
are  there  available. 

Ferrara  makes  the  rugs  at  his  shop; 
the  baskets  come  from  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

May  we  suggest  that  local  readers  of 
Light  who  may  be  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  new  bath  mat  or  rug 
for  the  house  look  at  351  South  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue  before  purchasing. 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


Julias  Jonas  lost  his  sight  and  a  fine 
job  with  a  big  income  when  he  was  48. 
Today,  a  year  or  two  past  60,  he  has 
succeeded  in  building  a  new  career. 
Easy  to  say — not  so  easy  to  do!!  But 
Julias  Jonas  did  just  that. 

When  he  lost  his  sight  there  were 

» — * 

no  books  on  insurance  available  in 
Braille — no  books  on  salesmanship  or 
even  general  business.  Since  Jonas  had 
decided  to  become  an  insurance  sales¬ 
man,  the  lack  of  a  rate  book  in  Braille 
made  his  job  doubly  hard.  He  set  to 
work  with  a  Braille  typewriter  and 
made  up  his  own  rate  book.  “That 
experience,”  he  says,  “got  me  started 
trying  to  do  something  to  smooth  the 
paths  of  other  sightless  men  and 
women  who  might,  as  I  had  done, 
aspire  to  a  career  in  life  insurance.” 

There  are  now  Braille  editions  of 
the  rate  books  of  32  companies  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Jonas,  the. 
Braille  Institute  has  embossed  four 
books  on  insurance  which  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  by  blind  readers  from  28  re¬ 
gional  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States. 

*  *  * 

Blind  since  infancy,  M.  C.  Lewis,  25, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  the  only 
amateur  radio  broadcasting  license  is¬ 
sued  to  a  blind  Texan.  He  studied  the 
radio  manual  with  the  aid  of  a  Braille 
transcription.  His  station’s  call  letters 
are  W-5HKB. 

❖  *  * 

The  pleasant  voice  that  answers  you 
when  you  telephone  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  belongs 
to  Ruby  Fullerton  Houck.  Mrs.  Houck 


does  not  see,  having  lost  her  eyesight 
at  the  age  of  16;  and  her  “P.  B.  X.” 
board  is  one  of  eight  now  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States  fitted 
with  Braille  attachments  to  permit  its 
operation  by  the  sightless.  With  only 
two  weeks  of  training  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  instructor  for  the  telephone 
company,  Mrs.  Houck  handled  the 
switchboard  like  a  veteran.  She  keeps 
in  her  head  the  names  and  stations  of 
70-odd  persons  employed  in  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
State  Bureau  of  Charities,  both  of 
which  are  housed  in  the  same  building. 

s|s  % 

Blind  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
Miss  Nettie  Timonds  of  Bladensburg, 
Iowa,  at  the  age  of  63,  manages  three 
farms,  including  one  of  245  acres  on 
which  she  was  born;  while  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  Charles  Lundy,  19,  who  recent¬ 
ly  graduated  from  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
School  for  the  Blind,  helps  with  t\ 
farm  chores. 

His  first  job,  on  returning  to  the 
farm,  was  to  check  on  his  400  chickens, 
the  money  for  which  he  sent  home 
from  school  a  year  ago;  his  second,  to 
determine  how  many  more  he  can  buy 
with  $50.  Blind  since  birth,  Charles 
plans  to  run  the  poultry  end  of  the 
farm  while  father  takes  charge  of  the 
dairy  and  crops.  Lundy  learned  the 
poultry  business  at  Batavia,  where  he 
was  a  student  for  13  years.  For  three 
years,  he  supported  himself  at  school 
with  his  chickens,  clearing  $250  out 
of  which  he  bought  his  clothes,  paid 
railroad  fares  and  had  some  money  left 
to  buy  more  chicks. 
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At  school,  he  said  he  had  thirty  reg¬ 
ular  customers.  His  hens  produced  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  dozens  of  eggs 
weekly.  On  the  farm  he  hopes  to  de¬ 
velop  a  real  “poultry  ranch.” 


Clinton  Russell,  totally  blind  Duluth 
businessman,  recently  won  an  18-hole 
golf  match  against  W.  H.  J.  Oxenham, 
totally  blind  London  osteopath.  The 
match  was  played  before  10,000  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  Ridgeview  Golf  Club,  Mr. 
Russell’s  home  course  at  Duluth.  Both 
golfers  took  up  the  game  after  losing 
their  sight,  and  usually  play  in  the  80’s. 
They  have  their  caddies  place  the  club 
head  in  the  proper  direction,  describe 
the  lie  and  the  distance. 


Willard  Ice,  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  college  of  law,  has  won 
several  scholarships,  and  while  at  Illi¬ 
nois  College,  Jacksonville,  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  scholarship  fraternity. 

He  has  received  prizes  in  de¬ 
bating,  philosophy  and  political 
science.  On  transferring  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  he  joined 
Phi  Alpha  Delta,  national  law 
fraternity,  and  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Kappa 
scholarship  cup,  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  freshman  in  the 
college  of  law. 

In  class,  he  uses  the  Braille 
shorthand  system.  He  studies 
by  having  his  lessons  read 
aloud  to  him  and  then  mem¬ 
orizing  all  that  he  hears.  His 
greatest  thrill,  he  says,  was 
when  he  received  his  diploma 
from  Illinois  College,  which 
was  presented  by  Chief  Justice 
Paul  Farthing,  blind  justice  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  court. 


Joseph  Mooney,  accordionist  and  ar¬ 
ranger  in  Buddy  Rogers’  band,  is  blind 
in  one  eye  and  has  impaired  vision  in 
the  other.  Sitting  listening,  you’ll  no¬ 
tice  the  small,  solidly  built  fellow  who 
sets  the  tempo.  Rogers  taps  him  on 
the  shoulder  to  give  him  the  cue  and 

the  boys  are  off — to  swing  time. 

*  *  * 

The  position  as  instructor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  at  University  Farm, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  doesn’t  give  Percy 
M.  Lowe  enough  work.  He  maintains 
that  “by  the  time  summer  vacation  is 
over”  he  is  grumpy  and  hard  to  live 
with.  “Anybody  who  has  a  summer 
job  to  offer,”  he  says,  “would  get  a 
welcome  from  me.” 

At  40,  Mr.  Lowe  is  rounding  out  his 
fourteenth  year  as  teacher.  He  has  as 
many  as  130  students,  all  of  whom  he 
recognizes  by  their  voices.  And  his 
ability  is  regarded  with  respect  by  his 
colleagues  and  students  alike.  He  lec- 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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cj  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  This  library  has  incorporated 
into  its  service  for  the  blind  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  general  interest  to  readers,  es¬ 
pecially  to  students,  or  persons  who  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate 
reference  material. 

From  a  vast  store  of  unanalyzed 
embossed  periodicals  which  have  accum¬ 
ulated  during  the  past  several  years, 
material  is  being  carefully  selected,  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  subject,  and  filed  for 
ready  use.  The  "Reader’s  Guide  to  Peri¬ 
odical  Literature”  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  for  subject  headings. 

The  project,  although  comparatively 
new,  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
material  has  been  condensed  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  file  with  only  a  few  entries  to 
embody  many  facts  on  a  specific  sub¬ 
ject.  Therefore,  the  reader  is  able  to 
find  the  information  he  desires  without 
extensive  reading  which  is  a  boon  to  the 
tactual  reader. 

The  Indiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind  is  being  supplied  with  a  complete 
card  index  of  material  available  and  the 
library  announces  it  will  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  service  to  other  institutions 
upon  request. 

+ 

Netv  York.  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Netu  York,  N.  Y.  A  display  of  the  hand 
crochet  of  totally  blind  crocheters  has 
been  arranged  by  this  Association  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  National  Crochet 
Contest  Exhibition  in  November,  it  was 
recently  announced.  The  display  will 
include  crochet  designs  of  varied  type 
and  size,  and  will  emphasize  the  highly 
technical  skill  that  has  been  developed 
by  these  blind  handcraft  workers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  special  exhibi¬ 


tion  will  attract  widespread  attention 
and  comment  as  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  observed  in  comparison  wih  the  out¬ 
standing  crochet  of  the  country.  An  in¬ 
teresting  fact  is  that  the  blind  crochet- 
ers’  handwork  is  entirely  on  a  par  with 
the  crochet  done  by  women  of  normal 
vision,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  excels 
it  in  fineness  and  accuracy. 

The  display  has  been  arranged  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
collaboration  with  the  Crochet  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
of  blind  crocheters  to  the  crochet  art. 

* 

Committee  on  Work  ivith  the  Blind, 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  .  .  .  The  plan  for  dividing  the 
United  States  into  zones  or  districts, 
each  to  be  served  by  a  specific  distribut¬ 
ing  library,  has  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Roberts  [Director,  Project,  Books  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress],  and  has 
been  partially  in  effect  during  the  last 
year.  Some  of  the  libraries  have  trans¬ 
ferred  all  of  the  borrowers  on  their  lists, 
who  did  not  come  within  their  new  ter¬ 
ritory,  to  the  distributing  library  which 
should  serve  them.  It  is  .  .  .  already 
apparent  that  much  more  use  will  need 
to  be  made  of  interlibrarv  loan.  Anoth¬ 
er  new  development,  as  yet  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  has  been  the  creation 
of  special  collections,  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
people,  in  eight  libraries  strategically 
located.  The  collection  of  law  books  is 
the  first  of  these  .  .  .  We  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  compile  and  print  a 
statement  of  the  customary  routine  in 
use  in  libraries  for  the  blind,  to  answer 
questions  about  cataloging  procedure, 
length  of  issue,  book  selection,  use  of  a 
catalog  rather  than  library  card,  and 
many  other  practices  in  work  with  the 
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blind  which  differ  from  those  in  use  by 
other  departments  of  the  library.  .  .  . 

♦ 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion ,  Lincoln ,  Nebraska,  This  Associa¬ 
tion  publishes  four  magazines  of  its 
own — The  Christian  Record,  The  Ex¬ 
positor,  The  Sabbath  School  Monthly, 
and  The  Children’s  Friend.  These  mag¬ 
azines  are  printed  in  Braille  and  New 
York  Point,  except  The  Children’s 
Friend  which  is  printed  in  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  only.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  maintains  a  circulating  library 
and  is  setting  aside  a  large  sum  of  mon¬ 
ey  each  year  to  help  the  worthy  blind 
who  are  in  dire  need  of  surgical  and 
medical  aid.  All  its  services  are  free  to 

the  blind,  including  the  magazines. 

♦ 

State  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind ,  Oakland ,  California.  A  two-story 
stucco  building  is  being  constructed 
with  WPA  labor,  with  materials  fur¬ 
nished  under  a  $100,000  appropriation 
by  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  new 
building,  the  old  quarters  will  be  mod¬ 
ernized  and  rehabilitated,  according  to 
Walter  P.  Koetitz,  WPA  branch  man¬ 
ager. 

♦ 

American  Red  Cross ,  Washington ,  D. 
C.  Several  American  Red  Cross  volun¬ 
teers  have  been  trained  to  transcribe 
music  into  Braille  notation.  One  of  them 
has  received  six  years’  intensive  training 
under  the  tutelage  of  six  recognized 
and  experienced  blind  teachers.  As  an 
experiment,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
now  able  to  offer  to  the  blind  several 
hundred  pages  of  Braille  score,  most  of 
which  has  been  written  in  the  bar-over¬ 
bar  style.  This  work  has  been  proc¬ 
essed  according  to  the  adapted  Garin 
system  and  copies  are  offered  for  sale, 
at  actual  cost  of  material,  to  the  blind 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 

Included  in  this  collection  of  several 
hundred  Braille  pages  are  piano  solos, 


duets  for  four  hands  at  one  piano  and 
teaching  material.  Many  of  the  old  fa¬ 
vorites  are  in  Braille  for  the  first  time, 
while  the  teaching  material  especially 
has  been  confined  largely  to  the  more 
recent  copyrights.  The  range  covers 
primary  to  about  the  sixth  year  or  in¬ 
termediate  as  a  rule.  The  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  bring  to  the  blind  suit¬ 
able  supplementary  teaching  material, 
score  for  the  professional  and  music  for 
self-improvement  which  would  not  be 
available  from  the  Braille  presses. 

While  single-copy  work  is  done  upon 
request  from  the  individual,  effort  is 
made  to  transcribe  pieces  which  will 
serve  the  greatest  number.  Composi¬ 
tions  and  books  of  pieces  are  chosen 
very  carefully.  In  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  transcribed  the  composer, 
the  copyright  date,  the  sales  of  the  ink- 
print,  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and 
musicians,  the  opinions  of  the  seeing  us¬ 
ing  these  copies  are  some  of  the  factors 
used  in  making  selections. 

Ink-print  announcements  of  music 
now  available  may  be  secured  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Braille  Department  of  Vol¬ 
unteer  Service,  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Suggestions 
and  requests  should  be  directed  to  the 
same  department. 

+ 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind , 
Kansas  City ,  Missouri.  Increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  are 
contemplated  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  two-story  fireproof  building  at 
Twentieth  and  Broadway.  The  indus¬ 
trial  department  of  the  Association,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1921,  provides  employment 
for  about  forty  blind  persons.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind,  the  Association  in 
its  new  building  will  be  able  to  enlarge 
this  factory  pay  roll.  Another  principal 
activity  of  the  Association  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Catherine  Hale  Home, 
for  sightless  women. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  emphasized  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  Light,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  though  co-operating 
with  all  reputable  agencies  for  the 
blind  is  not  actively  affiliated  directly 
or  indirectly  with  any  other  agency  or 
institution  in  Los  Angeles,  or  ELSE¬ 
WHERE,  engaged  in  welfare  work  for 
the  blind. 


LITERATURE  IN  MOON  TYPE 

What  our  literary  service  in  Moon 
print  has  meant  to  the  blind  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  Moon  readers, 
which  are  similar  to  many  that  might 
be  cited: 

“Being  very  deaf,  I  get  nothing  over 
the  radio  and  very  little  from  convers¬ 
ing  with  my  friends,  so  you  will  under¬ 
stand  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  “New 
Moon”  and  especially  the  News  Notes 
which  are  so  well  selected  that  they 
make  me  feel  I  am  quite  in  touch  with 
the  important  events  of  each  month. 
.  .  .  ”  Mrs.  I.  F.  O.,  California. 

“My  mother  likes  your  magazine 
very  much,  especially  the  current 
events,  historical  dates  and  birthdays 
of  famous  people,  and  the  song  supple¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
little  mother.  She  is  past  80.  She  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  She  has  been 
deaf  from  infancy,  but  lost  her  sight  at 
the  age  of  73.  She  mastered  Braille, 
but  heard  of  Moon  type  and  liked  it 
much  better.  She  is  very  happy  though 
she  is  in  the  dark  silence.  She  has 
made  1,635  yards  of  tatting  and  has 
hemmed  many  towels  since  losing  her 
sight.  .  .  .  She  never  gets  cross  or 
out  of  patience  and  dresses  and  feeds 
herself.”  Mrs.  L.  A.  T.,  Missouri. 


WHEN  IS  A  HANDICAP? 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 

ber  of  the  McFadden  publications,  as 
well  as  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post” 
and  a  couple  of  the  ‘pulps’  have  bought 
some  of  my  material.  And  I  did  a 
newspaper  column  on  health  topics  for 
a  Long  Island  newspaper.” 


SCOUTING  IN  THE  DARK 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 
went  in  for  wrestling,  jumping,  wand 
drill,  swimming,  cooking  and  even  14 
mile  hikes,  accompanied  by  boys  with 
partial  sight. 

“The  hardest  thing,”  he  said,  “has 
been  to  convince  the  boys’  parents  that 
they  are  capable,  and  that  assisting 
them  in  their  tasks  only  slows  them  in 
learning  to  complete  each  one.”  Other 
more  difficult  feats  have  been  taught 
individual  scouts  in  the  troop.  One 
has  his  own  turning  bar,  on  which  he 
can  do  a  giant  swing,  another  can  ride 
a  bicycle  and  others  can  skate. 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 
(Continued  from  Page  15) 
tures,  writes  on  the  blackboard,  asks 
questions  and  keeps  discipline  in  his 
classes  as  efficiently  and  competently 
as  most  men  with  sight.  His  uncanny 
faculty  for  sensing  what  is  going  on 
among  his  students  in  the  classroom  is 
a  legend  on  the  Farm  campus. 

Bridge  is  one  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  rec¬ 
reations.  He  uses  cards  with  Braille 
markings,  and  during  the  past  three 
years  he  has  gone  in  for  gardening. 
Though  he  cannot  see,  he  often  takes 
his  wife  and  four  children  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  He  especially  enjoys 
musicals. 


We  never  give,  but  giving,  get  again. 
— J.  T.  Moore. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 


CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of. 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. . (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

.  . ,  19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 


Signed  by  the  testat0.r  as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  ^ls  last  Will  dated 

testatrix  her 


(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  request  and  in 
her 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

hls  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
her 


have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


residing  at 
residing  at 
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THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation’s 
blind.  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  on  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Braille  System,  and  with 
its  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
stands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  that  blind  benefactor,  Louis 
Braille,  whose  ingenuity  made  truly 
practical  the  publication  of  literature 
of  all  kinds  in  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

The  origin  of  the  Braille  Institute 
dates  back  to  1919,  when  an  un¬ 
incorporated,  philanthropic  institution 
known  as  “Universal  Braille  Press,” 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  literary  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  through  the  printing 
of  good  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
Braille,  was  established  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California. 

Its  founding  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  on  September  13,  1919, 

pledged  a  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  payable  $5,000  a  year.  The 
pledge  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  would  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  such  an  institution; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  project,  the  gift  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  stipulation  for  the  five 
years.  All  the  conditions  of  this  benev¬ 
olent  contract  were  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Between  the  years  1912  and  1919, 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  demonstrated  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  establish  a  printing  plant  for 
the  blind  by  transcribing  into  Braille 
by  hand  a  unique  library  of  scientific 
work,  consisting  of  more  than  960,000 
words,  bound  in  16  large  Braille  vol¬ 
umes,  prepared  for  his  own  use.  It 
was  this  accomplishment  that  inspired 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear  spontaneously 
to  offer  financial  assistance. 

Soon  the  benevolence  of  this  newly 
founded  publishing  plant  was  felt  by 
the  blind  of  the  nation  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  literary  service  rendered  by 
it  benefited  many  of  the  English-read- 
ing  blind  of  other  nations.  Gradually, 
the  demands  for  social  and  economic 
welfare  service  brought  the  conviction 
that  an  institution  founded  on  broader 
principles  was  the  need,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  was  chartered  on  September 
30,  1929. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  Braille  Institute  ranks  among 
the  nation’s  leading  institutions  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy,  thereby  affording 
an  outlet  for  the  benevolence  of  all  who 
wish  to  help  those  handicapped  by 
physical  blindness. 

Since  September  1919,  therefore,  the 
Braille  Institute  and  the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  its  incorporation  have  been 
rendering  social  and  economic  welfare 
service  to  the  adult  blind  in  California 
and  the  nation  to  the  extent  funds  per¬ 
mitted;  and  its  literary  service  has  en¬ 
riched  the  English-reading  blind  of  the 
world. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  work  of 
the  Braille  Institute  was  given  gen¬ 
erous  space  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  his  elaborate  work,  “California 
and  Californians,”  published  in  1932. 
Perhaps  more  gratifying  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  merited  recognition  as  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  in  work  for  the  blind  by 
the  editors  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


WUcd 


It  costs  money  to  operate  our  various  services  for  the  blind. 

You  can  help  by  becoming  a  member  or  by  contributing. 

If  you  care  to,  you  may  specify  for  what  you  are  making  your  donation, 
rhe  following  are  some  of  the  specific  needs  that  must  be  met: 

$1  will  cover  the  cost  of  distributing  a  white  cane  to  a  blind  man  or  woman. 

t$5  will  send  a  Braille  magazine  to  some  blind  person  for  one  year. 

$10  will  send  a  Moon  type  magazine  to  an  elderly  blind  person  for  one  year 

$15  wiU  pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  free  circulating  library  for  one  blind  member  for  one  year. 
$z5  will  pay  the  cost  of  teaching  a  blind  person  to  read  raised  print. 

$42  Wd^tl  volume^)  bUnd  PerS°n  3  COmP'ete  BiWe  in  BraiIle  (Kin9  Version, 

$600  ^,1  heVS  T“d  T  b”  l0ans  £und  fOT  WOrthy  blind  pe°P'e  supporting  themselves. 

$800  M  c  v  ,hUS  (C°r  d‘?  ^  ii9S  neC6SSary  f°r  *he  ““'*«*»•  of  our  Braille  typewriter. 
$800  will  cover  the  cost  of  new  shelving  urgently  needed  for  the  free  circulating  library. 


•  Anything  you  can  do  to  assist  financially  with  this  welfare  serv- 

the  Wl11  be  gratefully  appreciated.  Please  use  one 

ot  the  torms  below  in  sending  in  your  contribution  or  membership 


Membership  dues  and  contributions  are  deductible  from  Income  Tax 

I - 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 


CONTRIBUTION 


I  wish  to  assist  with  the  activities  the  Braille  Institute 


in  behalf  of  the  blind. 


\  y 


is  carrying  on 


amount  of  $ . 


_ —  therefore 


osing  a  contribution  in  the 


Date. 


City. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


I  wish  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.  by  becoming  a  member*  and  I  hereby  make  application  for  the 
membership  indicated  on  the  side  of  this  card.  My  membership  fee  is 

^CORPORATE!)  ^ 


enclosed. 


□  Patron  Member 

$5.00  per  annum 

□  Supporting  Member 

$10.00  per  annum 

□  Contributing  Member 

$25.00  per  annum 

□  Associate  Member 

$50.00  per  annum 

□  Sustaining  Member 

$100.00  per  annum 

□  Life  Member  $1000.00 
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A  DELTA  GAMMA  PROJECT 

By  CRAIG  SCOTT 


IN  present-day  organized  work  for 
the  blind,  one  age  group,  babies  and 
pre-school  children,  receives  less  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other.  School  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  of  all  ages  benefit  by 
public  or  private  organizations  doing 
work  of  various  types  for  the  blind, 
but  only  in  rare  cases  have  the  par¬ 
ents  of  blind  infants  been  able  to  find 
intelligent  and  organized  assistance  in 
their  problems. 

How,  for  instance,  teach  the  blind 
baby  to  move  about?  How  teach  him 
to  play,  to  eat,  to  walk?  The  ability  is 
there  but  it  must  be  brought  out,  and 
ordinary  methods  of  child  training  are 
not  enough.  With  proper  methods, 
the  years  before  the  blind  child  is 
ready  for  school  can  be  filled  with 
beneficial  training  resulting  in  correct 
habits  and  increased  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  primary  schools. 

Local  members  of  the  Delta  Gamma 
Sorority  have  selected  as  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  work  for  the  blind  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  a  nursery  school.  In  undertak¬ 
ing  this  needful  activity  they  are  filling 
a  gap  which  exists  in  most  centers  of 
work  for  the  blind.  In  some  eastern 
states  a  few  such  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  but  the  Nursery  School  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Babies  in  Los 
Angeles  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  West.  Starting  in  a  small  way 
with  but  three  day  pupils,  the  Delta 
Gammas  can  visualize  their  school 


eventually  taking  care  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  babies  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis.  They  have  selected  to  train  and 
care  for  their  small  charges,  Mrs. 
Blaine  L.  Wines,  a  Delta  Gamma 
alumna,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  child  training  as  a 
teacher,  and  Miss  Gene  Scott,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Nursery  School  for  Blind 
Babies. 

Under  the  experienced  supervision 
of  these  teachers,  the  children  learn  to 
do  most  of  the  things  other  children 
can  accomplish,  using  the  sense  of 
touch,  as  do  adults,  to  gain  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  their  surroundings.  They 
must  be  taught  correct  personal  hab¬ 
its.  They  must  be  taught  a  thousand 
and  one  things  about  the  world  they 
live  in.  They  must  be  taught  also  to 
play  and  to  use  their  bodies  with  co¬ 
ordination  and  freedom. 

The  Delta  Gamma  Sorority,  which 
has  almost  five  hundred  members  in 
Southern  California,  is  watching  its 
new  venture  with  interest.  Funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  are 
raised  by  various  activities  of  the  alum¬ 
nae.  Heading  the  group  of  women  in 
charge  is  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bledsoe,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  project  board.  Miss  Bes¬ 
sie  G.  Hazard  is  treasurer  and  Miss 
Sue  C.  Jordan,  secretary. 

On  the  board  are  Dr.  E.  A.  Titcomb, 
Miss  Bertha  Rose,  Mrs.  Stephen  M. 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Crawford 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Johnston,  who  is 
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attention.  Seated  before  the  radio,  a 
program  of  good  music  is  selected  and 
then  directed  into  a  vibrator  which  is 
placed  against  the  child’s  ear.  The 
look  of  rapt  attention  on  her  face 
indicates  that  she  is  receiving  some 
pleasure  from  this. 

At  play  time  in  the  yard,  squeals  of 
delight  draw  our  eyes  to  the  swing 
where  in  true  child  fashion  the  little 
boy  is  clamoring  for  more  swinging. 
A  trip  around  the  yard  on  a  kiddie  car 
puts  the  sturdy  but  inexperienced  legs 
to  work,  and  except  for  a  few  boosts 
over  the  rough  spots  he  makes  it  under 
his  own  power. 

As  we  are  leaving,  the  “goodbys” 
called  out  in  happy  childish  voices, 
make  us  realize  that  these  babies  are 
no  different  from  our  own  except  for 
their  handicap  which  requires  the  spe¬ 
cial  training  that  the  Nursery  School 
is  so  ably  giving  them. 


also  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Delta  Gamma  Alumnae. 

Dr.  Jeanette  Harrison,  also  a  Delta 
Gamma,  serves  the  school  as  physician, 
and  Dr.  Ellen  Sullivan  has  volunteered 
her  services  as  psychiatrist. 

A  visit  to  the  Nursery  School  dis¬ 
closes  many  interesting  activities.  The 
equipment  is  much  the  same  as  that 
found  in  a  nursery  for  sighted  babies; 
low  tables  and  chairs,  a  crib,  Victrola 
and  toys  in  abundance.  One  small 
boy  is  having  his  mid-morning  nour¬ 
ishment  during  which  time  he  is 
shown  how  to  handle  his  mug  and  how 
to  feed  himself.  This  finished,  he  is 
coaxed  to  get  off  the  chair,  a  recent 
accomplishment,  and  lie  on  the  floor. 
The  Victrola  is  then  started  with  a 
lively  march  tune  to  which  the  boy 
keeps  time  with  his  foot. 

A  baby  girl  who  has  some  sight, 
but  no  hearing,  is  next  brought  to  our 


LEARNING  THROUGH  PLAY 


Blind  Job  Placement  Specialist  for  the  Blind 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


YOU  might  call  Joe  Clunk  part  of 
the  New  Deal.  For  he’s  in 
Washington,  working  for  Uncle 
Sam,  and  his  job  is  certainly  a  new 
deal  for  the  blind. 

He  has  charge,  as  Special  Agent  for 
the  Blind,  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  United  States 
office  of  Education, 

Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  which  develops 
employment  place- 
ment  services  for  the 
blind  in  all  the  states 
and  territories,  and 
helps  shoot  trouble 
for  the  agents  who 
direct  them. 

There’s  quite  a  back¬ 
ground  to  that: 

Joseph  Francis 
Clunk  was  born  in 
the  little  town  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio,  in  1895; 
and  at  seventeen,  for 
no  given  reason,  lost 
the  sight  of  his  left 
eye.  His  father  was  a 
coal  miner,  his  family  poor,  but  he 
worked  at  every  sort  of  job,  from 
shining  shoes  to  selling  books,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty  had  been 
graduated  from  the  local  high  school. 

Until  1918,  he  worked  at  selling — 
store  lighting  fixtures,  insurance,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  what  not — and  then  became 
totally  blind,  six  months  after  marry¬ 
ing.  A  month  after  being  discharged 
from  a  hospital,  his  baby  boy  was  born. 

Immediately,  he  started  going 
around,  supposing  that  all  newly 


blind  people  did,  but  was  stumped  by 
the  problem  of  work,  until  he  met  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Palmer,  a  woman  worker  for 
the  blind,  and  discovered  that  blind 
people  could  do  any  number  of  things. 
This  idea  was  strengthened  by  attend¬ 
ing  a  social  club  of  blind  people,  and 

within  a  few  weeks 
he  was  going  around 
selling  toilet  articles 
and  flavoring  extracts, 
door  to  door. 

After  less  than  a 
year  of  that,  during 
which  he  taught  direct 
selling  to  several 
other  blind  persons, 
and  did  volunteer  so¬ 
cial  work  among  the 
blind,  he  began  place¬ 
ment  work  for  the 
Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  from 
February  to  August, 
1920,  placed  115  blind 
men  and  women  in 
Cleveland  factories, 
working  side  by  side 
with  sighted  operators,  making  demon¬ 
strations  in  nearly  forty  factories. 

That  led  to  the  position  of  executive 
secretary  of  the  Youngstown  Society 
for  the  Blind,  which  he  held  for  eight 
years.  Went  to  law  school  nights,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1925,  developed 
complete  services  for  blind  persons, 
placed  them  in  steel  mills  and  other 
plants,  started  and  ran  a  broom  fac¬ 
tory,  taught  various  crafts  in  homes, 
conducted  social  clubs  and  picnics,  in¬ 
stalled  radio  sets  for  blind  listeners, 


JOSEPH  FRANCIS  CLUNK 
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practiced  law,  and  was  developing  a 
'  legal  agency  for  the  poor,  when  he  was 
called  to  Toronto  to  develop  a  place¬ 
ment  service  for  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  Washington  job  called 
him,  in  June,  1937. 

&  *  * 

The  results  of  those  nine  years  in 
Canada  are  interesting. 

Blind  people  were  taught  to  operate 
news  and  candy  stands  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  sighted  persons,  and  also 
to  operate  dining  rooms  in  factories 
and  like  places.  More  than  200  stands 
are  now  operated  by  the  blind  in  Can¬ 
ada,  doing  a  $1,250,000  yearly  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  have  been  cases  where 
blind  men  and  women  have  been  asked 
to  take  charge  of  dining  rooms  which 
were  not  paying  under  sighted  per¬ 
sons’  management.  Blind  operators  in 
Canada  earn  ten  dollars  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  public  cost. 

Installing  stands  in  Federal  build¬ 
ings,  and  teaching  blind  persons  to  run 
them,  is  part  of  Uncle  Sam’s  service, 
and  it  also  forms  a  nucleus  for  more 
skilled  employment  in  other  directions. 

The  work  requires  considerable  trav¬ 
eling,  and  Mr.  Clunk  goes  anywhere 
without  sighted  guides,  using  trains 
and  street  cars.  In  Canada,  he  aver¬ 
aged  30,000  miles  a  year,  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  already  covered  half  the 
states  in  the  Union  in  half  a  year. 
Sighted  companionship  is  welcome,  if 
on  the  same  basis  as  given  a  sighted 
person,  but  more  for  company  than 
guidance. 

“Blind  labor  must  be  sold  on  a 
strictly  competitive  basis,”  he  says, 
“with  no  excuse  for  failure.  The  em¬ 
ployer  should  not  be  asked,  and  must 
not  be  permitted,  to  mix  charity  and 
production  because  of  blind  workers. 
Man’s  field  of  opportunity  is  limited 


only  by  his  mentality  and  energy,  not 
by  physical  imperfections.  Our  job  is 
to  assume  and  maintain  responsibility 
for  results  where  blind  workers  are 
employed,  and  to  relieve  the  employer 
of  any  concern  about  discipline,  liabil- 
•  ity,  removal  and  other  details.” 

On  the  job,  Mr.  Clunk  has  demon¬ 
strated  as  many  as  forty  different 
kinds  of  production  work  in  a  day, 
involving  drill  presses,  milling  ma¬ 
chines,  grinders,  spot  electric  welding, 
turret  lathes,  broaching,  reaming  and 
all  kinds  of  assembly.  From  his  radio 
building,  in  early  days,  when  every 
listener  built  his  own  set,  he  got  in¬ 
terested  in  wood  working,  and  then 
metal  working.  At  home,  in  the  cellar, 
he  has  a  hobby  shop  with  circular  saw, 
lathe,  drill  press,  sanding  drum  and 
disk,  mortising  tools,  grinders,  taps, 
dies  and  so  on. 

“My  family  says  it  produces  only 
noise  and  sawdust,”  he  adds,  “but  they 
use  the  coffee  tables,  bedside  tables, 
footstools  and  toys  that  come  out 
of  it.” 

He  likes  good  books,  and  also  music, 
though  not  a  musician,  and  insists  that 
he  is  just  a  lazy  person  who  is  too 
dumb  to  know  when  to  quit. 

“I  have  found  that  loafing  is  more 
work  than  work,”  he  says,  “like  to  see 
results,  and  am  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
excuses  that  folks  give  for  not  getting 
results.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  physi¬ 
cal  handicap  should  be  permitted  to 
warp  every  thought  and  deed,  and  like 
to  get  a  kick  out  of  making  sighted 
people  forget  that  I  am  a  little  differ¬ 
ent.  I  like  good,  honest,  constructive 
criticism,  but  have  to  work  like  the 
devil  to  get  it.  I  make  my  full  share 
of  mistakes,  do  not  try  to  please  every¬ 
body,  for  that  is  impossible,  and  do 
not  deserve,  or  take  credit,  for  un¬ 
usual  ability  or  stamina.” 


*  * 


FEDERATED  CLUBS  ASSIST 
IN  BRAILLE  BIBLE  WORK 

By  MRS.  DORSEY  M.  McBRIDE 

State  Chairman  of  Bible  Literature 
California  Federation  of  'Women’s  Clubs 


THE  Division  of  Bible  Literature 
is  a  new  division  in  the  State  de¬ 
partmental  activities  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
being  inaugurated  in  the  present 
I  administration  by  Mrs.  Duncan  Stew- 
I  art  Robinson,  the  president. 

To  me  was  given 
the  privilege  of  initi¬ 
ating  this  beautiful 
division  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  work  of  this 
great  organization. 

For  the  two  years 
previous,  I  had  served 
as  chairman  of  Bible 
Literature  in  the  Los 
Angeles  District,  one 
of  the  six  districts 
into  which  the  State 
is  divided,  this  being 
the  only  district,  how- 
ever,  to  include  a 
Bible  department  up 
;  to  that  time. 

It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  work 
of  the  Braille  Bible 
Society  was  brought  to  my  immediate 
and  personal  attention.  Attending  a 
club  Bible  program,  I  heard  Miss  Mari¬ 
anne  Garver,  executive  secretary  of  the 
1  Society,  speak  of  its  work.  She  spoke 
that  day  of  requests  for  over  3,000  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Braille — 
from  blind  people  the  world  over — and 
the  need  for  funds  to  make  their  ful¬ 
fillment  possible. 


Feeling  definitely  that  here  was  a 
most  worthy  endeavor  and  one  in 
which  the  clubs  of  the  district  might 
have  a  part,  I  brought  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Bible  Conference — that  fine 
group  of  women  representing  many  of 
the  clubs  as  chairmen  of  their  Bible 

sections.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  idea  with 
loving  enthusiasm 
and  many  of  the 
Bible  sections  made 
it  their  objective  to 
supply  one  or  more 
volumes  of  the  Bible 
to  some  blind  person. 

It  was  a  joy  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  for  the  Braille 
Bible  Society  before, 
in  the  interest  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency,  it 
was  merged  with  the 
Braille  Institute  of 
America ;  and  I  still 
feel  keenly  the  desire 
to  aid  the  blind  in 
securing  Bibles. 
Through  my  association  with  the  men 
and  women  heading  this  organization, 
I  am  assured  of  their  unselfish  service 
— their  sincerity  and  integrity;  as  well 
as  that  of  the  many  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  sponsoring  this  work. 

Now  my  work  sends  me  up  and 
down  the  State  and  I  am  enabled  at 
times  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the 
Braille  Institute.  I  find  the  same  lov- 
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in g  desire  to  aid  and  many  of  the  clubs 
are  contributing  funds  to  apply  on  the 
purchase  of  Braille  Bibles.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  gratified  when  the  Junior 
Membership,  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  made  the  Braille 
Bible  their  project  for  the  current  year. 

Recently  the  Juniors  of  the  La  Cres- 
centa  Woman’s  Club  donated  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  benefit  barn  dance  to 
the  Braille  Institute.  The  clubs  in 
Stanislaus  County,  through  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Bradbury,  Bible  Chairman,  also  sent  a 
generous  check  for  this  cause,  as  did 
the  Junior  Women’s  Club  at  Williams. 
Contributions  were  also  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays  from  the  Burbank 


Junior  Woman’s  Club,  Huntington 
Park  Ebell,  Juniors,  Palms  Woman’s 
Club,  Juniors,  Cosmos  Club  of  San 
Fernando,  Culver  City  Junior  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club  and  Junior  Auxiliary  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Eagle 
Rock.  All  these  contributions  were 
received  just  before  Christmas  and  en¬ 
abled  the  Institute  to  send  out  several 
volumes  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  blind 
for  gifts — thus  bringing  light  and  joy 
to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
dwell  in  physical  darkness. 

I  am  sure  the  clubs  rejoice  in  having 
a  part  in  this  worthy  endeavor,  just  as 
I  do  in  the  humble  service  I  may  have 
rendered. 


BRAILLE 

By  SUZANNE  CLINE 

(Reprinted  from  The  Magazine  of  Sigma  Chi, 
November  1938) 


IT’S  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  endure  blindness . 
That  was  Milton’s  apt  summation. 
And  the  loss  of  physical  sight  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  really  called  for  endurance 
in  its  true  meaning — mental  hardship, 
pain,  distress.  Through  the  brilliant 
genius  of  Louis  Braille,  who  in  France 
in  1829  developed  a  simplified  dot  sys¬ 
tem  which  bears  his  name ;  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  work  of  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
who  established  the  Universal  Braille 
Press  in  Los  Angeles  (  later  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica),  and  of  Sigma  Chi’s  Robert  A. 
Odell,  president  of  the  Institute,  the 
lives  of  those  whose  physical  sight  is 
gone  have  been  made  not  only  im¬ 
measurably  brighter  but  productively 
useful. 

There  are  two  other  distinguished 
Sigma  Chis  whose  untiring  efforts  in 
this  worthy  cause  deserve  our  highest 


commendation.  One  of  them  is  that 
lovable  joy-spreading  75  -  year  -  young 
Burr  McIntosh  (Lafayette  ’84)  who  is 
the  publicity  director  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute.  The  other  is  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  president,  Dr. 
Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid  (Arizona  ’04) 
who  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Board. 

We  liked  Roy  Abner  Foster’s  article 
“No  Lights  Mean  Go”  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Rob  Wagner9 s  Script 
and  are  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  a 
few  of  his  paragraphs: 

“When  it  is  late  in  the  night  and  the 
signal  lights,  which  mean  safe  driving, 
are  turned  off,  only  a  stupid  driver 
would  stop.  A  real  driver  would  ex¬ 
ercise  caution  and  keep  going. 

“J.  Robert  Atkinson  never  has  been 
a  stupid  driver.  Ever  since  his  lights 
went  out,  he  has  continued  moving 
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forward.  In  1912  he  was  punching  cat- 
tie  in  Montana  when  it  happened.  The 
ranch  gang  lost  a  good  cow-poke;  he 

lost  his  physical 
sight;  and  the 
world  gained 
the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc. 

“Its  destiny 
seems  rather 
secure  in  the 
hands  of  such  a 
Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  as:  Robert 
A.  Odell,  pres¬ 
ident;  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  vice- 
president  and 
managing  director;  John  W.  Tapley, 
secretary;  Arthur  L.  Sonderegger, 
treasurer;  P.  A.  BeHannesey,  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Collier,  Cecil  L.  Whitehead, 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes. 

“For  sourpussitis  a  visit  to  this  cor¬ 
poration  located  at  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue  in  Los  Angeles  is  recom¬ 
mended.  .  .  .  Somehow  a  guest  soon 
forgets  that  about  half  the  workers 
in  this  place  are  blind.  One  is  taken 
into  a  shop  where  they  print  the 
New  Moon ,  The  Braille  Mirror ,  Light , 
and  a  great  number  of  other  things. 
In  all,  about  20,000  words  a  day  are 
printed  in  Braille. 

“The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Braille  typewriter.  It  has  only  six 
keys  as  Braille  is  composed  of  six 
raised  dots,  two  rows  of  three  each, 
vertically  paralleling  each  other.  Sixty- 
three  combinations  can  be  had  from 
these  six  dots. 

“There  are  three  principal  aims  for 
the  Institute  for  the  next  year:  To  get 
the  Braille  typewriter,  which  was  in¬ 
vented  here,  financed  and  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  to  see  that  every  blind  person 


can  become  the  owner  of  a  Braille  dic¬ 
tionary;  and  to  raise  over  $100,000  for 
a  new  building.  To  do  this  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  lean  heavily  on  the  publicity 
director,  none  other  than  Burr  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Even  Hollywood  superlatives 
are  not  up  to  the  job  of  describing  the 
inspirational  talk  and  contagious  en¬ 
ergy  of  this  Big  Fellow.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  has  another  75  years  to  spread 
his  happy  philosophy. 

“Everyone  knows  at  least  one  blind 
person,  and  would  give  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  have  his  physical  sight  re¬ 
stored;  yet  how  many  take  the  trouble 
to  share  the  light  which  is  theirs?  Go 
by  and  pick  that  one  up  some  time; 
take  a  drive  and  describe  just  what  you 
see.  Mobility  is  the  problem.”  .  .  . 

The  Braille  Institute’s  founder,  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  as  aforesaid,  lost  his 
sight  after  reaching  maturity.  It  is  his 
tireless  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
that  has  made  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  what  it  is  and  has  been  a 
great  inspiration  to  all  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the 
work  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Robert  A. 

Odell  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr. 

A  t  k  i  n  s  o  n’s 
work  and  was  a 
charter  member 
of  the  Braille 
Institute  when 
it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated.  He  has 
been  on  its 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  since  its  inception  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
six  years.  The  Board  of  Trustees  con¬ 
sists  of  business  and  professional  men 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Gifts  and  Bequests 

Through  the  years,  since  1919,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Universal  Braille  Press  as  an  unincor¬ 
porated,  philanthropic  agency  devoted 
to  the  literary  welfare  of  the  blind,  we 
have  received  many  gifts  and  bequests 
which  have  meant  much  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  on  a  permanent 
basis.  In  addition,  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  received  from  year  to  year  have 
meant  more  in  broadening  our  welfare 
work  for  the  blind,  than  the  contribu¬ 
tors  can  ever  fully  appreciate. 

It  seems  fitting  as  we  enter  another 
year  in  this  welfare  service,  to  count 
our  blessings  and  the  benefits  to  the 
blind  resulting  therefrom  by  recount¬ 
ing  a  few  bequests  and  donations  re¬ 
ceived  which,  together  with  every  con¬ 
tribution,  however  small,  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  gain  recognition,  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  as  an 
agency  adequately  equipped  and  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  to  cope  intelligently 
with  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  adult  blind. 

The  reader  will  recognize  at  once 
that  to  mention  all  who  have  helped,' 
both  morally  and  financially,  through 
a  period  of  twenty  years  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  space  available  here. 
Therefore,  we  earnestly  hope  that  in 


mentioning  only  a  few  bequests  and 
donations  of  many  who  might  be  re¬ 
corded,  no  one  of  the  hundreds  unmen¬ 
tioned  will  feel  slighted. 

First,  among  some  we  feel  disposed 
to  mention,  is  the  bequest  in  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Eleanor  V.  Ball, 
deceased,  of  $1,000.  This  bequest  was 
received  in  1925,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  distribution  to  the  blind 
of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half.  In  addition,  Miss  Ball 
made  provision  in  her  will  for  the 
placement  of  14  complete  Braille  Bibles 
in  public  reading  rooms  where  they 
might  be  borrowed  or  read  by  the 
blind. 

Other  bequests  have  been  received 
from  the  will  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Fricke, 
deceased,  in  the  amount  of  $500;  from 
Dr.  Leonora  M.  Hutchins,  deceased, 
$1,000;  from  Martha  O.  George,  $100 
to  be  used  in  distributing  Braille  Bi¬ 
bles  free  to  the  blind;  and  last,  but  in 
nowise  least,  a  bequest  from  the  will 
of  Emma  A.  Bailey,  deceased,  the  first 
ratable  distribution  of  which  was 
$5,500,  the  second  $2,400,  the  third 
$500.  In  addition,  we  are  receiving 
substantial  monthly  royalties  from  oil 
holdings,  which  were  also  a  part  of 
the  bequest. 

A  very  recent  gift  consists  of  125 
acres  of  land  near  Newhall,  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  which  a  deed  of  conveyance 
was  generously  turned  over  to  us  by 
the  owner  Mrs.  Adelia  B.  Dickey. 
Our  Board  of  Trustees  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  manage  this  property,  or  the  sale 
of  it,  in  a  way  that  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  many  blind  beneficiaries,  and 
thereby  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
donor  in  conveying  this  property  to 
the  Braille  Institute  during  her  life¬ 
time. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  this 
acreage  is  the  fact  that  the  first  oil 
refinery  in  California,  established  in 
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1879,  is  located  on  a  corner  adjoining 
a  portion  of  this  land.  The  hope  is 
therefore  entertained  that  there  still 
may  be  some  oil  left  in  that  district 
which  may  be  developed  in  a  way  that 
will  mean  substantial  royalties  to  the 
Braille  Institute  and  thus  figuratively 
enable  the  Institute  to  oil  the  trou¬ 
bled  waters  and  the  rugged  trails  for 
thousands  of  blind  persons  in  their 
struggle  for  social  and  economic  se¬ 
curity. 

Obviously,  it  is,  of  course,  more  than 
probable  that  the  land  is  valuable  only 
as  a  real  estate  project.  But  because 
we  are  anxious  that  the  donor’s  gift 
may  mean  to  the  blind  all  and  even 
more  than  she  anticipated  when  con¬ 
veying  the  property  to  us,  we  wish  to 
dispose  of  this  acreage  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  To  this  end,  our 
members  and  contributors,  and  read¬ 
ers  of  Light  are  urged  to  help. 

+ 

Clubs  Help 

The  interest  being  shown  in  the 
Bible  activity  of  the  Braille  Institute 
by  the  Federated  Clubs  of  California, 
as  mentioned  in  Mrs.  McBride’s  article 
on  Page  7,  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  staff. 

The  help  of  other  groups  is  also  a 
source  of  satisfaction  at  this  time, 
contributions  having  been  received 
from  several  unique  organizations. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter  No.  2,  Interna¬ 
tional  Footprint  Association,  Sheriff 
Eugene  Biscailuz,  president,  sent  a  gen¬ 
erous  contribution  to  furnish  white 
canes.  Interest  in  this  fund  was  stim¬ 
ulated  by  remarks  of  Earl  C.  Houk, 
adjudicator  for  the  blind  of  the  County 
Department  of  Charities. 

The  Speak  Easies,  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women,  interested  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  sent  a  contri¬ 
bution  through  its  secretary,  Grayce 
Bangs;  and  the  Bit  and  Bridle  Club, 
women’s  riding  club,  took  out  a  mem¬ 


bership  in  the  name  of  its  president, 
Edith  Gray  Kritner. 

In  some  instances  these  contribu¬ 
tions  came  from  the  treasury  of  the 
clubs  and  the  members  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  additional 
donations.  In  either  case,  the  interest 
of  these  groups  indicates  the  interest 
of  the  members,  which  is  very  grati¬ 
fying. 

♦ 

Braille  Primer 

A  new  Braille  primer,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  self-instruction  of  the  blind 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sighted,  has 
been  published  by  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America.  It  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  explanation  of  the  Braille 
system  in  Boston  Line  Letter  which 
may  be  read  by  the  sighted ;  and  there 
is  also  an  ink  print  explanation  to  as¬ 
sist  sighted  friends  or  relatives  in 
instructing  the  blind  pupil. 

This  Grade  One  primer  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  substitute  for  personal  in¬ 
struction  by  teachers  duly  qualified, 
where  such  instruction  is  organized 
and  sustained  by  public  or  private 
agencies.  To  the  blind  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  where  personal  in¬ 
struction  is  not  possible  or  in  urban 
communities  where  such  instruction  is 
not  furnished,  the  primer  will  afford 
easy  steps  toward  the  mastery  of 
Braille  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who 
visit  the  homes  of  the  blind  as  per¬ 
sonal  instructors  will  find  that  the 
primer  facilitates  their  work,  with  the 
help  of  the  sighted  between  visits. 

The  publication  of  a  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  primer  and  a  Grade  Two  primer 
are  contemplated  also.  After  master¬ 
ing  the  Grade  One  primer,  the  sight¬ 
less  pupil  should  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  higher  grades,  nor  should  it 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  assisted  by 
someone  with  sight. 
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Reader  Preference  in  Grades  of  Braille 

By  A.  T.  HUNT 


MOST  discussions  of  the  relative 
values  of  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  and  Grade  Two  (Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two)  are  based 
wholly  or  principally  on  a  comparison 
of  the  two  grades,  stressing  the  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  rather  than  their  value  to 
and  use  by  blind  readers.  It  is  not  the 
intention  here  to  discuss  either  grade 
as  detached  from  its  use,  but  rather  to 
present  such  facts  as  may  bear  on  the 
subject  from  the  broader  standpoint 
of  the  blind  readers  themselves. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half,  adopted  in 
the  United  States  in  1917,  consists  of 
the  British  Braille  alphabet  and  44  of 
the  one-cell  contractions  contained  in 
the  existing  British  Braille.  Its  use 
as  the  standard  type  by  the  adult  blind 
became  widespread,  so  that  by  1934 
the  libraries  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
United  States  reported  approximately 
half  their  stock  as  being  in  this  grade. 

From  1905  to  1932,  the  standard  in 
England  was  a  Braille,  a  system  more 
highly  contracted  than  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  containing  145  more  contrac¬ 
tions  and  abbreviations  than  the  latter 
system. 

In  1932,  a  new  system,  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  was 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Nine  of  the  original  con¬ 
tractions  in  the  British  system  were 
dropped  and  five  added,  leaving  the 
new  system  with  185  contractions  and 
abbreviations.  A  few  other  minor 
changes  were  made  in  the  British  sys¬ 
tem.  American  Braiilists  decided  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  capital  sign, 
which  the  British  did  not  use  in  gen¬ 
eral  literature. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half  is  written  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  syllable  struc¬ 
ture  of  words  is  retained.  For  this  rea¬ 


son,  and  because  the  system  is  other¬ 
wise  such  as  to  make  it  possible, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  rules  are  not 
subject  to  varied  interpretations,  with 
the  result  that  literature  in  the  grade 
from  the  different  presses  is  uniformly 
written.  In  addition,  there  seems  little 
likelihood  of  future  changes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  As  a  result  of  the  above  and  its 
relative  simplicity,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  when  once  mastered  is  a  facile 
medium  of  tactile  reading  that  permits 
the  maximum  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  import  of  the  text  rather  than  its 
form  in  Braille. 

Grade  Two  is  not  syllabified.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  feature  and  the 
complicated  rules  governing  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  grade,  the  same  word  may 
and  does  appear  in  more  than  one  form. 
This  is  true  also  of  word  roots.  In 
addition,  Grade  Two  includes  contrac¬ 
tions  and  abbreviations  so  infrequently 
encountered  that  their  value  in  saving 
space  is  almost  nil  and  their  hindrance 
to  the  average  reader  may  be  consid¬ 
erable.  As  an  extreme  example,  a 
study  of  a  variety  of  texts  totalling 
91,564  words  disclosed  one  word  sign 
in  Grade  Two  occurring  five  times. 
Six  abbreviations  in  the  system  did  not 
occur  at  all.  The  result  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  is  that  the  Grade  Two  reader 
must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
context  to  understand  his  Braille,  and 
must  frequently  give  such  attention  to 
the  Braille  itself  as  to  detract  from  his 
concentration  on  the  textual  matter. 

Another  feature  of  Grade  Two  is 
its  apparent  present  instability.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  “The  New 
Beacon”  for  November  15,  1936,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London: 

“An  excellent  little  pamphlet  on 
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Standard  English  Braille  was  prepared 
jointly  by  America  and  England,  and 
although  the  much  discussed  Rule  34 
on  the  use  of  Contractions  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  vague  to  afford  reasonable  elas¬ 
ticity,  since  pronunciation  can  be  no 
sure  guide,  familiarity  with  ever-recur¬ 
ring  simple  contractions  has  made 
their  use  uniform  in  words  which 
would  certainly  be  open  to  criticism 
if  Rule  34  were  strictly  enforced.  Gen¬ 
eral  practice  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  will,  in  time,  call  for  a  joint  revi¬ 
sion  of  our  present  book  of  rules,  but 
when  that  time  comes  the  task  will 
not  be  the  formidable  one  it  was  in 
1932,  and  we  feel  safe  in  predicting 
that  England  and  America  will  be  in 
complete  agreement,  both  countries 
having  one  object  of  improving  Stand- 
i  ard  English  Braille.” 

With  the  advent  of  Grade  Two  in 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  largest  publisher  of  books  for 
the  adult  blind,  dropped  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  almost  entirely  and  brought 
out  the  bulk  of  its  publications  in 
Grade  Two.  Many  other  publishers 
followed  suit,  a  notable  exception  be¬ 
ing  the  American  Red  Cross. 

However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
chief  objective  of  adopting  a  uniform 
type  among  English  speaking  peoples, 
the  interchange  of  Braille  literature  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  has  been  attained,  for  there 
has  been  but  slight  increase  in  an  inter¬ 
change  that  already  existed,  prior  to 
1932,  in  a  small  way. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Grade  Two 
has  whole-heartedly  been  adopted  by 
American  readers.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1937,  reports  19,039  volumes  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  books,  exclusive  of 
periodicals,  on  its  shelves  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  year  of  25,978  volumes 


in  this  grade.  During  the  same  period, 
4,779  volumes  of  Grade  Two  books,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  periodicals,  were  reported, 
with  a  circulation  of  3,812.  In  other 
words,  136  per  cent,  of  the  available 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  stock  circulated, 
and  but  80  per  cent,  of  the  Grade  Two 
stock.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  stock  in  Grade  Two 
was  in  general  of  more  recent  date  and 
somewhat  better  publicized  to  the 
blind  than  the  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
stock,  factors  which  would,  other 
things  being  equal,  create  more  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Grade  Two  stock. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  two 
types  of  books  above  shows  87  per 
cent,  of  the  total  circulation  as  being 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  this  should  be  so  must 
take  into  consideration  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Braille  reader  and  his  ability 
to  read. 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  blind  who  read  one 
or  more  types,  or  who  use  the  Talking 
Books,  and  who  are  members  of  one 
of  the  distributing  libraries  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  to  show 
what  portion  of  these  blind  read 
Braille ;  many  are  dependent  on  the 
Talking  Book,  Moon  type,  or  out¬ 
moded  types.  Some  idea  may  be  had 
by  the  following,  quoted  from  “Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States”,  by  Harry  Best: 

“Of  10,000  borrowers  from  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
(1928),  it  is  found  that  European 
braille  (British  Grade  One)  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  2.0  per  cent. ;  Revised  braille 
(Grade  One  and  a  Half),  by  72.6  per 
cent. ;  British  braille,  contracted 
(Grade  Two),  by  20.6  per  cent.;  Amer¬ 
ican  braille,  by  13.5  per  cent.;  New 
York  Point,  by  20.8  per  cent.;  and 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


Phillip  C.  Slack  of  Edmond,  Okla¬ 
homa,  has  been  blind  for  45  years,  and 
according  to  Virginia  Nelson  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  if  you 
know  of  any  person  anywhere  who  is 
more  successful  and  well-liked,  who 
leads  a  richer  life,  your  acquaintance  is 
a  very  exceptional  person  indeed. 

Mr.  Slack  lost  his  sight  when  a  boy 
15,  on  a  hunting  expedition  one  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  For  four  years  he  attended 
the  school  for  the  blind  at  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  After  several  years  spent 
in  Oregon,  he  purchased  a  bookstore 
in  Edmond,  and  there  he  has  been  ever 
since.  He  has  little  trouble  in  run¬ 
ning  his  business.  Has  his  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  distinguishing  money.  Coins 
are  no  trouble,  and  for  bills  he  uses 
paper  clips — one  clip  for  a  five,  two  on 
a  ten,  and  so  on  up  to  20.  No  clip  on 
a  one.  He  reads  Braille  and  uses  a 
Braille  writer  for  note-taking. 


A  young  blind  lawyer  from  Michi¬ 
gan  went  to  New  York  City  recently 
for  the  first  time  to  “see  the  sights.” 
A  day’s  tour  of  the  city  was  arranged 
for  La  Verne  Roberts  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  He 
had  very  definite  ideas  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do  in  the  short  time  allot¬ 
ted— a  ride  on  the  subway  and  the  ele¬ 
vated,  and  perhaps  on  top  of  the 
double-deck  bus.  This,  he  thought, 
would  give  him  an  idea  of  the  tallness 
of  the  buildings,  from  the  sound.  Most 
of  all  he  wanted  to  see  the  harbor  and 
ride  either  on  a  ferry  or  on  a  harbor 
tour  boat.  During  a  walk  through  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  to  the  zoo,  he  was  able  to 


identify  ducks  by  their  quacking  and 
pigeons  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings. 
He  inspected  the  zebra  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  llama’s  cage.  “I  notice  plen¬ 
ty  of  difference  between  the  smells,”  he 
said.  “The  zebra  is  much  stronger, 
and  smells  have  a  different  quality — 
it’s  very  difficult  to  describe.” 

Mr.  Roberts  suggested  to  Alan 
Blackburn  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  New  York  Fair  engage 
special  guides  for  blind  visitors,  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  promised  to  set  to  work 
on  the  idea  at  once. 


Besides  being  the  youngest  of  13 
children,  Helen  O’Connell  lost  her 
sight  when  she  was  13  years  of  age — 
and  her  education  seemed  doomed. 
However,  she  was  not  dismayed  and 
finished  high  school  only  to  find  her 
grades  too  low  to  permit  entrance  at 
Hunter  College.  Determined  to  go  to 
college  she  attended  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  then  entered 
Hunter,  where  she  completed  a  full 
college  course  in  three  and  a  half 
years  and  was  initiated  into  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  honorary  scholarship  frater¬ 
nity.  She  was  able  to  do  her  college 
work  through  the  help  of  readers  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State,  used  the  Talking 
Books  for  her  Shakespearean  classes 
and  took  class  notes  in  Braille.  For 
ten  years  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Blind  Players  Club,  a  dramatic 
group  in  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Twice  she 
acted  in  the  club’s  spring  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music. 
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When  Morris  Volovick,  58,  was  an 
8-day-old  baby  in  Russia,  a  practi¬ 
tioner,  drunk  with  vodka,  by  mistake 
poured  the  wrong  solution  in  his  eyes. 
Early  in  life  he  learned  the  Jewish 
prayer  book  by  heart,  attended  a 
music  conservatory,  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  studied  voice.  He  has  been 
singing  since  he  became  a  cantor  at 
the  age  of  14.  He  has  been  in  Amer¬ 
ica  37  years,  is  married  and  the  father 
of  five.  He  finds  happiness  in  his  life 
as  a  cantor  and  appeared  recently  at 
B’Nai  Jacob  Synagogue,  in  Omaha. 


A  blind  filling  station  operator — 
that’s  what  Harley  F.  Reiser,  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  is.  And  he’s  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it,  too.  True,  he  has  a  sighted 
assistant,  but  sometimes  Mr.  Reiser 
operates  the  station  alone.  On  such 
occasions,  should  you  drive  in  for  gas, 
oil,  air  in  the  tires,  you’d  get  them  all 
— and  a  clean  windshield  besides.  The 
electric  computing  pumps  on  the  gaso¬ 
line  tanks  are  equipped  with  bells  and 
each  ring  of  a  bell  tells  him  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  has  been  pumped.  He  has 
learned  that  it  takes  15  seconds  for  a 
quart  of  oil  to  drain  from  the  bottle 
and  can  easily  guess  that  time. 

Operating  a  filling  station  is  not  Mr. 
Reiser’s  only  accomplishment.  He  and 
Mrs.  Reiser,  who  is  also  blind,  are  rear¬ 
ing  two  children,  6  and  9  years  old. 
And  Mr.  Reiser  also  services  radios  and 
tunes  pianos. 


On  December  1,  1926,  Ned  F.  Smith, 
Detroit’s  blind  jurist,  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Wayne  County.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  January  1,  1935.  On 
April  1,  1935,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 


Court  of  the  City  of  Detroit  and  was 
re-elected  on  April  5,  1937,  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

The  Braille  system  has  played  an 
important  role  in  Judge  Smith’s  career, 
both  as  a  prosecutor  and  as  a  judge. 
Reporting  an  instance  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  prosecutor,  the  Detroit 


NED  F.  SMITH 


News  had  this  to  say :  “He  transcribed 
his  argument  to  the  court  in  the  Braille 
system  and  argued  the  case  master¬ 
fully  by  using  the  card  in  his  hand 
and  reading  the  raised  letters  as  he 
went  along.”  The  argument  proved 
successful  and  the  defendant  was 
bound  over  for  trial  before  a  jury. 


In  Oakland,  Illinois,  Charles  Maye 
earns  his  living  repairing  all  makes  of 
radios,  although  he  has  never  seen  one. 


•cj  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD 


American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  The  Eighteenth  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  July  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  of  Los  Angeles  for 
accommodations  for  the  convention. 
The  president  is  planning  the  program 
and  most  of  the  general  session  papers 
have  been  assigned.  Permanent  chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  sections  are  busy 
planning  interesting  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  within  the  groups.  Early  in 
March  a  tentative  program  will  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  final  program  will  be 
printed  by  June  1. 


Division  for  the  Blind ,  California . 
Under  the  California  law  providing  aid 
for  the  needy  blind,  the  Blind  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  is  at  present  giving  assistance  to 
approximately  6,000  blind  persons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  E.  Clair  Overholtzer, 
Chief  of  the  Division.  The  County, 
State  and  Federal  Government  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  aid. 

A  greatly  improved  physician’s  re¬ 
port  form  has  been  adopted  recently  for 
use  in  determining  eligibility.  Examina¬ 
tions  are  made  by  physicians  skilled  in 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the  fee  is  paid 
by  the  State. 

Notable  achievements  of  the  past 
year  have  been  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  Ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  and  the  employment  of  a  Con¬ 
sulting  Ophthalmologist  to  review  all 
physicians’  reports  of  eye  examinations. 


Perkins  Institution ,  Watertown , 
Massachusetts .  The  Hon.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of 


Perkins  and  actively  interested  in  its 
welfare,  has  been  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  On  December  6  a 
group  of  Perkins  pupils  took  part  in  a 
broadcast  introducing  The  Blind  Arti¬ 
sans  of  NeW  England.  Perkins  is  build¬ 
ing  up  a  promotional  program  to  assist 
blind  workers  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  find  opportunity  to  sell  their 
services.  Those  wishing  to  buy  blind- 
made  products  or  the  labor  of  blind 
piano  tuners,  chair  caners,  etc.,  may 
apply  to  the  office  at  133  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  where  they  will  be  given 
the  name  and  address  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  best  qualified  to  meet  their  needs. 

.  .  .  The  Music  Department  and  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  of  Perkins  have 
formed  a  Special  Order  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  which  will  Braille  music  to  order. 
The  Brailled  music  will  cost  the  same 
amount  as  the  ink  print  copies.  .  .  .  A 
new  booklet  entitled  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  SILENT  NIGHT  has  been  printed  I 
and  sent  to  those  interested  in  following 
the  activities  of  the  Deaf-Blind  De¬ 
partment. 


New  York  Association  for  the  Blind , 
New  York ,  N.  Y.  Blind  young  men, 
members  of  the  Dowfin  Club,  recently 
were  permitted  to  disregard  the  "Do 
Not  Touch”  signs  when  they  visited  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  at 
Radio  City. 

Stanley  Wartenberg,  totally  blind 
adult  advisor  of  the  club,  visited  the 
Museum  and  planned  the  tour.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  blind  boys  enjoyed  and 
benefited  as  much  as  a  sighted  group 
would.  They  used  a  special  kind  of 
telephone  into  which  they  spoke  and 
then  listened  to  their  voice  repeated. 
Only  their  sense  of  hearing  was  in- 
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volved.  Another  exhibit  which  put  a 
blind  boy  on  an  equal  basis  with  a 
sighted  person  was  the  "smelling  table,” 
requiring  only  the  sense  of  smell.  A 
button  is  pressed  and  an  indicated  odor 
is  blown  toward  the  visitor. 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of  other  exhib¬ 
its,  their  fingers  guided  them.  They 
were  able  to  form  mental  pictures  of 
such  exhibits  as  the  early  modes  of 
transportation — from  prairie  wagons  to 
Model  T  Fords.  Their  fingers  explored 
the  details  that  would  not  be  noticed 
by  a  casual  sighted  observer. 


Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind , 
Glens  Falls ,  N.  Y.  The  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  the  blind  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  tableaux  entitled  "Christmas  in 
Legend,  Nature  and  Reality”.  The 
story  of  the  first  Christmas  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  four  tableaux,  "The  Annun¬ 
ciation,”  "Shepherds  by  Fire,”  "Nativ¬ 
ity”  and  "Adoration  of  the  Wisemen.” 
Appropriate  carols  were  sung  and 
Christmas  customs  in  other  lands  were 
described.  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association,  which  sponsored  the 
party,  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  who  helped  in  making  it  a  success. 

American  Red  Cross ,  Washington , 
D.  C.  Braille  transcribing,  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  is  that  part  of  the  Service 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Library  which 
deals  with  the  transcribing,  rather  than 
the  circulation  of  books.  The  tran¬ 
scribing  is  performed  entirely  by  vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
>  working  through  local  chapters. 

More  than  200  Red  Cross  Chapters 
are  engaged  in  the  service.  Sighted  peo- 
i  pie  give  their  time  and  purchase  their 
own  equipment.  The  Chapter  to  which 
they  belong  pays  for  proof-reading  of 
'manuscript  presented  to  libraries.  The 
i  proof-reading  is  done  by  blind  persons 
who  are  trained  for  the  purpose. 


In  many  localities  there  are  now  cer¬ 
tified  transcribers,  that  is,  persons  who 
have  taken  the  course  in  Braille  and 
have  received  a  certificate.  These  fre¬ 
quently  serve  as  instructors  tor  local 
classes,  in  which  case  the  test  and  trial 
manuscript  only  are  sent  to  the  office 
in  Washington.  If  the  test  and  trial 
manuscript  prove  satisfactory,  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  awarded  a  Red  Cross  cer¬ 
tificate.  In  many  instances,  the  entire 
course  is  taken  by  correspondence  with 
the  Braille  Transcribing  Section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Proof-reading  is 
taught  by  correspondence  with  the  aid 
of  a  proof-reader’s  manual  in  Braille. 

Verpiont  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  S.  Cannon,  secretary  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sends  a  report  of  an  exhibit  at 
the  Fleming  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  showing  that  the  blind 
have  their  own  numerous  and  varied 
occupations.  It  is  the  first  exhibition 
for  blind  persons  ever  presented  there, 
or  probably  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
Magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  type 
were  displayed  5  also  games  for  blind 
children  and  many  kinds  of  handicraft, 
showing  the  great  skill  of  the  blind 
artisans.  The  museum  supplied  numer¬ 
ous  exhibits  from  its  own  displays,  in¬ 
cluding  a  collection  of  intricate  Orien¬ 
tal  carvings,  which  were  opened  for 
some  of  the  blind  visitors. 


To  the  Field:  To  make  this  section 
truly  representative  of  the  activities  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  we 
should  like  to  have  bulletins  and  items 
from  time  to  time  telling  what  you  are 
doing  that  would  be  of  interest  to  other 
workers  and  those  interested  in  blind 
welfare  generally. 

Light  is  issued  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  Your  contributions 
to  this  department  should  be  in  our 
office  not  later  than  the  26th  of  the 
month  preceding  publication. 
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READER  PREFERENCE 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Moon  type,  by  23.2  per  cent,  (by  some 
more  than  one  kind  being  availed  of).” 

These  figures,  however  useful,  might 
be  misleading  so  far  as  the  subject 
under  discussion  is  concerned  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  They  do  not  of  course 
indicate  the  degree  of  efficiency  with 
which  the  various  types  are  read,  nor 
to  what  degree  they  are  in  use.  And, 
in  common  with  all  such  figures,  they 
reflect  to  some  extent  the  amounts  of 
literature  available  in  the  various 
types. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  best 
available  test  of  reader  preference  is 
the  use  made  of  books  in  the  various 
types,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  stocks  given 
above,  and  that  even  this  use  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
literature  available  in  any  given  type. 

The  object  of  a  publisher  is  clearly 
to  furnish  the  selected  text  to  the 
reader  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  reader  and  the  financial 
policy  of  the  publisher,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  publishing  for  the  blind  is 
wholly  or  in  some  degree  subsidized. 
The  group  to  be  reached  and  the  use 
to  which  the  publication  is  to  be  put 
must  be  studied. 

For  example,  if  elderly  readers  are 
to  be  reached,  the  use  of  Moon  type 
may  be  indicated.  If  economy  is  of 
prime  importance  and  no  decrease  in 
volume  of  output  is  possible,  a  change 
from  Grade  One  and  a  Half  to  Grade 
Two  might  be  necessary.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  to  be  reached  is  to  be  as 
wide  as  possible,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  is  indicated,  for  the  use  of  this 
type  permits  use  by  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  readers  and  Grade  Two  read¬ 
ers  combined,  in  other  words,  by  the 
majority  of  the  reading  blind. 


BRAILLE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  organization  and  most  of 
them  have  served  a  good  many  years. 
In  Mr.  Odell’s  case,  he  is  a  lawyer  with 
the  firm  of  Tanner,  Odell  &  Taft  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  law  school  and 
has  practiced  law  since  1906.  It  was 
there  that  he  was  initiated  into  Alpha 
Upsilon  Chapter  of  Sigma  Chi. 

He  has  for  many  years  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  civic  affairs,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  public  schools. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  six  years  and  president 
for  four  years.  During  that  period 
Los  Angeles  experienced  its  greatest 
growth,  the  population  nearly  doubling 
in  five  years.  An  expansion  building 
equipment  program  produced  bond  is¬ 
sues  of  nearly  $60,000,000.  For  the 
past  ten  years  Mr.  Odell  has  also  been 
Southern  California  chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  on  Public  Schools 
Week  in  California  and  is  Past  Master 
of  Elysian  Masonic  Lodge,  32°  K.  K. 
C.  H.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  services  rendered  by 

the  Braille  Institute  under  the  classifi- 

# 

cation  of  social  welfare.  Their  files 
contain  hundreds  of  cases  but  day  in 
and  day  out  there  are  scores  of  simple 
inquiries,  made  by  the  blind  and  their 
friends,  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  It 
is  truly  a  monumental  task  and  to 
Sigma  Chis  Robert  A.  Odell,  Burr  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Rufus  von  KleinSmid,  and  the 
many  others  contributing  toward  the 
happiness  of  the  nation’s  estimated 
130,000  blind  population:  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Fraternity  are  proud  of 
your  contributions  and  of  the  progress 
being  made. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 

CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of . 

. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. . (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. - . ,  19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 


Signed  by  the  testat0.r  as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  J*is  last  Will  dated 
testatrix  her 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  request  and  in  ^1S  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
her  her 

have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


residing  at 
residing  at 
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HISTORY 


THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation’s 
blind.  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  on  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Braille  System,  and  with 
its  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
stands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  that  blind  benefactor,  Louis 
Braille,  whose  ingenuity  made  truly 
practical  the  publication  of  literature 
of  all  kinds  in  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

The  origin  of  the  Braille  Institute 
dates  back  to  1919,  when  an  un¬ 
incorporated,  philanthropic  institution 
known  as  “Universal  Braille  Press,” 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  literary  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  through  the  printing 
of  good  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
Braille,  was  established  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California. 

Its  founding  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  on  September  13,  1919, 

pledged  a  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  payable  $5,000  a  year.  The 
pledge  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  would  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  such  an  institution ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  project,  the  gift  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  stipulation  for  the  five 
years.  All  the  conditions  of  this  benev¬ 
olent  contract  were  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Between  the  years  1912  and  1919, 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  demonstrated  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  establish  a  printing  plant  for 
the  blind  by  transcribing  into  Braille 
by  hand  a  unique  library  of  scientific 
work,  consisting  of  more  than  960,000 
words,  bound  in  16  large  Braille  vol¬ 
umes,  prepared  for  his  own  use.  It 
was  this  accomplishment  that  inspired 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear  spontaneously 
to  offer  financial  assistance. 

Soon  the  benevolence  of  this  newly 
founded  publishing  plant  was  felt  by 
the  blind  of  the  nation  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  literary  service  rendered  by 
it  benefited  many  of  the  English-read- 
ing  blind  of  other  nations.  Gradually, 
the  demands  for  social  and  economic 
welfare  service  brought  the  conviction 
that  an  institution  founded  on  broader 
principles  was  the  need,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  was  chartered  on  September 
30,  1929. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  Braille  Institute  ranks  among 
the  nation’s  leading  institutions  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy,  thereby  affording 
an  outlet  for  the  benevolence  of  all  who 
wish  to  help  those  handicapped  by 
physical  blindness. 

Since  September  1919,  therefore,  the 
Braille  Institute  and  the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  its  incorporation  have  been 
rendering  social  and  economic  welfare 
service  to  the  adult  blind  in  California 
and  the  nation  to  the  extent  funds  per¬ 
mitted;  and  its  literary  service  has  en¬ 
riched  the  English-reading  blind  of  the 
world. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  work  of 
the  Braille  Institute  was  given  gen¬ 
erous  space  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  his  elaborate  work,  “California 
and  Californians,”  published  in  1932. 
Perhaps  more  gratifying  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  merited  recognition  as  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  in  work  for  the  blind  by 
the  editors  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


^uUdesidU  Paid 

As  we  enter  the  New  Year#  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  friends  who  have  made  possible  a  broadening  of  our  welfare 
service  to  those  handicapped  by  blindness. 

Would  that  we  might  share  with  all  just  a  few  of  the  letters  received  from  the 
blind  who  have  benefited  by  this  service.  If  all  of  our  friends  were  to  read  a  few 
of  these  touching  messages,  we  are  sure  they  would  feel  that  their  investment  in 
the  Braille  Institute  is  returning  to  them  substantial  spiritual  dividends. 

The  members  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  at  their  annual  meeting 
March  1,  1938,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  among  other  things  two 
major  projects,  with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  pushed  to  completion  during 
the  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  funds  made  possible.  They  were: 

1.  Publication  in  Braille  of  G.  6c  C.  Merriam's  Webster's  Students  dictionary; 

2.  Manufacture  of  Braille  typewriters,  a  portable  model  and  a  standard  model. 

On  December  30,  the  plates  for  the  dictionary,  a  joint  project  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  were  completed. 

At  intervals,  lack  of  funds  necessitated  suspending  work  on  the  dies  and  tools 
for  the  typewriter.  But  for  this,  they  too,  would  have  been  completed. 

The  dictionary  forms  32  volumes,  and  a  reference  handbook.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  first  edition  will  approximate  $96  per  set.  Obviously  few  of  the  blind 
can  pay  this  price.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  what  the  blind  can  afford  to  pay.  Ultimately,  our  goal  is  to  market  this 
dictionary,  in  32  volumes,  to  blind  readers  at  a  price  on  a  parity  with  that  paid  by 
the  sighted  for  the  same  work  in  letterpress,  which  is  approximately  $4. 

Our  immediate  goal,  however,  is  $1  a  volume,  or  $32  per  set,  as  a  special  price 
to  the  blind. 

Funds  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  typewriter,  are  therefore  urgently  needed. 
Will  you  please  do  what  you  can  to  help  complete  these  two  projects  immediately? 
The  attached  contribution  card  is  for  your  convenience. 

Contributions  and  Memberships  are  deductible  from  Income  Tax. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  California 

I  enclose  herewith  $ . _w.. . as  my  contribution  to  assist  in 

financing —  ,  5 ■■ 

□  The  dictionary  in  Braille 

□  The  manufacture  of  the 
Braille  typewriter 

□  Blind  Welfare  where 
most  needed. 
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Rabbits  Pay  For  This  Blind  Boy’s  Education! 

By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


THE  orange-grower  laughed.  “Oh, 
you  mean  the  blind  boy  with  the 
rabbits!  Yes,  go  right  along  to 
the  last  house — he’s  got  a  half  a’  acre 
of  rabbits  there!” 

And  in  two  minutes  we  were  talking 
to  Archie  King  himself,  just  as  he 
started  to  feed,  maybe  not  a  half-acre 
of  rabbits,  but  certainly  a  lot  of  them, 
more  than  a  hundred  New  Zealand 
white  mothers,  with  their  young  ones, 
and  buck  rabbits,  chickens,  ducks  and 
goats. 

Archie  King  lives  with  his  parents 
in  the  La  Habra  section  of  Southern 
California,  south  of  Los  Angeles.  La 
Habra  is  famous  for  its  oranges,  es¬ 
pecially  navels,  and  its  lemons,  avo¬ 
cados,  papayas  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  including  citron  —  the  candied 
citron  of  fruit  cake,  which  doesn’t 
grow  candied,  of  course,  but  gets  that 
way  later,  by  a  special  and  better  La 
Habra  process. 

Archie  King  is  twenty-two,  and  has 
been  blind  eight  years,  following  sick¬ 
ness  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  rabbit 
raising  is  paying  his  expenses  through 
junior  college,  and  may  later  help  him 
through  the  University  of  California. 

He  was  born  in  a  Missouri  town 
called  Competition,  and  maybe  there’s 
something  in  that  name.  His  family 
moved  to  California  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  the  Kings  live  in  a  small 
cottage  under  a  grove  of  walnut  trees, 


and  since  he  became  ambitious  to  get 
a  college  education,  it  has  been  nec- 
e  s  s  a  r  y  for  him  to  finance  his  own 
schooling. 

Today,  Archie  King  attends  Fuller¬ 
ton  Junior  College,  reached  by  the 
school  bus  that  passes  the  door,  and  is 
specializing  in  philosophy  and  social 
science,  with  a  view  to  social  welfare 
work. 

Back  of  the  house,  under  the  wal¬ 
nuts,  you  see  several  long  rows  of 
home-made  rabbit  hutches,  set  up  on 
legs,  with  wire  floors,  sides  and  roofs, 
and  galvanized  iron  for  protection 
against  sun  and  rain. 

“They  don’t  look  very  ornamental,” 
Archie  says,  “and  are  far  from  making 
a  good  working  plant.  I’d  like  a  build¬ 
ing,  under  a  roof,  with  plenty  of  win¬ 
dows  for  ventilation,  and  well-made 
hutches  inside.  But  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  my  rabbits  pay  as  I  went 
along,  and  earn  profit. 

“As  opportunities  offer,  I  add  better 
breeding  animals  to  my  herd,  and  now 
have  some  good  does  and  bucks.  When 
I  have  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
does,  and  own  some  animals  that  can 
take  prizes,  that  will  be  tops,  and 
about  as  many  as  I  can  take  care  of.” 

It  seems  that  no  books  about  rabbit 
raising  have  yet  been  put  into  Braille, 
although  Archie  says  that  rabbits  are 
better  for  blind  people  than  chickens, 
about  which  there  are  several  Braille 
books. 
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“Rabbits  are  more  easily  caught  and 
handled  than  chickens,”  he  explains.  A 
sightless  person  can  feel  their  points 
and  condition,  and  tell  when  they  are 
not  thriving. 

“But  rabbits  will  bite !  I  use  my  left 
hand  as  much  as  possible  in  feeding 
and  handling  them,  because  I  must 
keep  my  right  in  shape  for  Braille 
reading.” 

*  *  * 

You  follow  him  around  as  he  opens 
doors,  feels  the  different  animals,  and 
pours  in  cupfuls  of  little  green  pellets, 
which  are  the  feed.  They  look  like 
peas,  but  much  more  wrinkled,  and  are 
compounded  of  things  rabbits  like,  and 
thrive  on. 

“They  are  easier  to  handle  than  al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  other  rough  feed,”  he 
tells  you,  “and  are  highly  concentrated 
— rabbits  seem  to  like  living  on  pills!” 

And  as  he  goes  along,  he  comments 
on  each  hutch. 

“This  doe  has  been  off  her  feed  for 
several  days,  but  she  is  a  good  type — 
feel  her  shoulders  and  back.  And  this 
mother  ate  the  ears  off  her  young  ones 
when  they  were  only  a  few  days  old — 
she  liked  the  taste  of  the  ink  we  use  to 
tattoo  their  ears,  I  think,  but  they 


don’t  seem  to  miss  their  ears,  and  are 
as  well-grown  for  their  age  as  any 
rabbits.  Here  is  a  fine  buck — he  has  a 
pedigree,  and  is  bringing  up  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  my  herd.” 

Each  doe  raises  an  average  of  four 
litters  yearly,  six  to  eight  young  ones 
to  the  litter,  and  at  two  months  old  the 
young  are  ready  to  market  for  meat. 
The  fur  also  has  some  value.  Meat 
rabbits  are  sold  mostly  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  door,  who  come  in  their 
cars,  and  about  seventy-five  rabbits 
weekly  are  the  average  through  the 
year. 

But  Archie’s  goal  is  prize-winning 
rabbits,  which  will  mean  good  prices 
for  breeding  animals  —  a  goal  still 
some  distance  in  the  future. 

If  you  think  he  was  born  with  some 
special  genius  for  rabbits,  then  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  mastered  their  whole 
technique  after  loosing  his  sight,  dur¬ 
ing  one  year  when  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  go  to  school. 

Besides  information  gained  from 
rabbit  journals  and  books,  read  to  him, 
he  visited  the  state  rabbit  experiment 
station  at  Fontana,  and  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  studied  fine-bred  animals,  as  well 
as  model  hutches,  afterwards  making 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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FINE-BRED  RABBITS  HAVE  BEEN  A  STUDY  OF  ARCHIE  KING 


SOUND  BASEBALL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  R.  V.  CHANDLER 

Superintendent  State  of  California  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 


IT  IS  MY  opinion  that  some  form 
of  recreational  activity  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  any  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  This 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Oakland,  California,  where, 
during  the  past  year,  a  soft  base  ball 
game  was  devised  to  be  played  by 
sound.  Two  teams,  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty-one  to  sixty-two  years, 
were  organized  and  became  members 
of  The  Amateur  Softball  Association 
of  America. 

These  two  teams,  known  as  the 
“TIGERS”  and  the  “BEARS”  have 
been  fully  equipped  with  attractive, 
regulation  soft-ball  uniforms,  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors  and  present  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  colorful  picture  in  action. 

Some  of  our  players  had  never 
played  baseball  and  some  had  never 
seen  the  game.  Through  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  systematic  training  pro¬ 
gram  a  very  high  grade  game  of  ball 
has  been  developed.  Even  though  I 
was  enthusiastic  at  the  progress  our 
players  made  during  their  training  pe¬ 
riod,  their  advancement  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  the  game  was  beyond  my 
expectations.  This  is  better  illustrated 
by  explaining  that  in  the  original  game 
the  bases  were  twenty-seven  feet 
apart.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  exterid  the  distance  between 
bases  to  thirty-three  feet  as  the  play¬ 
ers  rapidly  gained  so  much  confidence 
and  speed  and  became  very  proficient 
at  running  the  bases. 

Sound  baseball  is  played  on  the  reg¬ 
ulation  indoor  ball  diamond.  Each  of 
the  bases  is  sounded,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd, 
with  a  different  toned  buzzer,  and 
home  base  with  a  bell. 


All  of  the  fielders  are  placed  on  a 
kneeling  pad  placed  five  feet  in  back  of 
the  base  path  between  1st  and  2nd  and 
2nd  and  3rd  base  line.  The  team  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  players,  nine  of  whom  are 
placed  in  the  field.  The  tenth  man  is 
the  catcher,  and  should  have  partial 
vision.  The  pitcher,  with  sight,  is  the 
eleventh  man  in  the  field,  pitching  to 
his  own  team,  but  being  ineligible  to 
play  for  outs  he  is  not  considered  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  team. 

A  size  16"  ball,  with  jinglers  inside 
for  sound,  is  rolled  to  the  batter,  who 
uses  an  outdoor  hockey  stick  for  a  bat. 
When  the  batter  hits  a  “fair  ba'.l,”  he 
walks  to  first  base  on  the  base  path. 
The  blind  fielder  intercepts  the  ball 
and  rolls  it  across  the  base  line  in  front 
of  the  runner  or  across  the  base  before 
the  runner  reaches  the  base,  which 
constitutes  an  “out.”  In  many  cases 
“double  outs”  are  made  by  cutting  off 
two  runners  on  the  same  play. 

A  “fair  ball”  must  go  within  the 
fielding  range  of  the  blind  fielders.  A 
batsman  who  knocks  the  ball  in  the 
air  over  the  fielder’s  head  is  allowed 
only  one  base.  A  ball  which  goes  be¬ 
tween  the  fielders  on  the  ground,  and 
is  not  touched  by  the  fielders,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  two-base  hit. 

The  umpire,  who  operates  the 
switch  box,  controls  the  sound  system 
and  pushes  the  button  that  indicates 
to  the  batsman  that  it  is  a  fair  ball, 
also  giving  the  runners  and  the  field¬ 
ers  the  location  of  the  bases. 

This  game  has  not  only  served  as  a 
recreation  to  those  playing  but  has 
stimulated  an  interest  among  the  non¬ 
playing  residents  of  our  Home,  both 
men  and  women.  Their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  was  best  demonstrated  by 
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their  chartering,  on  several  occasions, 
at  their  own  expense,  busses  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  teams  on  trips  away  from  the 
Home. 

Games  have  been  at  the  California 
State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  State  Institutions.  One  of 
our  outstanding  games  was  played 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge  at  Stockton,  California,  where 
the  two  teams  played  at  a  night  game 
before  the  largest  crowd  ever  attend¬ 
ing  a  night  game. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demon¬ 
strations  made  was  the  blindfolding  of 
a  team  of  sighted  players  to  play 
against  a  blind  team  which  had  been 
trained  to  play  by  sound.  This  demon¬ 
stration  emphasized  the  handicap  of 
immediate  loss  of  eye  sight  and  clearly 
indicated  the  ability  of  a  blind  person 
to  overcome  this  handicap  if  given  the 
training  and  opportunity  to  do  so. 


The  two  teams  from  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  have  fea¬ 
tured  in  three  news  reels  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  national  publicity  through  the 
press  and  radio.  Beginning  in  the 
month  of  April  our  teams  will  play  a 
demonstration  game  once  a  month  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition  on  Treasure  Island.  Through  the 
publicity  they  have  received,  we  have 
had  some  seventy  requests  from  in¬ 
terested  clubs,  groups  and  blind  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  information 
concerning  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  this  game  and  instructions  for  the 
construction  of  the  field  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  same. 

Additional  copies  of  the  rules  and 
drawings  of  the  mechanical  equipment 
necessary  are  available  without  cost 
to  any  group  or  blind  organization  and 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Braille  Institute  of  America 


PURSUANT  to  call,  the  members 
of  the  Braille  Institute  ol  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  met  in  annual  session 
March  13,  1939  in  the  office  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reviewing  the  activities  for  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
1938,  and  to  elect  a  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  persons,  all  incum¬ 
bents,  having  been  duly  nominated 
under  Section  3,  Article  VIII  of  the 
By-Laws,  were  re-elected  as  trustees: 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  P.  A.  Be-Hannesey, 
Hon.  Frank  C.  Collier,  Herman  O. 
Meyer,  Robert  A.  Odell,  Arthur  L. 
Sonderegger,  J.  W.  T  a  p  1  e  y ,  C.  L. 
Whitehead  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes. 

The  meeting  was  open  to  the  public 
and  the  various  departments  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  were  operating  for  inspection 
from  7  to  8  p.  m. 

The  various  reports  were  read,  ac¬ 
cepted  and  ordered  published  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  members  as  follows: 

TRUSTEES’  REPORT 
As  we  close  another  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
all  whose  moral  and  financial  support 
has  made  possible  the  broadening  of 
our  welfare  service  to  those  handi¬ 
capped  by  blindness.  Would  that  we 
might  share  with  them  just  a  few  of 
the  letters  received  from  the  blind  who 
have  benefited  by  this  service.  To  read 
these  touching  messages  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  we  believe,  to  convince  all  that 
their  investment  in  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  is  returning  to  them  substantial 
spiritual  dividends. 

Trustee  Meetings 

Your  Board  of  Trustees  held  11 
meetings  during  the  year.  Commenc¬ 
ing  in  November,  it  was  decided  to 


hold  the  meeting  regularly  on  the 
second  Monday  of  the  month  at  7 :30 
p.  m.,  in  the  office  of  the  corporation, 
in  order  to  provide  more  time  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  practice  of  sending  the  trustees 
monthly  reports  covering  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  was  contin¬ 
ued  during  the  year,  thereby  keeping 
each  trustee  well  informed  on  the  work 
of  the  Institute. 

New  Members 

One  means  of  funding  our  activities 
is  through  the  issuance  of  member¬ 
ships  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year, 
with  Life  Membership  at  $1,000.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  81  new  members  were  added 
to  our  membership  list  during  the  year. 

By-Laws  Amended 

During  the  year,  the  trustees  made 
a  few  minor  changes  in  the  By-Laws, 
in  accordance  with  Section  1,  Article 
XI,  the  most  important  one  being  the 
change  of  the  Institute’s  fiscal  year 
to  run  from  October  1  to  September 
30,  instead  of  the  calendar  year.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  also  made  for  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  Monday  in  November,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1940. 

Projects  in  Process 

At  our  annual  meeting  held  on 
March  1,  1938  the  members  enthusi¬ 
astically  endorsed,  among  other  things, 
two  major  projects  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  they  be  pushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  during  the  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  funds  are  made  possible. 

They  were : 

1.  Publication  in  self  -  pronouncing 
Braille  of  the  Merriam- Webster 
Students  Dictionary,  a  joint  project 
with  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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2.  Manufacture  of  Braille  writers,  a 
portable  model  and  a  standard  model, 
already  perfected. 

Through  the  year,  steady  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  writer  project. 
This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  necessary  dies  and  jigs. 
On  March  1,  this  year,  we  had  spent 
$1,854.57  on  the  dies  alone.  Frequently 
lack  of  funds  for  this  purpose  necessi¬ 
tated  suspension  of  the  work.  But  for 
this,  we  would  even  now  be  in  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  first  allotment  of  writers. 

f 

On  December  30,  1938  the  plates  for 
the  dictionary,  7,350  in  number,  were 
completed.  The  work  will  form  32 
Braille  volumes  and  a  reference  hand¬ 
book. 

Under  the  joint 
plan,  the  Ameri- 
can  Printing 
House  for  the 
Blind  will  print 
an  edition  for  the 
schools  for  the 
blind  in  the 
United  States 
with  the  help  of  a 
Federal  textbook 
appropria¬ 
tion.  The  plates  will  then  come  to  the 
Braille  Institute  for  an  edition  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  individual  blind  and  to 
libraries  and  private  agencies  engaged 
in  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  To  the 
latter,  the  list  price,  $96,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  production  cost,  will 
be  charged.  But  to  individual  blind 
purchasers  the  Braille  Institute  will 
subsidize  the  list  price  to  the  extent 
funds  make  possible.  Our  goal  in  the 
beginning  is  $1  a  volume  or  $32  for 
the  complete  work.  In  time,  however, 
we  hope  our  budget  will  make  possible 
the  distribution  of  this  dictionary  to 
the  blind  at  a  price  on  a  parity  with 
that  paid  by  sighted  persons  for  the 
same  edition  in  ink  print,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $5. 


The  publication  of  this  work  makes 
history  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
as  it  is  the  first  dictionary  ever  to  be 
published  in  self-pronouncing  Braille. 
Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
Braille  edition  will  be  made  available 
to  the  blind  within  only  a  few  months 
from  the  time  that  the  letterpress  edi¬ 
tion  was  released  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company. 

Bible  Distribution 

On  December  1,  1937  we  established 
as  one  of  our  major  activities  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  in  Braille,  free  to  the  blind, 
or  at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay  under 
production  cost.  As  most  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  contrib¬ 
utors  know,  this 
activity  was 
acquired  through 
a  merger  of  the 
Braille  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  with  the 
Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc. 
The  results  since 
that  time  show 
clearly  that  this 
action  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  step,  both  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  of  increased  service  to 
the  blind  and  to  their  spiritual  welfare. 

The  production  cost  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $52.50  for  a  complete  Bible 
in  21  volumes  to  about  $42.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Bibles  during  the  year 
1938  was  increased  109  per  cent  over 
the  distribution  for  the  previous  year 
by  the  Braille  Bible  Society.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  was  substantially  increased 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Junior 
Membership,  California  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  is  still  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  Braille  Bibles 
by  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  even 
a  portion  of  the  production  cost. 
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For  several  years  this  Bible  was  the 
only  King  James  Version  published  in 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 
Building  Project 

Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  plan  endorsed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1938, 
comprising  a  building  project  adequate 
to  house  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America.  At  the 
very  moment  the  members  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  project  last  year  the  base¬ 
ment  in  the  Chapman  College  to  the 
east,  used  by  the  Institute  for  a  stock 
room,  was  filling  with  flood  water 
which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  finished 
books  in  the  amount  of  $2,038.47. 

However,  in 
December  a  lease 
was  negotiated  for 
a  building  at  656 
North  Vermont 
Avenue  into  which 
the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  Library  was 
moved.  This  was 
the  only  building 
available  in  the 
immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  while  the  acquisition  of 
this  space  has  temporarily  relieved 
congestion,  it  has  served  better  perhaps 
in  showing  the  economic  advantages  of 
again  operating  the  library  as  soon  as 
possible  as  a  unit  under  the  roof  of  the 
Braille  Institute  headquarters. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  adequate  to  house  all  of  the 
Braille  Institute’s  activities,  and  to 
provide  a  community  center  for  the 
local  blind,  is  more  imperative  now 
than  when  endorsed  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago. 
Such  a  building  should  include  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  public  audi¬ 
torium,  classrooms  and  facilities  for 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  trades  and  professions  found  prac¬ 
ticable  for  them  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
livelihood. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
project,  including  the  grounds,  would 
exceed  $100,000,  and  your  Board  of 
Trustees  sincerely  hope  that  some  kind 
friend,  or  friends,  will  make  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  building  project  possible 
by  the  time  we  convene  again  at  our 
annual  meeting  in  November  1940. 

Gifts  and  Bequests 

In  September  1919  a  gift  of  $25,000 
made  possible,  in  1929,  the  founding  of 
our  institution  as  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  Through  the  years  since 
that  time  other  gifts,  as  well  as  be¬ 
quests,  have  been  received,  all  of  which 

have  made  pos¬ 
sible  broader  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind 
and  at  the  same 
time  helped  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Braille 
Institute  on  a 
more  permanent 
basis. 

To  mention  in 
this  report  all  who 
have  helped  in 
this  way  seems  impracticable.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1938  bequests  were  received 
from  the  wills  of  the  late  Dr.  Lenora 
M.  Hutchins  and  Martha  O.  George, 
deceased;  and  we  continue  to  benefit 
monthly  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A. 
Bailey,  bequest  from  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  1936. 

In  addition,  a  deed  of  conveyance  to 
125  acres  of  land  near  Newhall,  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  generously  made  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Adelia  B.  Dickety  as  her  gift 
towards  blind  welfare  work. 

Budget 

Obviously,  the  first  great  need  for 
the  year  is  a  balanced  budget.  Based 
upon  a  certified  audit  for  1938  and  on 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  service  the  adult  blind  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  nation  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  Braille  Institute,  our 
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budget  for  1939  aggregates  $94,115, 
made  up  in  part  as  follows: 


Social  Welfare . $7,104 

Home  Teaching .  4,886 

Business  Placement  and 
Guidance  . 18,794 


Free  Lending  Library.  .  6,246 
Literature  Distribution, 
including  magazines, 
the  dictionary  in 
Braille,  the  Bible,  etc.  36,029 
Braille  Writer  .  6,891 

Public  Relations 

Pursuing  the  theory  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  blind 
welfare,  from  an  educational  viewpoint, 
30,000  copies  of  Light,  the  Braille 
Institute’s  quarterly  publication,  were 
printed  and  distributed. 

Fifteen  thousand  ninety-five  (15,095) 
follow-up  letters  were  mailed,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  letters  each  to  new  names. 

Twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
fourteen  (26,914)  copies  of  the  one- 
page  mimeographed  bulletin,  issued 
between  publication  dates  of  Light, 
were  mailed.  The  December  issue  of 
the  bulletin,  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
appeal  for  funds,  was  a  distinct  de¬ 
parture  from  the  customary  make-up 
of  this  piece  of  literature  and  was  very 
favorably  received. 

In  all,  72,922  pieces  of  literature  were 
circulated. 

Staff  members  of  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  appeared  on  49  programs  before 
clubs;  and  296  clippings,  making  direct 
mention  of  the  Institute  were  received 
from  the  clipping  bureau.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  (640)  guests  were  shown 
through  the  plant. 

Conventions 

In  June  the  managing  director  at¬ 
tended  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 
During  that  week  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  sister  organi¬ 
zation,  met  to  arrange  for  its  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1939, 
with  the  Braille  Institute  as  host.  Our 
managing  director,  who  is  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  that  Association,  attended  the 
meeting.  After  due  deliberation,  based 
upon  figures  and  data  such  as  hotel 
rates,  etc.,  the  Board  of  Directors  voted 
to  open  the  convention  on  July  10  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  the  Association  has 
met  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
24  years  with  the  exception  of  the  Vin¬ 
ton,  Iowa  convention  held  in  1921. 

In  bringing  this  convention  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Braille  Institute  feels  that 
it  is  making  a  rare  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
West.  To  share  the  experiences  of 
other  welfare  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  nation,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  through  the  lectures  and  pa¬ 
pers  to  be  presented  and  discussed  at 
this  convention,  is  to  avail  ourselves 
here  in  California  of  information  which 
should,  and  will,  guide  us  in  a  more 
efficient  and  economic  administration 
of  our  blind  welfare  work. 

We  are  depending  upon  all  local 
members,  especially  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  to  help  in  making  this 
convention  an  outstanding  success, 
from  the  standpoint  of  entertainment 
as  well  as  enlightenment. 

Personnel 

In  addition  to  the  23  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  printing  department,  the 
Institute  employs  a  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  assistant  manager,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  bookkeeper,  assistant  book¬ 
keeper,  librarian,  home  teacher  and 
three  stenographers  who  assist  in  all 
departments,  or  a  total  personnel  of  33 
employees.  The  trustees,  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  serve  without  pay. 
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derstanding  of  the  needs  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  blind. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby 
made  to  the  California  Community 
Foundation  for  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  help  finance  the  dies  and  jigs 
necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of 
the  Braille  writer 
on  a  truly  eco¬ 
nomical  basis  with 
all  parts  standard¬ 
ized;  and  to  Mr. 

Robert  A.  Odell 
and  Mr.  C.  L. 

Whitehead,  both 
j  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  for  legal  services  rendered. 

Many  are  the  services  which  have 
been  donated  freely  to  our  various  de¬ 
partments  by  an  ever-increasing  list  of 
friends  and  members  to  whom  we  are 
grateful. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  all  members 
and  contributors  to  interest  new  friends 
in  the  work.  The  need  of  service  to 
the  blind  was  never  more  paramount. 
This  fact  makes  imperative  a  balanced 
budget  as  outlined  in  this  report. 
Treasurer’s  Report 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Son- 
deregger,  read  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1938  showing 
total  receipts  of  $58,160.97,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year.  In  spite 
<1  of  this,  there  was  an  operating  defi¬ 
cit  of  $5,800.52,  total  disbursements 


aggregating  $63,961.49,  as  follows  : 
home  teaching,  $1,295.64;  free  lending 
library,  $5,850.01;  literature  distrib¬ 
uted,  $8,159.11 ;  business  placement  and 
guidance,  $1,076.01;  social  welfare, 
$18,442.75;  cost  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  sold  and  circulated,  $29,137.97. 

The  treasurer  explained  that  the  defi¬ 
cit  arose  in  part  from  the  books  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  flood  of  March  1,  1938; 
on  monthly  magazines  furnished  to  the 
blind  below  cost;  on  books  distributed 
free,  or  below  cost,  from  inventory 
stock;  and  on  social  welfare  activities. 
Printing  Department 

The  report  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  was  read  by  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt, 

assistant  manager, 
as  follows : 

The  Institute 
maintains  its  own 
publishing  plant 
for  the  production 
of  books  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types 
for  other  agencies. 

During  the  year 
1938  the  depart¬ 
ment  produced  80  book  titles,  4,048 
copies,  9,473  volumes,  26,152  stereotype 
plates  and  1,818,346  pages.  Of  these, 
39  titles  were  printed  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  under  a  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  remainder  were  sponsored 
and  paid  for  by  the  Braille  Institute. 

In  addition,  the  department  pub¬ 
lished  three  periodicals  for  circulation 
by  other  organizations  aggregating 
24,470  copies ;  and  two  monthlies  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Braille  Institute  aggre¬ 
gating  10,054  copies,  or  a  total  of 
1,913,776  pages. 

On  contract  work  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  operates,  so  far  as  possible, 
on  a  cost  basis.  The  attempt  of  course 
is  always  to  set  a  price  which  will 
safely  cover  all  costs.  If  there  is  an 
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excess  of  income  over  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  department  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  used  to  sustain  blind  wel¬ 
fare  service  wherever  most  needed. 

Industrially,  the  operation  of  this 
department  afforded  employment  for  a 
shop  superintendent  and  17  full-time 
employees  and  five  part-time,  or  a  total 
personnel  of  23  employees.  Of  the  17 
full-time  employees,  two  are  blind  ; 
and  of  the  five  part-time,  three  are 
without  sight. 

Wages  paid  to  these  during  the  year 
aggregated  $17,578.09.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  used  by  the  department 
during  the  year,  consisting  of  metal, 
paper,  bookbind¬ 
ing  supplies,  etc., 
all  of  which  were 
purchased  from 
local  dealers,  ag¬ 
gregated  $9,343.14. 

Therefore,  the  de¬ 
partment’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  indus¬ 
try  in  Southern 
California  for 
1  9  3  8  aggregated 
$26,921.23. 

Social  Welfare 
Department 

The  report  of 
the  social  welfare  department  was 
read  by  Mr.  Hunt,  as  follows : 

This  report  includes  not  only  those 
activities  formerly  classified  as  welfare 
activities,  but  also  home  teaching  and 
business  guidance  and  placement.  It 
therefore  covers  most  of  the  features 
of  the  Braille  Institute’s  service  to  the 
blind  individual,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  library  and  magazines  published 
by  the  Braille  Institute. 

At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  on  file 
1,121  names  of  blind  persons,  most  of 
them  residing  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
who  had  received  service  from  us  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Four  hundred 
seventy-nine  additional  persons  who 


had  received  service  had  died,  moved 
away,  or  otherwise  disassociated  them¬ 
selves  from  our  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  recorded  serv¬ 
ices,  correspondence  is  maintained  with 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country, 
the  department  acting  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  as  well  as  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Specific  services  of  the  departments 
during  1938  included: 

1)  Publication  and  free  distribution 
of  Braille  and  Moon  type  primers,  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  readers  used  in  connection 
with  home  teaching; 

2)  Publication  and  free  distribution 

in  Braille  and 
Moon  types  of  the 
laws  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  rela¬ 
tive  to  aid  for  the 
blind; 

3)  T  e  a  ching 
Braille  and  Moon 
types,  and  type¬ 
writing.  In  all, 
414  calls  were 
made  to  blind 
persons  in  their 
homes ; 

4)  Repairing  and 
lending  radios. 
Repairs  were  made  on  85  radios  be¬ 
longing  to  the  blind  and  77  radios  put 
in  service  and  installed; 

5)  Free  distribution  of  white  canes, 
248  canes  having  been  given  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  year; 

6)  Miscellaneous  donations  and  loans 
of  appliances,  publications,  cash,  food 
and  clothing; 

7)  Miscellaneous  services  including 
repair  of  appliances,  securing  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  to  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.,  and  certification  letters  to  enable 
the  blind  to  secure  special  railroad  and 
bus  fares; 

8)  Vocational  guidance  interviews, 
followed  by  assistance  in  certain  cases ; 
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9)  Research  and  experiment  on  the 
Braille  dictionary,  Braille  writer,  and 
other  appliances. 

What  these  activities  mean  to  many 
blind  is  well  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

“Some  time  ago  a  radio  and  ear¬ 
phones  were  sent  to  my  wife.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  can  realize  the  pleasure  and 
joy  that  little  instrument  has  brought 
into  her  life.  It  seems  as  though  she  is 
living  in  another  world.  ...  I  cannot 
express  my  feelings  toward  the  Braille 
Institute — words  of  mine  would  fail 
to  convey  my  gratitude.” 

Magazine  Department 

The  report  of  the  magazine  depart¬ 
ment  was  read  as  follows : 

The  Braille  Institute  publishes  two 
monthly  magazines  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  books,  offers  its  facilities  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  periodicals  for  the  blind  who 
have  no  press. 

During  1938,  The  Braille  Mirror , 
the  Institute’s  Braille  magazine,  was 
circulated  to  libraries  for  the  blind  and 
to  individuals  with  an  average  of  390 
copies  a  month. 

New  Moon,  the  Moon  type  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  Institute,  had 
an  average  circulation  of  390  copies  a 
month. 

Many  of  the  blind  lind  the  periodi¬ 
cals  of  great  value  in  keeping  up  with 
the  news  of  the  world.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  of  course,  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 

The  appreciation  of  readers  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  received: 

“I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  send¬ 
ing  New  Moon  to  me.  I  am  always 
so  glad  to  get  it.  It  contains  so  much 
news  and  interesting  articles,  it  means 
so  much  to  a  deaf-blind  person.  I 
have  been  deaf  and  blind  for  55  years, 
so  I  do  not  know  much  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  excepting  what 


is  in  the  magazines.” — G.  M.  C.,  Conn. 

“Since  I  am  a  student,  the  articles 
and  section  on  ‘March  of  Events’  in  the 
Mirror  are  especially  helpful  as  they 
enable  me  to  participate  in  discussion 
with  the  sighted.”— M.  H.,  Illinois. 

“I  think  the  New  Moon  is  a  won¬ 
derful  magazine  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
rest  of  the  blind  agree  with  me.  It  is 
always  full  of  instructive,  educational 
and  entertaining  matter.  Every  letter 
in  every  word  is  so  highly  embossed 
and  so  clear.” — C.  S.  E.,  Ariz. 

Free  Lending  Library 

The  report  of  the  Braille  Institute 
Library  was  read  by  Miss  Margaret 
Bonsall,  librarian,  as  follows: 

The  Braille  Institute  Library  began 
operation  in  April  1933.  In  July  1934 
it  became  a  distributing  library  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  since  ithat 
time  the  collection  of  books  in  both 
Braille  and  Moon  types  has  been 
greatly  increased,  chiefly  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  books  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government  under  a  Federal 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  Other 
books  have  been  added  by  donation 
and  purchase.  By  special  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  such  literature  may  be  circulated 
through  the  mail  free  of  postage. 

During  the  year,  the  number  of 
Braille  books  in  our  Library  has  been 
increased  by  1,411  volumes  and  now 
totals  6,541  volumes.  Moon  books 
were  increased  by  93  volumes  and  now 
total  643  volumes.  Talking  Books, 
consisting  of  literature  on  sound  re¬ 
production  records,  were  increased  by 
234  containers  and  now  total  543  con¬ 
tainers,  or  7,006  records. 

We  have  now  in  our  lending  library 
17  Braille  magazines;  five  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  and  12  in  Grade  Two. 
In  addition,  we  have  three  Moon  mag¬ 
azines;  two  in  standard  Moon,  and 
one  in  Grade  Two  Moon.  Most  of 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


Blindness  is  no  serious  obstacle  to 
becoming  state  legislator,  according  to 
Henry  J.  Gierau,  of  South  Dakota — 
and  he  should  know.  Gierau,  blind 
Democratic  representative  from  Tripp 
and  Todd  counties,  survived  the  Re¬ 
publican  landslide  last  November  to 
win  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time. 
Fellow  members  and  legislative  em¬ 
ployes  read  the  bill  for  Gierau  and  he 
takes  notes  in  Braille  during  speeches 
or  conferences. 

The  representative  operates  a  store 
at  the  inland  town  of  Wewela,  situated 
south  of  Winner  near  the  Nebraska 
state  line.  He  was  born  in  1891  at 
Springview,  Nebraska  and  attended  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City. 
Later  he  attended  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Omaha. 


When  Roy  Haynes,  University  of 
Louisville  debater,  won  a  unanimous 
decision  in  a  radio  debate  recently  nei¬ 
ther  his  audience  nor  the  judges  were 
told  he  spoke  from  notes  taken  in 
Braille.  Haynes,  blind  student  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  College,  debated  from  a 
Louisville  studio  while  his  opponent, 
University  of  Kentucky  law  student, 
argued  from  a  studio  on  the  campus 
at  Lexington,  75  miles  away.  At 
Haynes’  request  no  mention  was  made 
of  his  blindness. 


The  courage  of  a  blind  Negro  has 
removed  his  “handicap”  and  placed 
him  on  a  sure  footing  as  a  business 
man  in  the  picturesque  and  historic 
town  of  Hertford,  North  Carolina.  To¬ 


tally  blind  George  D.  Wood  recently 
began  the  operation  of  a  laundry,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  North  Caro^ 
lina  Commission  for  the  Blind.  His 
wife,  mother-in-law  and  sister  are  doing 
the  washing,  while  he  collects  and  de¬ 
livers  the  clothes.  A  small  boy  acts 
as  his  “guide,”  but  he  knows  the  town 
so  well  he  can  find  his  way  around 
unaided.  Since  graduating  from  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Negroes  at  Raleigh,  he  has  preached 
and  sold  peanuts  and  newspapers.  In 
order  to  assist  this  courageous  and  per¬ 
sistent  young  Negro — who  is  only  30 
— he  was  furnished  with  an  electrical 
washing  machine,  an  ironer  and  a  hot 
water  tank.  This  equipment  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  enlarge  the  amount  of 
laundry  work  his  family  is  doing. 


Another  North  Carolinian,  Noah 
Maryland  Vess,  who  is  known  as  the 
Blind  Miller  of  Crooked  Creek,  has 
found  his  way  to  success  through  serv¬ 
ice,  also.  When  he  was  24  he  became 
blind.  For  30  years  he  was  away  from 
the  mill,  until  five  years  ago,  remem¬ 
bering  the  pleasant  hills  of  his  youth 
and  the  murmurings  of  the  mill,  he 
decided  he  would  try  to  be  a  miller 
again.  The  dilapidated  mill  was  re¬ 
stored  and  he  set  about  learning  to  use 
his  hands  for  eyes.  Folks  around  Jack’s 
Creek  Station  say  that  Noah  grinds  the 
finest  meal  in  Carolina.  Daily  he 
strides  confidently  to  the  mill.  “No 
one  helps  me,”  he  said,  “I  can  get 
around  as  good  as  a  person  with 
sight.” 
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The  Eleanor  Glide  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Lambeth  Walk  at  the 
Lighthouse  of  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  where  blind  men  and  women 
receive  instruction  twice  weekly  in  the 
latest  dance  steps.  Besides  ballroom 
dancing,  the  Lighthouse  also  conducts 
classes  in  interpretive  and  tap  danc¬ 
ing.  The  capacity  attendance  of  these 
classes  attests  the  popularity  of  danc¬ 
ing  among  the  blind.  There  are  also 
classes  in  interpretive  dancing  for 
little  blind  children  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age. 

Dancing  develops  in  the  blind  poise 
and  confidence  as  well  as  grace  and 
rhythm.  The  blind  person  who  can 
dance  is  likely  to  achieve  a  naturalness 
of  motion  which  minimizes  his  handi¬ 
cap. 

Monthly  dances  held  at  the  Light¬ 
house  are  gay  occasions  where  blind 
persons  meet  socially  to  try  out  the 
steps  they  have  learned. 

The  music  is  often  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Light¬ 
house  Swing  Band, 
composed  of  blind  mu¬ 
sicians. 

In  Rob  Wagner’s 
Script  Roy  Abner  Fos¬ 
ter  had  this  to  say  of  J. 

Robert  Atkinson,  the 
editor  of  Light,  who  is 
also  the  directing  head 
of  the  institution 
which  publishes  it : 

“Ever  since  h  i  s  lights 
went  out,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  moving  forward. 

In  1912  he  was  punch¬ 
ing  cattle  in  Montana 
when  it  happened.  The 
ranch  gang  lost  a  good 
cow-poke ;  he  lost  his 
physical  sight;  and  the 
world  gained  the 
Braille  Institute.” 


Readers  of  Light  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Braille  Institute  and 
its  many  activities  in  the  field  of  blind 
welfare,  but  perhaps  they  do  not  know 
that  the  managing  director  is  still  an 
enthusiastic  horseman  and  whenever 
his  rigorous  duties  at  the  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  permit  he  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  enjoy 
a  ride  on  the  trails.  His  good  horse 
Sandy,  a  highly  intelligent  little  cow 
pony,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson, 
the  smartest  horse  he  ever  rode. 

Sandy  seems  to  sense  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  his  master  and  never  fails  to  look 
carefully  first  to  the  left  and  then  to 
the  right,  when  there  are  boulevards 
to  cross.  He  led  the  parade  with  “Bob” 
Atkinson  and  other  Rangers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Breakfast  Club  recently  dur¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  Whittier’s  Pioneer 
Days  celebration.  Mr.  Atkinson  says: 
“God  left  nothing  out  when  he  made 
Sandy  a  saddle  horse.” 


Sandy  (right)  with  Mr.  Atkinson  steps  high,  and  Mrs. 

Atkinson  rides  Chiquita. 
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Grade  One  and  a  Half  Primer 

A  second  primer  in  its  self-instruction 
series  has  been  published  recently  by 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America.  This 
is  the  Grade  One  and  a  Half  Primer, 
which  any  Grade  One  reader  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  mastering  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  sighted  person  as  all 
explanatory  material  is  printed  in 
Grade  One. 

In  this  new  primer,  the  sightless 
pupil  is  taken  by  easy  stages  into 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  through  a  brief 
review  of  Grade  One.  All  the  word 
and  part-word  contractions  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  have  been  segregated 
into  tables  with  corresponding  drills. 
Following  these  there  are  nine  reading 
drills,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  suffi¬ 
cient  in  scope  to  prepare  the  student 
to  read  any  book  in  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half.  Next  is  presented  a  list  of 
the  27  regional  libraries  which  are  dis¬ 
tributing  branches  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  from  which  books  may  be 
borrowed.  The  work  closes  with  a  brief 
biography  of  its  author,  J.  Robert  At¬ 
kinson,  which  gives  the  student  expe¬ 
rience  in  reading  interpoint. 

The  third  primer,  presenting  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  with 
explanatory  material  printed  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  is  now  being  prepared. 

As  previously  stated,  these  primers 
are  not  intended  to  substitute  for  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  by  qualified  teachers, 


where  such  instruction  is  properly  or¬ 
ganized.  But  to  the  blind  in  rural 
communities,  where  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  possible,  or  in  cities  where 
it  is  not  furnished,  the  primers  should 
be  very  helpful  in  the  mastery  of 
Braille  reading. 

The  price  of  these  primers  is  fifty 
cents  each. 

♦ 

New  Emblem 

There  has  been  a  need  for  some  time 
for  a  seal  or  emblem  that  would  ex¬ 
press  adequately  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Braille  Institute.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Education,  students  of  Los  Angeles 
City  College  and  Frank  Wiggins 
Trade  School  were  invited  to  submit 
designs  and  an  award  was  offered  for 
the  design  considered  most  artistic  as 
well  as  most  expressive. 

Twenty-two  art  students  from  the 
two  schools  competed.  A  board  of 
three  judges,  composed  of  a  director  of 
the  Braille  Institute,  an  educator  and 
a  commercial  artist,  selected  the  de¬ 
sign  submitted  by  Miss  Ruth  Larson, 
a  student  at  Frank  Wiggins  Trade 
School,  for  first  place.  The  technique 
of  all  designs  was  commended  highly 
by  the  judges  and  there  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  outstanding  entries  to 
make  the  selection  of  first  place  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Light  uses  the  winning  emblem  for 
the  first  time  in  this  issue. 

+ 

Dictionary — Price  and 
Distribution  Plan 

Under  the  cooperative  plan  for  pub¬ 
lishing  Webster’s  Students  Dictionary 
in  self-pronouncing  Braille,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  will 
furnish  editions  to  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  its  ter¬ 
ritories. 

To  libraries  and  institutions,  private 
and  public,  and  to  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  purchasing  the  dictionary 
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for  the  blind,  it  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Braille  Institute  at  the  list  price, 
$96,  plus  transportation  charges. 

To  the  individual  blind  who  are  pur¬ 
chasing  the  dictionary  for  their  own 
use,  the  Braille  Institute  will  furnish  it 
at  prices  below  the  publishing  cost  to 
the  extent  funds  make  possible.  In  the 
beginning,  this  price  has  been  set  at 
$32  for  the  complete  work  in  32  vol¬ 
umes,  plus  transportation  charges. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  re¬ 
mittance  in  full  as  there  are  at  present 
no  funds  available  with  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  or  arrange  for  installment 
payments. 

The  first  edition  published  by  the 
Braille  Institute  should  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  July  1. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  subsidized  price  should  in¬ 
clude  with  his  request  an  affidavit 
from  an  agency  for  the  blind,  or  a  rec¬ 
ognized  worker  for  the  blind,  that  he 
is  blind,  a  Braille  reader,  and  that  the 
dictionary  is  being  purchased  for  his 
own  use.  If  this  is  not  obtainable,  a 
similar  affidavit  from  a  reputable  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  acceptable. 

+ 

Again:  The  White  Cane 

In  an  endeavor  to  further  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  use  of  the  white 
cane  by  the  blind,  which  gives  the  car¬ 
rier  the  right-of-way  in  traffic,  Sheriff 
Eugene  Biscailuz,  president  of  Los 
Angeles  Chapter,  No.  2,  International 
Footprint  Association,  recently  sent  a 
photographer  to  the  Braille  Institute 
to  take  pictures  of  a  blind  man  cross¬ 
ing  a  busy  thoroughfare.  This  comes 
as  a  practical  follow-up  to  a  generous 
contribution  from  the  Footprinters, 
received  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
white  canes  free  to  the  blind. 

Since  1935,  it  has  been  the  law  in 
California  that  “no  person,  except 
those  wholly  or  partially  blind,  shall 
carry  or  use  on  any  street,  highway,  or 
in  any  other  public  place  a  cane  or 


walking  stick  which  is  white  in  color, 
or  white  tipped  with  red.”  The  law 
provides  further  that  any  pedestrian 
or  driver  of  a  vehicle  who  fails  to  give 
the  right-of-way  to  a  person  carrying 
a  white  cane  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Braille 
Institute  to  give  wide  publicity  to  this 
law,  reports  from  the  blind  indicate  a 
general  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Remember  the  White  Cane  and  give 
it  the  right-of-way. 

+ 

Convention 

Readers  of  Light  are  reminded  that 
the  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  be 
held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore,  July 
10  to  14,  with  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  as  host,  will  furnish  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  Californians  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  welfare 
work  for  the  blind. 

Membership  in  the  Association  is 
made  up  of  leaders  in  blind  welfare 
work  throughout  ^the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  lay  members.  General  ses¬ 
sions  and  round  table  discussions  of 
the  various  groups  will  be  open  to  the 
public  to  the  extent  the  convention 

hall  facilities  warrant. 

+ 

Election  of  Officers 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  held  April  10  the  following  officers 
were  reelected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are 
chosen:  Robert  A.  Odell,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Tanner,  Odell  and  Taft,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director;  John 
W.  Tapley,  secretary;  Arthur  L.  Son- 
deregger,  treasurer.  These,  with  the 
following,  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  P.  A.  Be-Hannesey,  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Collier,  C.  L.  Whitehead,  Dr. 
R.  W.  Whomes. 


..^T  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD  ]£> 


Los  Angeles  Public  Library .  A  new 
service  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
blind  has  been  announced  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library.  This  is  daily 
programs  of  recorded  music  given  in 
the  Central  Library  at  Fifth  Street  and 
Grand  Avenue.  Classical  records  or 
numbers  requested  by  music  lovers  are 
played  from  twelve  noon  to  two  P.  M. 
and  then  an  hour  of  classical  music  is 
heard  from  the  radio  station  KECA. 

This  service  is  made  possible  through 
a  portion  of  the  fund  left  to  the 
Library  by  Alice  M.  Bluett  to  give 
pleasure  to  blind  people.  A  Capehart 
phonograph  and  radio  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  Victor  library  of  records. 
Other  gifts  of  records  are  being  made 
to  the  Library.  Blind  people  are  espe¬ 
cially  invited  to  come  to  these  daily 
programs. 

The  Library  has  a  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chine  which  may  be  used  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes  to  acquaint  people 
with  the  Talking  Book,  manufactured 
by  the  American  Foundation  lor  the 
Blind.  Records  for  this  machine  may 
be  secured  without  charge  from  the 
Braille  Institute  Library,  Los  Angeles. 
A  number  of  these  machines,  furnished 
by  the  Federal  government,  may  be 
borrowed  by  the  blind  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Library,  Sacramento.  The 
Los  Angeles  Library  will  send  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  to  any  group  which 
makes  application  to  the  Philosophy  and 
Religion  Department  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Central  Library. 

*  * 

Braille  Department ,  Lions  Club ,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
the  Orlando  Lions  Club  has  given  free 
lessons  in  Braille  to  the  blind,  near- 
blind  and  to  invalids  unable  to  use 


other  writing  devices.  The  only  re¬ 
quirements  are  that  the  prospective 
pupil  has  been  able  to  read  ordinary 
text  and  is  really  interested  in  learning 
to  read  Braille.  This  last  is  most  im¬ 
portant  for  lessons  sent  to  uninterested 
people  are  an  unwarranted  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  this  small  Club.  This 
service  has  proven  very  helpful  to  those 
who  do  not  have  the  services  of  home 
teachers  and  the  number  of  states  thus 
benefiting  their  isolated  blind  is  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  Nearly  600  people  have 
completed  the  Orlando  Course  in 
Braille,  according  to  Mrs.  N.  M.  G. 
Prange,  supervisor  and  originator  of 
the  course.  Mrs.  Prange  was  honored 
recently  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Or¬ 
lando  when  she  was  named  Orlando’s 
"most  worthy  citizen.” 

»f, 

Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind .  We 
bring  you  greetings  from  Boston 
where  we  are  having  a  full  and  inter¬ 
esting  season.  As  is  our  usual  custom, 
we  have  arranged  twice  each  month 
for  socials  for  adult  blind  of  Roxbury. 
At  these  meetings,  we  provide  a  varied 
program  of  entertainment,  generally 
consisting  of  an  informal  travel  talk 
and  a  light  musical  program.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  closed  with  a  social  hour  dur¬ 
ing  which  refreshments  are  served. 
These  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
this  year,  and  many  new  friends  have 
been  referred  to  us.  Our  own  members 
furnish  the  transportation.  .  .  The  an¬ 
nual  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  March  20  and  to 
continue  through  March  31.  This  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  City 
Club  and  the  Boston  Committee  is  to 
assist  with  the  selling  on  two  days.  .  . 
The  women  of  our  group  continue  their 
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interest  in  individual  cases  both  in  a  fi¬ 
nancial  and  service  capacity.  During 
the  year  we  are  paying  for  a  girl  at 
Radcliffe  College  where  she  is  in  her 
third  year  and  doing  very  well.  .  .  A 
young  graduate  of  Perkins  is  rapidly 
becoming  self-supporting  by  selling 
magazine  subscriptions,  and  has  been 
helped  to  do  this  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  social  contacts  which  we  have  been 
able  to  make  for  him.  .  .  Through  our 
assistance  in  showing  a  young  blind 
man,  father  of  two  children,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  business  management  and 
budgeting,  he  has  been  able  to  continue 
with  his  newsstand  in  the  lobby  of  a 
Boston  hotel,  thereby  maintaining  his 
family  without  the  need  of  applying 
for  public  aid. 

%•>  K*  •  ». 

*»  *»  »» 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped”  by 
Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton  and  Dr.  Hugh 
Grant  Rowell,  of  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  has  been  published 
recently.  It  is  the  first  of  a  two-volume 
series  and  deals  with  the  historical 
phases  of  the  subject.  .  .  "Our  Responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Development  of  the  Per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Handicapped  Child”  is 
the  general  theme  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Parent-Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  this  year.  At  the  December 
meeting  there  was  an  exhibit  of  games 
that  visually  handicapped  children  can 
play.  One  of  the  teachers  gave  a  talk 
on  "Hobbies.”  Groups  of  students  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  they  play  certain  games 
and  told  about  their  hobbies.  .  .  . 
The  dates  for  the  1939  season  of  Camp 
Wapanacki,  Hardwick,  Vermont,  have 
been  announced.  They  are  June  30  to 
August  30.  .  .  The  Institute  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  two  wrestling  teams,  one  a  Varsity 
and  the  other  a  Junior  Varsity.  The 
teams  meet  their  opponents  under  regu¬ 
lar  Intercollegiate  rules.  .  .  Robert  W. 


Gunderson,  blind  instructor  of  radio 
class  work,  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Army  Amateur  Radio  System  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  .  .  Sixty  pu¬ 
pils  will  participate  in  the  107th  An¬ 
niversary  Exercises  on  March  30,  1939. 
A.  A.  Milne’s  witty  play,  "The  Ivory 
Door,”  will  be  presented  as  part  of  the 
program. 

*  *  * 

American  Junior  Red  Cross ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  interest  of  Junior 
Red  Cross  members  in  friendly  service 
to  blind  children  and  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind,  expressed  itself  again  this 
year  through  the  presentation  of  more 
than  4,500  brailled  short  stories  as  in¬ 
dividual  gifts  to  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  materials  used  in  these 
stories  were  paid  for  from  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  National  Children’s  Fund 
which  is  maintained  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  members.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  stories  was  done  by  Senior 
Red  Cross  volunteers  in  Madison,  New¬ 
ark,  Glen  Ridge,  and  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
New  York  City.  The  covers  for  the 
stories  were  made  by  Junior  Red  Cross 
members  in  their  art  and  handwork 
classes  in  school. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  stories, 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  members  have 
made  several  t  h  o  us  a  n  d  stuffed  and 
jointed  wooden  toys  which  were  sent  to 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Eleven  thousand  eight  hundred 
Easter  cards  were  brailled  by  Senior 
volunteers  in  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  in  Red  Bank  and  Madison, 
New  Jersey.  Art  covers  were  made 
for  these  by  Junior  Red  Cross  members 
in  many  schools.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the 
(Please/  turn  to  the  next  page) 
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pupils  in  these  schools  are,  themselves, 
taking  an  active  part  in  Junior  Red 
Cross  service  activities  including  an  ex- 
change  of  correspondence  and  school 
work  with  schools  in  this  country  and 
foreign  countries.  Membership  is  nec¬ 
essary  before  the  schools  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  activities  as  school 
correspondence,  but  membership  is  not 
a  pre-requisite  to  receiving  the  stories 
and  other  friendly  gifts. 

The  Red  Cross  is  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  educational  effect  of  such 
activities  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers  in  arousing  an  interest  in  the 
achievements  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
the  blind.  This  interest,  more  often 
than  not,  continues  with  the  child  who 
has  made  a  gift  for  a  blind  friend,  and 
leads  to  a  better  informed  understand¬ 
ing*  ...  . 

Badger  State  Advancement  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
This  Association  was  organized  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  quite  active  in  the  legislative  field; 
is  sponsoring  a  bill  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  will  enable  blind 
pensioners  to  receive  a  minimum  pen¬ 
sion  of  $30  per  month,  and  is  also  spon¬ 
soring  a  similar  bill  for  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  .  .  The  Association 
endeavors  to  aid  the  individual  blind  in 
securing  a  pension  and  to  rehabilitate 
himself.  An  outstanding  feature  is  the 
Home  in  Milwaukee  which  it  maintains 
for  the  blind  of  Wisconsin,  with  weekly 
rates  as  low  as  $6  for  room  and  board. 
.  .  .  Provision  is  made  for  welfare  aid 
to  the  sightless  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
enterta  i  nm  e  n  t  to  them  and  their 
friends.  .  .  1  his  Association  cooperates 
wholeheartedly  with  any  movement 
throughout  the  United  States  which 
may  be  of  a  beneficial  nature  to  the 
blind. 


Sebastian  County  Chapter ,  A.  R.  C., 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  For  ten  days 
last  July,  the  members  of  the  Mary 
Jewett  Braille  class  of  Fort  Smith  and 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  a  privately  spon¬ 
sored  activity  of  the  Sebastian  County 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  held  a 
work-study-play  camp  on  Lake  Fort 
Smith  in  the  mountains  near  Van 
Buren. 

The  club  rooms  in  town  were  getting 
uncomfortably  w'arm,  and  the  question 
of  disbanding  for  the  summer  was  be¬ 
ing  considered.  A  generous  friend  of¬ 
fered  her  mountain  home  for  a  camp- 
school,  and  the  problem  was  solved. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Gallaher,  Volunteer  Chairman  of 
Braille,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shibley  of  Van 
Buren,  the  women  members  of  the  class 
led  the  normal  life  of  regular  campers. 

There  were  regular  hours  for  work, 
study,  and  play  —  well  planned  and 
well  prepared  meals;  hikes,  drives  and 
excursions  to  the  little  village  on  the 
highway;  visits  to  the  tea-room  over¬ 
looking  the  lake.  Their  closest  neighbors 
entertained  them  with  a  watermelon 
party  and  numerous  other  courtesies. 
The  c  a  m  p  e  r  s  in  their  turn  invited 
friends  to  tea  and  to  evenings  of  games 
and  music. 

The  Saturday  auctions  were  looked 
forward  to  with  great  pleasure. 

The  high  spot  of  the  camp  was  the 
day  when  the  men  members  of  the 
school  came  out  for  an  old-fashioned 
fried  chicken  dinner. 

Plans  are  being  made  now  to  have 
another  camp  this  summer — this  one  to 
last  for  two  weeks. 


“What’s  that  ye’re  doin’,  Jock?” 
“Learning  Braille,  laddie.” 

“But  ye’re  not  blind,  Jock?” 

“Na,  na,  laddie,  but  in  the  long  win¬ 
ter  nights  I  can  read  wi’oot  a  light. 
Think  o’  the  bawbees  I’ll  be  savin’.” — 
Holite  Humour,  London. 
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RABBITS  PAY 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 

a  model  hutch  with  his  father’s  help. 

His  father  built  most  of  the  hutches, 

and  his  mother  and  sister  help  him 

with  the  rabbits,  and  other  animals. 

There  are  only  two  chores  around 
rabbits  that  a  blind  person  cannot  at¬ 
tend  to  very  well — tattooing  the  ears 
for  identification,  and  treating  sore 
eyes  with  a  medicine  dropper.  Even 
these  might  be  learned,  but  Mrs.  King 
attends  to  them. 

Putting  yourself  through  school  and 
college  with  rabbits  is  pretty  strenu¬ 
ous  work,  for  either  a  blind  or  a 
sighted  boy. 

Archie  leaves  for  school  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  gets  home  around  four  in 
the  afternoon,  works  with  his  rabbits 
until  six,  and  then  studies  next  day’s 
lessons.  His  school  record  has  always 
been  excellent,  and  he  has  developed 
for  himself  a  philosophy  of  life  that 
gives  him  his  place  in  the  world,  and 
his  plans  for  the  future. 

Besides  learning  to  read  Braille,  and 
mastering  many  Braille  books,  he  has 
had  the  help  of  an  electric  book  ma¬ 
chine,  and  that  of  state-aid  readers 
with  school  subjects  and  current  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

It  strikes  a  visitor  that,  besides  sup¬ 
porting  his  school  work  with  rabbits, 
Archie  King  has  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  management,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  for  he  has  had  to  plan,  finance, 
buy  and  sell,  learn  the  value  of  a  dol¬ 
lar,  and  work  patiently  to  realize  his 
hopes  of  better  things. 

There  has  been  no  New  Deal  for 
Archie  King! 

Apart  from  his  future  plans  for  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  trained  social  welfare 
worker,  much  of  the  experience  gained 
in  rabbit  raising  has  given  him  a  better 
foundation  for  business  than  many  a 
sighted  student  of  the  same  age  pos¬ 
sesses  after  leaving  college. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 

these  are  furnished  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  others  are  supplied  by  our  own 
subscription,  by  donated  subscription, 
or  by  exchange. 

During  the  year,  we  have  served  455 
blind  borrowers,  of  whom  377  are  now 
active  members.  By  assignment  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  service  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  blind  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona. 

There  is  a  time  limit  on  all  books 
furnished  us  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  in  our  collection  are  many 
volumes  which  have  been  donated  by 
the  Braille  Institute  and  are  not  the 
property  of  the  government.  These 
books,  for  the  most  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature,  are  especially  desired  by 
some  readers  for  extensive  study. 
They  are  being  placed  in  a  reference 
division  and  will  be  available  for  indefi¬ 
nite  periods. 

On  December  1,  the  library  was 
moved  to  656  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
which  was  the  nearest  building  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  The  move  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Due  to  the  bulkiness  of 
Braille  and  Moon  books,  more  than 
2,215  feet  of  shelving  is  now  required 
for  the  library  stock. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few 
letters  are  similar  to  many  received 
during  the  year: 

“The  Talking  Book  is  by  far  the 
nicest  thing  we  have  found  to  make 
the  darkness  in  which  mother  is  con¬ 
fined  seem  less  wearisome.”  —  E.  G., 
Calif. 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  and  deep  appreciation  of 
your  wonderful  service  to  me.  To  say 
I  am  deeply  grateful  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  is  putting  it  mildly.” — 
A.  E.  G.,  Calif. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 


CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of. 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. . (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . „.day  of 

.  19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 


Signed  by  the  testator  as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  J“s  last  Will  dated 
J  testatrix  her 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 


(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  request  and  in  J“s  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
her  her 

have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


residing  at 
residing  at 


i 
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The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  is  nation-wide  in 
its  literary  service  to  the  blind.  Its  other  service,  in  the 
form  of  social  welfare,  business  placement  and  guidance, 
free  home  teaching,  free  circulation  of  radios  and  free 
repair  service,  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  immediate 
community  and  Southern  California. 

The  Institute  receives  no  government  support,  State 
or  Federal,  and  as  it  is  not  privately  endowed  sufficiently 
to  sustain  all  of  its  activities  for  the  social  betterment  of 
the  blind,  the  Institute  must  still  depend  upon  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  those  who  feel  inclined  to  assist  their 
less  fortunate  fellows  handicapped  by  blindness. 

Therefore,  the  Institute  entertains  the  hope  that  read¬ 
ers  of  this  issue  of  Light,  wherein  may  be  found  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  of  the  service  rendered  the  blind  during 
the  year  1938,  will  feel  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  budget 
for  1939,  aggregating  $94,115,  as  summarized  on  page  10. 

Individuals  can  help  more  than  they  perhaps  realize 
by  subscribing  for  any  one  of  the  memberships,  listed  on 
the  inside  back  cover,  or  by  sending  a  contribution  in  any 
amount. 


Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  glad  to  send  my  j  membership  {or  <g . .to  help  broaden 

/contribution 

your  welfare  service  to  the  blind  as  outlined  in  the  annual  report 
printed  in  Light  for  April  1939. 

Name . 

Address . City . 

Date . . 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 


THE  eighteenth  biennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  from  July 
10—14. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
represents  all  types  of  persons  in  work 
for  the  blind.  It  is  divided  into  two 
main  divisions:  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional. 

The  educational  division  is  classified 
into  six  groups,  which  take  in  the 
staffs  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  sight 
saving  classes,  librarians,  publishers, 
printers  and  non-professional  persons. 

The  vocational  division  is  classified 
into  five  groups,  which  include  staffs 
of  agencies  for  the  blind,  placement 
agents,  home  teachers  and  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  lay  members. 

The  attendance  at  the  convention 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  two  years 
ago,  due  perhaps,  because  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  members  are  in  the  eastern 
states.  However,  many  leaders  in  work 
for  the  blind  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  Hawaii  and  Canada 
attended. 

Monday ,  July  10 

Monday  was  devoted  to  registration 
and  an  opening  banquet  at  which  the 
Braille  Institute  acted  as  host,  with 
Col.  Rupert  Hughes  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  vice- 
president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Braille  Institute,  and  Honorable 
Fletcher  Bowron,  Mayor  of  Los  Ange- 
j  les,  welcomed  the  members  and  guests 
j  of  the  Association.  Col.  L.  L.  Watts, 

It  ~  i  1  .0- 
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executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  past- 
president  of  the  Association,  respond¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Walter  Chambers,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Governor  of  California,  also 
welcomed  the  group  and  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  managing  director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  responded. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished 
by  Mexican  musicians  from  Casa  La 
Golondrina  and  by  two  of  Southern 
California’s  outstanding  blind  artists, 
Miss  Genevieve  Wiley,  mezzo  soprano, 
and  Joseph  Leonard,  pianist. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  A. 
C.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Association, 
and  superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

The  banquet  closed  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks  by  California’s 
“cheerful  philosopher’’  Burr  McIntosh, 
who  recited  his  original  poem,  “If  I 
Could  See.’’ 

Tuesday ,  July  11 

The  program  for  Tuesday  included 
a  panel  discussion  on  inter-agency  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  morning,  sectional 
meetings  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  panel 
discussion  on  cooperation  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  session  was  opened 
with  the  singing  of  the  convention 
song,  led  by  Earl  Houk  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  with  Glynn  Smith,  also  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  at  the  piano. 
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The  words  of  the  first  verse  are  as 
follows : 

It’s  the  A.  A.  W.  B.y  folks , 

The  A.  A.  W.  B. 

We  can’t  go  wrong ,  when  we  belong , 

To  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  state  commissions,  which 
exist  in  many  states  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  work  for  the  blind.  Dr. 
Cheek’s  paper  brought  out  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  commissions  work¬ 
ing  under  limited  appropriations. 

C.  L.  Broun  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  Association, 
spoke  on  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind. 

“The  wealth  of  the  nation  lies  in  its 
productivity,”  he  said.  “That  is  why 
placement  of  the  sightless  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  community.  The  blind 
can  contribute  much  to  a  nation’s  suc¬ 
cess,  for  they  are  a  constructive  ele¬ 
ment  in  themselves.” 

Robert  Beasley  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  addressed  the  members  on  the 
subject  of  aid  and  services  to  the  blind. 
This  paper  brought  out  the  fact  that 
blind  persons  require  a  larger  budget 
for  food  than  sighted  persons  because 
the  blind  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
bargain  sales.  In  addition,  the  blind 
suffer  more  accidents  to  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  are  less  able  to  do  their  own 
laundering.  For  these  reasons  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  clothing  must  be  slightly 
higher  than  for  the  seeing. 

Dr.  Newel  Perry,  director  of  ad¬ 
vanced  studies,  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  discussed  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  presented  a 
paper  which  dealt  with  spheres  of 
activity  of  agencies  for  the  blind,  with 
illustrations  from  England. 


During  the  afternoon,  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  were  held. 

The  section  including  the  heads  of 
residential  and  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind  heard  papers  by  Josef  G. 
Cauffman,  superintendent  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind,  who  spoke 
on  developing  a  better  professional 
spirit  among  the  teachers;  and  Mrs. 
Gwen  Hardin  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  whose 
paper  dealt  with  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  which  schools  should  prepare 
their  pupils. 

A  symposium,  conducted  by  Robert 
Lambert,  superintendent  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  School  for  the  Blind,  took  up  a 
variety  of  questions. 

The  sectional  meeting  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  sight  saving  work  included 
papers  by  Miss  Ruth  P.  Lewis  on  a 
prevention  of  blindness  program;  and 
by  Miss  Frances  Blend,  principal  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Saving  in  Los  Angeles,  on  the  sight 
saving  class  as  a  preventative  meas¬ 
ure  in  sight  conservation. 

Miss  Blend  reported  that  surveys  in 
the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  have 
shown  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
eye  condition  of  the  majority  of  chil¬ 
dren  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  sight  saving  class  as 
a  means  of  giving  the  child  a  well 
rounded  character,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  life 
with  courage,  poise  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  was  stressed.  A  symposium  con¬ 
cluded  the  meeting. 

Publishers  and  printers  of  Braille 
and  Moon  type  discussed  a  paper  by 
M.  A.  Roberts,  director,  Project,  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  (see  page  11  of  this  issue).  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  home  teacher,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Library,  brought  out  the 
need  for  more  literature  in  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half.  She  showed 
that  many  of  the  blind,  realizing  the 
difficulties  of  Grade  Two,  lose  interest 
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in  learning  Braille  because  most  of  the 
literature  is  printed  in  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  grade.  A  symposium  concluded 
the  meeting. 

The  sectional  meeting  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  agencies  doing  nation-wide 
or  state-wide  work  for  the  blind  heard 
a  paper  by  Miss  M.  Roberta  Town¬ 
send,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  on 
industrial  employment  for  women,  and 
another  by  D.  V.  Morris,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
on  a  new  approach  to  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  The  program  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  stated,  includes  five  phases 
of  vocational  aid  and  training  as  fol¬ 
lows:  home  teaching,  training  centers, 
home  industry,  vending  stands,  and 
industrial  placements.  A  paper  by 
Wm.  H.  McCarthy,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
discussed  legislation  to  augment  the 
sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
The  meeting  closed  with  a  symposium. 

The  home  teachers  and  social  work¬ 
ers  heard  a  paper  by  Miss  Irene  Jones 
of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  personal  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  adult  blind.  Miss  Jones 
brought  out  the  basic  conditions  with 
which  a  home  teacher  must  work,  the 


emotional  attitude  of  the  blind  person, 
his  intellectual  powers,  his  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  and  his  lack  of  sight.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  environment  and  its  influence 
also  affect  the  home  teacher’s  approach 
in  the  adjustment  of  a  blind  individual. 
She  quoted  Miss  Kate  Foley  as  saying: 

“Home  teaching  is  not  just  training 
the  fingers  to  read  raised  type  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  pleasant  pastime.  It  is  the 
planting  of  courage  in  the  human  soul 
groping  in  the  engulfing  darkness  for 
the  light  suddenly  extinguished.  It 
means  stimulating  the  paralyzed  will 
to  live,  training  the  adult  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  the  strange,  new  conditions  and 
arousing  within  him  the  desire  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  life  again  just  where 
it  fell  from  his  startled,  nervous  fin¬ 
gers.  In  short,  home  teaching  means 
reconstruction,  re-education, — it  means 
social  service  in  its  very  highest  form.” 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut 
presented  a  paper  on  the  need  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  recreation  for  the 
adult  blind,  and  Miss  Catharine  J.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  on  the 
talking  book  and  the  radio  as  educa¬ 
tional  factors. 

F.  B.  Ierardi  of  the  Massachusetts 


Braille  Institute  Photo. 

Officers  of  and  delegates  to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  visiting 

the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  July  14,  1939. 
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Division  of  the  Blind,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Association,  spoke  on  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  a  home  teachers’  magazine. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  gave  a 
paper  on  the  standardizing  of  handi¬ 
crafts  for  pastime. 

The  program  for  Tuesday  evening 
included  reports  of  the  joint  findings 
committee,  the  vocational  guidance 
committee  and  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  executive  committees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  on  work  for  the  blind  in  Latin 
America,  was  read. 

Wednesday ,  July  12 

The  morning  of  July  12  was  given 
over  to  a  panel  discussion  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  California.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  California’s  law  to  the  needy 
blind  was  explained  by  Mrs.  E.  Clair 
Overholtzer  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Pettit  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.  R.  V.  Chandler,  superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  spoke  on  the  need  of 
a  constructive  training  program  for 
the  blind  along  new  lines,  to  the  end 
that  opportunities  in  industry,  when 
they  present  themselves,  may  be  filled 
by  trained  blind  individuals  ready  for 
placement. 

Home  teaching  and  library  services 
in  California  were  discussed  in  a  paper 
by  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson  explained  the  work  of  the 
Braille  Institute  and  its  activities  since 
inception.  A  paper  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
French,  superintendent  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  School  for  the  Blind,  traced  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  showed  the  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  various  state  de¬ 
partments  having  to  do  with  the  blind, 
by  means  of  a  coordinating  committee 
formed  by  representatives  of  these 
departments. 


The  officers  and  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  were  guests  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
at  The  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  relaxation  and  the  visitors  were 
taken  to  points  of  interest  as  guests 
of  the  Braille  Institute.  One  sight-see¬ 
ing  tour  covered  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery  at  San  Marino. 
Another  included  the  California  State 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Griffith  Planetarium  and  the  Braille 
Institute.  The  third,  and  most  popu¬ 
lar,  was  to  Paramount  Motion  Picture 
Studios,  where  a  tour  of  the  set,  de¬ 
signed  to  explain  fully  the  making  of 
motion  pictures,  had  been  arranged. 
The  particular  set  visited  was  “Our 
Neighbors,  the  Carters,”  featuring  Fay 
Bainter,  famous  stage  star. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  over 
to  a  general  session,  at  which  the 
Medal  for  Meritorious  Service,  awarded 
by  the  Association,  was  presented  to 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  In  presenting  the  medal,  the 
Association  recognized  the  long  and 
valuable  service  rendered  the  blind  by 
Mr.  Latimer  in  the  past,  not  only  in 
his  official  capacity,  but  from  his  many 
activities  through  the  years  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Mrs.  Latimer  was  presented 
with  a  floral  tribute  as  a  token  of  the 
Association’s  regard. 

The  papers  included  a  discussion  of 
Leagues  of  Voluntary  Visitors,  in 
which  Walter  G.  Holmes,  president  of 
The  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  New 
York,  stressed  the  need  for  community 
clubs  to  render  non-professional  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  lonely  blind  who  reside  in 
obscure  homes — more  than  half  of  the 
sightless  in  the  country. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Cutsforth  of  Los  Angeles 
spoke  on  the  psychology  of  blindness; 
and  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  author  of 
two  books  which  appear  on  the  first 
ten  most  popular  among  blind  readers. 
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spoke  on  the  creative  character  of  work  Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
for  the  blind.  sectional  meetings. 


Thursday ,  July  13 

A  panel  discussion  on  Thursday 
morning  took  up  literature  for  the 
blind.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  discussed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  part  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  literature  in 
Braille,  Moon  type  and  on  talking 
book  records. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mrs.  Carol  I.  Alderson  of  the 
California  State 
Library.  Mrs. 

Margaret  Riddell, 
librarian  of  the 
American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the 
Blind,  reported  on 
a  survey  of  the 
reading  interests 
of  the  blind. 

Based  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  returned 
by  1250  readers  of 
Braille,  her  report 
emphasized  the 
popularity  among 
the  blind  of  the 
same  types  of 
books  most  in  de- 
j  mand  by  sighted 
readers. 

The  ten  most  popular  titles  were: 
|  Gone  With  the  Wind,  Magnificent  Ob¬ 
session,  The  Citadel,  Jane  Eyre,  Green 
Light,  North  to  the  Orient,  Men 
Against  Death,  Lost  Horizon,  Riders 
of  the  Purple  Sage,  and  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty. 

A  report  on  the  American  Red  Cross 
transcribing  activities  was  given  by 
Miss  Alice  Rohrback  of  Washington, 
D*  C* 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
I  for  the  1938-1939  biennium  was  made 
and  officers  for  the  next  biennium  were 
elected. 


Teachers  in  classes  for  the  blind 
heard  a  paper  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  the  educational  value  of 
the  talking  book.  W.  E.  Allen,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
recently  published  Webster’s  Students 
Dictionary  in  Braille,  a  joint  project  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Braille  Institute  of 

America.  A  paper 
by  F.  M.  Loga- 
necker,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  ink-print 
workbooks  to  the 
use  of  blind  pu¬ 
pils. 

The  librarians’ 
section  discussed  a 
paper  by  Mrs. 
Grace  D.  Lacey  of 
Detroit  on  library 
practices,  and  a 
paper  by  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt 
of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  value 
and  use  of  Braille.  A  symposium  on 
miscellaneous  subjects  followed. 

The  non-professional  section  heard 
papers  by  Mrs.  Juliet  King  Bindt  of 
Berkeley  on  the  coordination  of  work 
for  the  blind;  another  by  Henry  M. 
Bindt  of  Berkeley  on  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  for  the  blind ;  and  a  paper  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Nees  of  Geistown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  her  hobby  of  corresponding 
with  interesting  people. 

The  section  including  heads  of  agen¬ 
cies  doing  local  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  staffs  of  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  met  to  hear  a  paper  by  Harold 
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J.  Robert  Atkinson,  managing  director  of  the 
Braille  Institute,  saying  good-bye  to  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  managing  director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
July  14,  1939. 
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B.  Deming,  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  on  planned  recreation. 
The  relation  of  the  social  security  pro¬ 
gram  to  employment  for  the  blind  was 
discussed  by  Linden  McCullough, 
superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Blind 
Trades  School.  These  papers  were 
followed  by  a  symposium. 

The  placement  agencies  and  field 
officers  heard  a  paper  by  H.  D.  Hicker, 
chief  of  the  California  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  on  the  State’s 
placement  service  for  the 
blind;  and  the  Canadian 
placement  program  was 
presented  by  A.  V.  Weir 
of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute.  The  status  of 
the  vending  stand  pro¬ 
gram  was  discussed  in  pa¬ 
pers  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk 
of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  J.  D. 

Smith  of  Oklahoma  City. 

At  the  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  session  Mr.  Latimer 
presented  a  paper  on  the 
problem  of  the  blind  beg¬ 
gar  ;  and  a  new  move¬ 
ment,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was 
described  by  C.  C.  Kleber,  general 
manager  of  the  organization. 

Standards  in  work  for  the  blind  and 
professional  objectives  in  serving  the 
blind  were  outlined  in  papers  by  Dr. 
Harry  Best  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Murray  B.  Allen  of  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Friday ,  July  14 

At  the  final  session  on  Friday  the  re¬ 
ports  of  various  committees  and  or¬ 
ganizations  were  heard. 

The  report  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  was  given  by  its 
executive  director,  Robert  B.  Irwin. 

The  American  Bible  Society’s  report 


was  read  by  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Bayless, 
Pacific  District  secretary. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Chamberlain,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  John  Milton  Society,  re¬ 
ported  on  his  organization’s  activities. 

There  followed  reports  of  the  legis¬ 
lative,  auditing  and  necrology  commit¬ 
tees,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee. 

Special  attention  to  the  blind  who 


are  also  deaf  was  urged  in  one  resolu¬ 
tion  which  pointed  out  that  this  class 
of  persons  is  doubly  handicapped  and 
has  special  problems  to  face. 

Another  resolution  asked  that  the 
present  arrangements  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  permitting  blind  person  and 
guide  to  travel  on  one  ticket,  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  first  class  trains ;  while  a 
third  proposal  was  addressed  to  all 
legislatures  urging  a  ban  on  fireworks, 
which  have  destroyed  the  sight  of 
many  persons. 

Congress  was  asked  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  in¬ 
dividual  States  to  make  their  own  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  provisions  relating 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Braille  Institute  Photo. 

Special  features  of  the  Braille  writer,  under  process  of 
manufacture  at  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  A.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  retiring  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


Address  at  The  Breakfast  Club 


By  A.  C.  ELLIS,  President 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


It  is,  indeed,  gracious  of  you  to  wel¬ 
come  to  your  Club  this  morning  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  holding  its  Convention  in  your  city. 
It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  the  special 
guests  of  Bob  Atkinson.  To  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Bob  has  become  a  sort  of  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  these  blind  men  who  by  sheer 
strength  of  character  have  overcome 
that  greatest  of  all  human  handicaps — 
physical  blindness.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  you  that  Bob  Atkinson  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  your  minds  a  new  and  correct 
concept  of  what  it  means  to  be  blind 
and  to  rise  above  this  handicap.  One 
such  man  elevates  and  dignifies  the 
entire  profession  in  which  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  I  are  engaged,  and  I  am 
happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Bob  At¬ 
kinson,  and  to  all  men  and  women  who 
have  exemplified  that  thrilling  struggle 
which,  for  want  of  better  words,  we 
may  term  “the  conquest  of  blindness.” 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  en¬ 
gage  in  the  customary  pleasantries 
which  are  usually  appropriate  upon  an 
occasion  such  as  this.  Blindness  is  not 
funny.  When  we  realize  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  120,000  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  became  blind  after  60 
years  of  age,  and  60  per  cent  became 
blind  after  50  years  of  age,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  may  descend  upon  any  of  us  who 
are  approaching  middle  or  old  age. 
When  I  tell  you  that  authorities  on  the 
causes  of  blindness  state  positively  that 
80  per  cent  of  blindness  could  be  pre¬ 


vented  by  means  now  known  to  us, 
you  will  at  once  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
prevention  of  blindness  is  even  more 
important  and  far-reaching  than  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  those 
who  are  already  blind.  It  is  in  the  field 
of  prevention  that  there  lies  the  great¬ 
est  hope  of  solving  for  all  time  the 
problem  of  blindness. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what 
laymen  such  as  yourselves  can  do  to 
further  the  conquest  of  blindness: 

1.  Cultivate  in  the  public  mind  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  blind  man 
and  his  problems — strip  blindness  of 
its  emotionalism,  sentimentality  and 
pity  and  substitute  therefor  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  sterling  abilities  of  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  men  and  women  such  as 
those  who  are  your  guests  today. 

2.  Encourage  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  assistance  to  those  blind  who, 
by  reasons  of  infirmities  other  than 
blindness,  are  unemployable. 

3.  Strive  by  every  means  open  to 
you  to  encourage  the  proper  examina¬ 
tion  and  eye  care  of  children  in  our 
public  schools. 

4.  Endorse  and  support  accepted 
medical  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  which  contribute  to  blindness. 

5.  See  to  it  that  Bob  Atkinson  gets 
the  moral  and  financial  support  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  100  per  cent  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  program  of  services  to  the 
thousands  of  blind  people  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  this  country. 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  some 
of  the  meetings  of  our  Convention, 
which  is  being  held  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel.  Your  attention  is  especially 
called  to  exhibits  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind  which  are  on  display  at  the 
entrance  of  the  convention  hall. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  and 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  always  a  spe¬ 


cial  privilege  for  easterners  to  visit 
California,  see  this  amazing  country, 
and  try  to  diagnose  the  underlying 
causes  which  produce  such  unique  and 
spectacular  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  as  sometimes  emanate 
from  this  wonderful  land  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Whether  we  understand  you 
or  not,  we  have  learned  to  love  you  and 
to  respect  you.  Maybe  some  day  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems. 


r 


Keystone  Photo. 


Guests  at  The  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club,  July  12,  1939,  get 
acquainted  with  the  good  horse  “Ham.”  Left  to  right:  Dr. 
Frank  Buchman,  F.  B.  Ierardi,  C.  L.  Broun,  Miss  Marjorie 
C.  Hooper,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  A.  C.  Ellis, 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Col.  L.  L.  Watts. 


Federal  Contribution  to  the  Cultural  Welfare 

of  the  Blind 

By  MARTIN  A.  ROBERTS,  Director  and  VERNER  W.  CLAPP,  Associate  Director, 

Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 


It  may  very  well  be  superogatory 
for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  workers 
for  the  blind  to  the  place  of  books  in 
their  work;  but,  at  the  risk  of  repeat¬ 
ing  much  that  is  already  familiar,  I 
should  like  to  bring  together  a  number 
of  points,  which,  separately  ignored, 
may  together  prove  of  use.  The  agency 
which  I  represent — the  Federal  project 
for  providing  books  for  the  adult  blind 
— is  just  as  anxious  as  you  may  be  that 
its  efforts  advance  the  welfare — in  the 
widest  sense  —  of  the  blind;  that  it 
foster  sources  of  spiritual  strength  and 
personal  happiness;  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  it  assist  in  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  good  citizenship 
and  a  genuine  culture,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  those  qualities  and  states  of 
mind  without  which  none  of  these  is 
possible.  In  our  objectives,  you  and 
I  are  in  agreement;  and  it  is  in  order 
that  we  may  cooperate  in  the  means 
that  I  address  you. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  briefly  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  for  books  for  the  adult 
blind.  Since  approximately  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  literary  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  youthful  blind  of 
the  country  in  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions  had  been  cared  for  by  means  of 
the  appropriations  and  gifts  establish¬ 
ing  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  For  the  adult  blind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  particularly  for  those  (the 
majority)  blinded  in  adult  life,  there 
was  no  such  provision. 

By  1930  the  various  agencies  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  had  done  their 
work  so  well  that  it  was  estimated 


that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
about  20,000  adult  blind  persons  able 
to  read  embossed  types.  To  supply 
them  there  were  some  15  libraries,  all, 
however,  concentrated  in  the  north, 
and  particularly  the  northeast,  whose 
combined  collections  amounted  to  less 
than  150,000  volumes,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  were  in  obsolete  or  obso¬ 
lescent  types.  It  is  a  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise,  therefore,  and  shows  how  genu¬ 
ine  was  the  demand  for  reading  matter 
that  the  circulation  of  these  libraries 
amounted  to  nearly  300,000  volumes  a 
year  for  readers  whose  number  was 
probably  less  than  10,000. 

It  was  apparent  that  if  the  adult 
blind  were  to  be  provided  with  litera¬ 
ture  in  a  measure  as  generous  as  that 
with  which  the  public  libraries  were 
serving  the  sighted,  additional  re¬ 
sources  would  be  necessary.  An  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Federal  Government  was 
determined  upon  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  joined.  Thus  the  Federal  project 
came  into  being.  On  March  3,  1931 
Congress  authorized  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  “to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind  residents  of  the  United 
States.”  The  Librarian  was  also  author¬ 
ized  to  “arrange  with  such  libraries  as 
he  might  judge  appropriate  to  serve 
as  local  or  regional  centers  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  books.”  This  sum  was 
later  increased  to  provide  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  talking  book  records,  and,  as 
it  now  stands,  there  is  authorized  per 
annum  $100,000  for  embossed  books, 
and  $175,000  for  talking  books. 
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Now,  after  eight  years  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation,  there  are,  in  place 
of  the  15  libraries  of  1930,  27  full  time 
libraries  for  the  blind  from  Watertown 
to  Honolulu,  each  serving  an  area  suf¬ 
ficiently  restricted  to  assure  efficiency. 
Into  each  of  these  libraries  have  been 
placed,  during  these  eight  years,  al¬ 
most  identical  collections  of  books  to¬ 
talling  more  than  350,000  volumes  of 
embossed  books,  containers  compris¬ 
ing  365,000  talking  book  records — rep¬ 
resenting  in  all  some  2,000  titles.  The 
number  of  readers,  approximately  10,- 
000  in  1930,  has  grown  to  27,000,  and 
the  circulation  from  300,000  to  nearly 
800,000  volumes  and  containers  a  year. 

Perhaps  I  should  amplify  somewhat 
the  separate  categories  which  I  have 
combined  for  the  sake  of  these  inclu¬ 
sive  figures.  I  will  start  with  the 
Braille  activity. 

Our  earliest  purchases  in  Braille 
were  in  Grade  \y2.  Since  November 
1932,  when  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  standard  type  used  in  books 
published  for  us  has  been  Grade  2.  We 
have,  from  time  to  time,  however,  dis¬ 
tributed  books  in  Grade  1  y2i  and  many 
of  the  libraries  have  asked  us,  and  se¬ 
cured,  single  copies  of  publications  in 
this  Grade.  Thus  a  total  of  1,300  titles 
in  Braille  have  been  generally  distrib¬ 
uted,  while  a  large  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  titles  have  been  given  a  more 
restricted  distribution.  These  1,300 
titles  form  by  themselves  a  very  im¬ 
posing  library,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  offering  to  the  seeker 
whether  of  diversion  or  of  information 
an  almost  inexhaustible  store.  And 
this  library  is  duplicated  in  some  26 
centers  throughout  the  country  —  in 
itself  an  achievement  in  economy  and 
efficiency,  which  could  only  have  been 
obtained  through  a  project  as  national 
in  purpose  as  this. 

The  selection  of  these  books  has 


been  made  upon  as  wide  a  basis  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Consideration  has  been  given 
to  all  tastes  and  all  needs.  The  librari¬ 
ans  for  the  blind,  the  experts  of  our 
own  staff  and  in  other  branches  of  the 
governmental  service,  have  all  been 
consulted,  nor  have  we  failed  to  secure 
and  to  benefit  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  readers  themselves.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  we  have  canvassed  large 
groups  of  readers  with  a  request  for 
suggestions  of  titles,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  happy  in  the  variety 
and  at  the  same  time  the  intelligence 
shown  in  the  response.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Congress  made  no  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  books  which  were  to  be 
provided — this  was  most  fortunate  and 
wise.  It  was  felt  that  books  for  the 
adult  blind  would  be  the  counterpart 
of  those  selected  for  the  sighted — di¬ 
versified  in  subject  and  interest,  catho¬ 
lic  in  variety,  and  calculated  to  meet 
all  needs  and  tastes.  The  movement 
to  make  literature  available  to  the 
blind  falls,  therefore,  into  the  great 
American  public  library  tradition. 

In  Moon  type  we  have  from  year  to 
year  supplied  the  libraries  with  copies 
of  about  20  titles,  prior  to  this  year 
almost  invariably  supplied  by  the 
Moon  Society  of  London.  Now  that 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  is  able 
to  make  plates  for  embossing  in  Moon, 
thjere  is  an  additional  source  available 
to  us,  and  in  consequence,  somewhat 
greater  freedom  in  the  selection  of 
titles.  Moon  readers  still  constitute  13 
out  of  each  100  of  all  embossed  book 
readers  in  the  libraries — a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  but  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  yet  to  determine  whether  this 
group  is  increasing  or  whether  it  re¬ 
mains  (as  seems  more  likely)  numeri¬ 
cally  steady. 

In  talking  books  has  occurred,  of 
course,  the  principal  innovation  in 
reading  for  the  blind,  since  Louis 
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Braille  in  1829  gave  the  Braille  cell  its 
essential  perfection.  There  were  at  the 
last  count  12,203  blind  readers  in  our 
libraries  who  would  not  be  reading  at 
all  were  it  not  for  this  most  humane 
application  of  Edison’s  miracle.  Their 
gratitude  is  represented  to  us  daily  in 
letters  which  we  receive  from  them; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  “inside 
story”  has  not  yet  been  told,  and  is 
probably  known  rather  to  the  home 
visitors  to  the  blind  than  to  their 
librarians.  I  very  much  wish  that  some 
day  the  facts  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  talking  book  on  case  work  with  the 
blind  might  be  collected  and  set  forth 
by  one  of  your  number. 

Of  course,  the  talking  book  records 
are  expensive  (a  book  of  the  size  of 
Rafael  Sabatini’s  “Captain  Blood” 
costs  approximately  $2,600  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  125  copies).  The  appropriation 
permits  the  distribution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  70  books  of  similar  size  a  year, 
and  it  has  been  available  in  its  present 
amount  for  only  two  years.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  number  of  books  avail¬ 
able,  though  large  when  reckoned  in 
number  of  containers  (36,000)  is  still 
small  when  counted  by  titles  (280), 
and  the  rate  of  production  has  not  been 
sufficiently  rapid  to  keep  pace  with  the 
more  voracious  readers. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  on  De¬ 
cember  31st  last  12,203  readers  in  the 
libraries  who  would  not  be  reading  at 
all  were  it  not  for  the  talking  book.  I 
might  add  that  there  are  in  addition 
about  4,000  readers  of  embossed  books 
who  also  make  use  of  the  records, 
making  a  total  of  16,833  talking  book 
readers.  This  large  number  has  been 
made  possible,  of  course,  through  the 
distribution  of  the  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines  manufactured  for  us  under  the 
expert  supervision  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  funds 
(now  amounting  to  $869,000)  allotted 
by  President  Roosevelt  from  the 


Emergency  Relief  appropriations,  and 
distributed  to  the  individual  readers  at 
the  cost  of  the  States. 

So  much  for  the  several  categories 
of  the  Federal  contribution.  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  go  on,  however,  with¬ 
out  calling  to  your  attention  that  it  is 
only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  na¬ 
tion  does,  indeed,  supply  the  books, 
the  records,  and  the  machines,  and  it 
defrays  the  postal  charges  upon  them. 
This  is  a  large  burden,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  borne  by  the  nation  makes 
the  service  possible.  But  the  service 
would  not  be  effected  were  it  not  for 
the  essential  and  loyal  contribution  of 
the  local  governments  —  the  libraries 
which  house  and  care  for  the  books 
and  which  form  the  real  link  between 
the  readers  and  literature,  and  the 
state  commissions  and  other  agencies 
which  have  accepted  responsibility  for 
placing  and  servicing  the  machines.  I 
am  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
part  which  these  play  in  the  program, 
and  I  fully  realize  that  the  thanks  of 
the  blind  must  be  justly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  national  and  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

And  now,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  some  of  our 
problems.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  dimension  of  the  Braille 
page,  height  of  the  dot,  etc. — the  most 
important  of  these  have,  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  your  and  similar  asso¬ 
ciations,  been  settled  or  can  easily  be 
so.  I  am  rather  concerned  with  the 
more  weighty  question  of  how  to  make 
this  whole  literary  service  to  the  blind 
more  useful  —  how  to  relate  it  more 
closely  to  a  program  into  which  you  as 
workers  with  the  blind  may  enter. 

I  realize  that  not  all  the  blind  can  be 
expected  to  be  avid  readers  —  so  are 
not  all  the  sighted.  Indeed,  granting 
that  there  is  a  blind  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  120,000,  the  proportion 
registered  as  readers  is  just  about  the 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


JUST  HUMAN  BEINGS  AFTER  ALL 


The  average  blind  person  you  meet  is  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  you. 
His  tastes,  ambitions  and  desires  are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is — he  sees  through  the  fingers,  while  you  see  through  the  eyes. 


Blinded  in  a  hunting  accident,  W.  E. 
Hixon  of  Hixson,  Tennessee,  has  not 
seen  since  1919.  His  handicap,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  prevented  him  from  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  most  successful 
service  station  operators  in  the  area  in 
and  near  Chattanooga  and  Hixson. 

Mr.  Hixon  started  in  business  two 
years  after  he  lost  his  sight.  He  began 
with  a  small  grocery  store  and  in  1923 
decided  to  go  into  the  gasoline  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  handled  a  nationally 
known  line  exclusively  ever  since. 

His  touch  is  so  sensitive  that  he  can 
spot  a  spurious  coin  instantly  and  he 
has  a  remarkable  ability  for  coupling 
names  and  voices.  After  hearing  a 
voice  only  a  few  times,  he  is  able  to 
recall  whose  it  is. 

Active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics  and  a 
steward  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Mr. 
Hixon  is  well  known  for  his  interest 
and  assistance  in  all  charitable  and 
community  enterprises. 

^  '1*  ^ 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  held  its 
annual  manuscript  concert  June  12  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  newest  com¬ 
positions  by  Los  Angeles  organist- 
composers  were  heard  for  the  first 
time,  including  Sonatina  (first  move¬ 
ment)  by  Glynn  Smith.  Alexander 
Schreiner,  dean  of  the  chapter,  referred 
to  Mr.  Smith  as  “a  blind  organist  of 
great  talent.” 

*  *  * 

An  unusual  entry  to  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  Garden  Contest  en¬ 
titled  “Fingertip  Gardening”  by  Elsie 


Cowan  was  published  in  the  July  issue 
of  that  magazine.  A  significant  para¬ 
graph  is  reprinted  here: 

“If  I  were  to  choose  a  flower  hobby 
it  would  be  the  fragrant  flowers  that 
bloom  only  at  night.  The  reason  is 
this :  I  am  obliged  to  do  most  of  my 
garden  work  when  other  people  have 
left  their  gardens  on  account  of  dark¬ 
ness.  After  being  away  from  home 
nine  hours  of  every  working  day  these 
night-bloomers — I  have  four  o’clocks, 
moonflowers  and  primroses  —  seem  to 
extend  a  special  welcome  just  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Cowan  says  she  saves  her 
flower  seeds  from  year  to  year  and 
then  friends  often  give  her  new  seeds 
and  slips  from  their  gardens.  She 
maintains  that  her  garden  means  her 
health,  as  it  is  a  “clean  restful  place  to 
come  into  after  the  dust  and  noise  of 
the  factory.  Like  magic  the  doubts 
and  worries  of  the  outside  world  fall 
away  at  a  breath  of  verbena  or  the 
silken  touch  of  a  rose.” 

H*  '1*  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Braille 
Theater  Guild  recently  presented 
“The  Torch-Bearers”  by  George  Kelly, 
hoping  eventually  to  take  it  to  clubs  in 
adjacent  towns  to  aid  the  sightless. 

According  to  Lawrence  Buroker, 
one  of  the  group,  this  band  of  thespians 
is  unique  in  that  its  presentations  are 
given  by  all-blind  casts.  “There  are 
other  blind  groups  participating  in  dra¬ 
matics  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said,  “but  I  believe  ours  is  the 
only  one  using  all-blind  casts.  The 
others  use  sighted  actors  for  the  so- 
called  heavier  parts.” 
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The  players  study  their  parts  in 
Braille  and  the  words  of  the  script  for 
the  most  part  furnish  their  action  cues, 
but  the  slightest  tinkle  of  a  bracelet  or 
the  tapping  of  a  chair  may  be  their 
guide. 

The  group  was  organized  eight 
years  ago  to  educate  the  public  to  real¬ 
ize  that  blind  persons  are  no  different 
from  others,  except  that  they  cannot 
see. 

*  *  * 

On  the  sound  stage,  between  takes, 
when  the  delegates  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
were  entertained  at  Paramount  Stu¬ 
dios,  Fay  Bainter,  leading  player  in 
“Our  Neighbors,  the  Carters,’’  spoke 
to  one  of  the  blind  girls  in  the  party. 
“Oh,  I  know  you,  Miss  Bainter,”  she 
smiled,  “I  recognize  your  voice  from 
hearing  it  on  the  screen.” 

The  interest  of  the  visitors  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  players.  They 
investigated  the  mechanical  routine 
of  the  different  scenes  and  asked  many 
technical  questions.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  their 
hands  over  the  cam¬ 
era  and  some  even 
tried  on  headphones 
and  heard  the  sound 
as  it  ran  from  the 
mikes  through  the 
“mixers.”  If  this  tour 
was  a  new  experience 
to  the  blind,  it  must 
have  been  a  revelation 

to  the  studio  folks. 

❖  *  * 

The  Wallace  Idaho 
Miner  tells  the  story 
of  a  blind  prospector 
— “Heinie”  Miller. 

Miller  was  blinded 
some  12  years  ago 
when  he  picked  into 
a  “missed”  hole  in  a 
Goldfield  mine.  How¬ 


ever,  he  continued  to  toil  alone.  Every 
day  he  walks  three  miles  from  his 
home  in  Goldfield  to  his  mine — when 
he  is  not  in  a  hurry — in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  If  he  is  late  for  sup¬ 
per,  he  says  he  makes  it  in  50  min¬ 
utes.  Every  bit  of  the  shaft  equip¬ 
ment  he  fashioned  himself ;  bent  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  heavy  rails,  put  the  hoist  in 
place,  spent  days  constructing  a  heavy 
ladder  with  three-quarter  inch  pipe 
lengths  for  rounds,  placed  the  auto¬ 
matic  dumping  apparatus  in  place,  and 
did  hundreds  of  feet  of  mining  under¬ 
ground — all  in  abysmal  darkness — for 
he  had  no  need  of  a  candle  or  carbide 
lamp.  He  says  he  knows  ore  by  the 
“t  o  u  c  h,”  and  he  cannot  be  fooled. 
Deep  in  his  consciousness,  after  he  lost 
his  eyes,  he  has  developed  some  sense 
of  understanding,  comprehension,  en¬ 
lightenment,  which,  in  all  mortals  lies 
dormant  and  is  only  brought  into  use 
when  the  senses  ordinarily  used  are 
impaired  or  destroyed. 


Photo  Courtesy  Daily  News. 


Director  Ralph  Murphy  on  the  Paramount  set  talks  to 
Dr.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain  of  New  York. 
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IF  I  COULD  SEE— 

By  Burr  McIntosh* 

If  I  could  see, — 

I  wonder  if  I  would  be  glad, 

Here  in  this  world  which  has  gone 
mad, 

Where  greed  and  hate,  —  ambition’s 
toll, 

Are  causing  man  to  lose  his  soul. 
There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago, 

When  men  were  brothers,  and  they’d 
know 

That  it  was  meant  we  should  enjoy 
The  gifts  of  God,  without  alloy. 
LOVE  is  the  key  to  true  success, 

So  that’s  the  goal  to  which  I’d  press — 
If  I  could  see. 

If  I  could  see, — 

My  eyes  would  seek  great  Nature’s 
gifts : 

Some  snow-topped  mount,  which 
proudly  lifts 

Its  peak  up  to  the  glist’ning  sun, 

And  then  cries  out:  “Look!  I  have 
won!” 

It  had  ambitions,  which  were  high. 
How  different,  down  here,  the  cry: 
“Give  unto  me  that  which  thou  hast! 
All  Peace  is  dead:  the  die  is  cast, 

And  might  and  avarice  shall  rule!” 

I  don’t  think  I’d  admire  the  fool, — 

If  I  could  see. 


♦Dedicated  to  J.  Robert  Atkinson. 


If  I  could  see, — 

I  know  whom  I  would  quickly  seek. 

I’d  find  the  man  whose  soul  is  meek, 
Who  still  thinks  of  his  fellow  man, 
Who’d  speak,  and  smile,  as  he  began : 
“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow !” 

Then  multitudes  would  join,  who 
know 

That  COURAGE  is  our  greatest  need. 
Each  kindly  word, — each  helpful  deed 
Will  cheer  a  brother  on  his  way: 

Yes,  that’s  the  power  for  which  I’d 
pray — 

If  I  could  see. 

+ 

Robert  W.  Whomes 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  June  12,  1939,  the 
following  tribute  to  the  late  Robert  W. 
Whomes  was  presented  by  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Collier: 

“Time  moves  on  in  its  relentless 
pace.  Seed  is  sown  in  the  field;  the 
gentle  rains  and  human  care  cause  it 
to  sprout  and  grow  upward  into  the 
sunlight;  then  appears  the  blade,  the 
stalk,  and  then  the  full  fruitage ;  at 
last  there  follows  the  harvest. 

“So  it  is  with  human  life.  The  babe 
is  first  conceived,  then  born,  then  is 
nourished  and  cared  for  during  the 
years  wherf  its  body  and  character  are 
developed,  —  until  maturity  is  reached. 
Years  of  usefulness  follow  until  comes 
the  call  to  cross  the  ‘Great  Divide,’  — 
the  call  which  none  escape. 

“So  has  it  occurred  to  our  associate 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Whomes,  affectionately 
known  to  most  of  us  as  ‘Dr.  Bob.’  He 
enjoyed  many  years  of  usefulness.  He 
generously  bestowed  his  love,  his 
goods,  his  fellowship;  and  for  eighteen 
years  he  gave  unsparingly  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  and  counsel  in  the  founding  and 
management  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America.  He  has  crossed  the  ‘Great 
Divide.’  Many  there  are  who  call  him 
blessed. 
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“He  has  but  gone  into  another  room 
of  the  heavenly  Father’s  great  and 
beautiful  mansion.  He  took  with  him 
none  of  his  worldly  possessions  but  he 
did  bear  the  record  of  the  many  fine 
and  loving  things  he  has  done.  He  has 
now  received  that  most  precious  re¬ 
ward  of  all,  the  commendation  of  his 
Master,  our  ‘Elder  Brother,’  —  ‘Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.’ 

“So  we  say,  ‘Farewell,  Dr.  Bob, 
until  we  meet  again.’  ” 

Judge  Collier  then  moved  that  the 
foregoing  memorial  be  spread  at 
length  in  the  minutes  and  that  a  copy 
be  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Light 
and  a  copy  likewise  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Whomes,  that  all  may  know  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Whomes  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held. 

♦ 

Facts  on  Guide  Dogs 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  that  is 
being  manifested  in  the  training  of 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind,  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  facts  listing  many  of  the 
false  and  exaggerated  impressions 
which  are  prevalent  concerning  the 
Seeing  Eye  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  Light  readers. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  The 
Seeing  Eye  Guide  for  June  1939: 

“The  Seeing  Eye  Has  No  Branches 
Anywhere.  Many  of  our  members  be¬ 
lieve  that  The  Seeing  Eye  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  or  branches  in  other 
cities.  This  is  not  true.  No  dog  except 
one  graduated  by  the  school  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  has  the  right  to  the 
name,  Seeing  Eye  dog.  In  order  to 
have  a  branch,  The  Seeing  Eye  would 
need  to  duplicate  its  personnel  as  well 
as  its  building  facilities.  Even  if  the 
physical  equipment  were  available, 
new  people  would  have  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  instructed  before  a  branch 
could  be  contemplated,  for  The  Seeing 


Eye  does  not  know  men  and  women 
qualified  to  do  this  work  according  to 
Seeing  Eye  standards  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization.  At  the  present  time  The 
Seeing  Eye  is  able  to  meet,  at  Morris¬ 
town,  the  demand  from  blind  people 
qualified  to  use  Seeing  Eye  dogs  and 
consequently  there  is  no  real  need  for 
such  a  branch . 

“The  Seeing  Eye  Is  Not  Commercial 
— it  is  philanthropic.  Evidently  a  few 
people  still  believe  the  school  has  dogs 
to  sell  to  the  blind  or  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  is  not  the  case.  No  blind 
person  may  secure  a  dog  who  does  not 
meet  the  school’s  requirements.  These 
are  based  on  character,  physical  ability 
and  desire  for  independence.  No  one 
may  buy  a  dog  and  give  it  to  a  blind 
person.  The  small  amount  that  the 
blind  student  is  asked  to  pay — because 
he  does  not  want  something  for  noth¬ 
ing — represents  a  portion  of  the  actual 
cost.” 

♦ 

Open  House  at  Workshop 

The  new  home  of  the  Industrial 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  239  West 
Adams  Blvd.,  was  inaugurated  July  10, 
and  an  open  house  program  was  held 
during  the  week. 

A  State-owned  institution  employ¬ 
ing  some  65  men  and  women,  the  work¬ 
shop  entertained  a  host  of  visitors  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  convention. 

Various  products  of  the  shop  were 
on  display  and  guests  also  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  the  shop  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  new  location  is  well  lighted 
and  airy.  George  A.  Brown  is  manager. 

+ 

This  Issue 

Additional  copies  of  this  issue  of 
Light,  with  its  resume  of  the  18th  bien¬ 
nial  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Braille  Institute 
for  25  cents  each,  including  mailing 
charges. 


•4  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD  J{3- 


Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for 
the  Blind ,  Orlando,  Florida.  Activities 
at  present  consist  of  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  Braille  magazine,  "The  Full 
Gospel  Monthly,”  the  maintenance  of  a 
Braille  circulating  library  of  religious 
books  and  the  embossing  and  binding  of 
Braille  books  for  the  library.  The  mag¬ 
azine  is  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  re¬ 
gardless  of  creed  or  race  or  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  to  pay  for  it.  The 
library  service  is  free,  excepting  for  the 
necessary  return  postage  from  foreign 
countries.  Rev.  R.  G.  Shepherd  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Miss  Grace  Allen,  librarian. 


Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Company.  Blind  persons  who  purchase 
Hotpoint  ranges  will  receive  free  of 
charge  a  set  of  individual  electric 
range  instructions  prepared  by  Miss 
Gretta  Griffis,  blind  home  economist. 
Miss  Griffis  has  demonstrated  the  elec¬ 
tric  range  at  cooking  schools,  home 
service  conferences  and  sales  training 
classes  all  over  the  country...  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  skill  in  electric  cookery,  she 
is  an  experienced  Braille  reader  and 
writer.  Each  set  of  instructions  will  be 
"custom-built”  to  cover  the  particular 
Hotpoint  range  purchased.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  detailed  information  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  all  parts  of  the 
range;  cleaning  and  care;  uses  of  var¬ 
ious  heats  on  the  surface,  in  the  oven, 
and  the  broiler;  oven  shelves,  timer, 
temperature  control;  as  well  as  several 
choice  recipes. 


Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  Can¬ 
ton,  China.  This  school  founded  by  Dr. 
Mary  West  Niles  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  the  publication  of  an 
ink  print  magazine,  The  Torch,  the 
motto  of  which  is:  "To  give  light  to 


them  that  sit  in  darkness.”  Dr.  Niles 
went  to  Canton  as  a  very  young  woman 
for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Her  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  compassion¬ 
ate  interest  in  the  unfortunate  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her.  The  plight  of 
blind  slave  girls  moved  her  to  start 
Ming  Sum — the  School  of  the  Under¬ 
standing  Heart.  "She  resolved  that  the 
fingers  and  hearts  of  the  blind  should 
see.  She  willed  that  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  should  go  back  to  live  and  work 
with  their  seeing  friends.  This  they 
have  done  for  half  a  century,  and  thus 
has  the  torch  of  her  endeavors  lighted 
the  dark  path  for  many.”  Alice  M. 
Carpenter  is  principal  of  the  school  and 
Miss  Alice  H.  Schaefer  in  charge  of  the 
religious  education  program. 


Homer  os  Choir,  Budapest.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1927,  the  choir  now  has  75 
members,  made  up  of  the  blind  workers 
engaged  in  the  workshops  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Union  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Blind,  both  men  and  women.  Since  1930 
annual  concerts  have  been  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  group  has 
won  several  prizes  in  competition  with 
others.  The  work  of  this  choir  has  been 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Don  Cossack  singers  which  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States. 


The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Netu  York.  The  blind  will  enter 
the  field  of  public  speaking  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  recreation  group, 
The  Lighthouse  Speakers’  Forum,  which 
will  meet  weekly  at  the  Lighthouse, 
headquarters  of  The  New  York  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street.  The  poise  and  confidence  re- 
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quired  to  speak  easily  before  an  au¬ 
dience  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
sightless  in  their  dealings  in  a  sighted 
world. 

Blind  president  of  the  Speakers’ 
Forum,  Mr.  Fred  Bollman,  told  of 
plans  for  the  group  which  include  short 
talks  by  members  at  each  meeting  to  be 
critically  analyzed  by  the  audience. 
The  group  chooses  its  own  topics  for 
speeches.  They  hope  to  extend  their 
activities  beyond  the  Lighthouse  and 
speak  before  sighted  organizations  es¬ 
pecially  on  progress  in  work  for  the 
blind.  The  public  should  be  acquainted, 
the  group  believes,  with  the  problems 
and  progress  of  the  blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind , 
New  York.  World’s  Fair  authorities 
have  extended  to  blind  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  visit  the  Fair  grounds  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  with  an  attendant 
for  the  cost  of  only  one  admission. 
There  will  be  a  special  gate  where  such 
applications  may  be  handled  at  each  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Fair. 

The  Foundation  and  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  have  worked 
out  a  cooperative  arrangement  whereby 
blind  people  wishing  guide  service  will 
be  able  to  employ  guides  through  the 
New  York  Association,  which  has  a 
regular  staff  of  guides  that  have  been 
augmented  for  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  special  guide  service  is  also  avail¬ 
able  to  blind  residents  of  Greater  New 
York. 


Victorian  Association  of  Braille  Writ¬ 
ers ,  Melbourne,  Australia.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Malcolm  M.  Brodie,  presi¬ 
dent,  provides  the  only  free  lending 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Victoria.  Blind  teachers  are  employed 
to  give  free  tuition  to  persons  unable 
to  read  ordinary  print.  The  Associa¬ 


tion  has  been  almost  entirely  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  for  forty- 
five  years. 


Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America  has  been  informed  by 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  that  a  blind  person  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  a  one  day  pass  to  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  provided  application  is  made 
in  advance  and  said  blind  person  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  escort  who  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  regular  admission 
fee.  Applications  for  passes  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Sandusky,  San 
Frnacisco  Bay  Exposition,  Treasure 
Island,  California. 


National  Association  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  New  York.  The  As¬ 
sociation  proposes  to  hold  its  annual 
convention  this  year  in  New  York  City 
in  order  that  visitors  to  the  World’s 
Fair  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  may 
participate.  It  will  be  held  October  26- 
28,  and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
will  include  the  sight  of  the  pre-school 
child,  the  school  child,  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker. 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California.  Mr.  Paul  Mason, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Drivers’ 
Licenses,  has  informed  Mrs.  E.  *  Clair 
Overholtzer,  chief  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  that  considerable  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  information  concerning  the 
White  Cane  Law.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
regular  written  examination  but  very 
generally  and  regularly  it  is  brought 
out  in  additional  questions.  In  most 
offices  there  is  a  sign  posted  that  all  ap¬ 
plicants  may  see.  Mr.  Mason  believes 
that  practically  all  applicants  for  driv¬ 
ers’  licenses  now  are  familiar  with  the 
White  Cane  Law. 
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to  the  needy  blind.  This  would  permit 
adjustment  to  fit  local  living  costs. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  convention  in 
1941  were  presented  by  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha  and  Indianapolis.  Final  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  was  left  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

The  officers  elected  previously  were 
then  installed,  as  follows:  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  Toronto,  president;  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Brooklyn,  first  vice-president; 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Alfred  Allen,  Win- 
netka,  Ill.,  secretary-general ;  and  F. 
B.  Ierardi,  Boston,  treasurer. 

Exhibits 

A  number  of  exhibits  were  displayed 
throughout  the  period  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  They  included  a  variety  of  hand¬ 
made  articles  from  California’s 
workshops  and  handicraft  students, 
from  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  there  were  also 
interesting  displays  from  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Delta  Gamma  Nursery 
School,  Los  Angeles. 

Appliances  for  the  blind  on  display 
included  an  exhibit  from  Howe  Memo¬ 
rial  Press,  a  model  bookcase  for  the 
Braille  dictionary  from  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  new 
Braille  writer  developed  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America. 

A  display  of  many  of  the  magazines 
published  in  the  United  States  in 
raised  print  proved  to  be  of  interest. 

Acknowledgments 
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the  blind  attending  the  convention  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  hotel.  The  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  organizations 
which  had  a  part  in  donating  the  con¬ 
vention  program  are  also  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Those  on  the  staff  of  the  Huntington 
Library,  Griffith  Planetarium,  the 
State  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Motion  Picture  Producers 
Association  and  Paramount  Motion 
Picture  Studios  all  showed  a  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  helping  us  arrange 
for  the  sight-seeing  tours. 

The  staff  of  the  convention  hotel, 
the  Biltmore,  rendered  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  and  did  much  to  make  the  conven¬ 
tion  an  enjoyable  one.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  newspapers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  in  Los  Angeles,  which  were  helpful 
in  publicizing  the  convention  in  detail. 

All  who  attended  the  opening  ban¬ 
quet  are  grateful  for  the  fine  music 
furnished  by  Senora  de  Bonzo  of  Casa 
La  Golondrina,  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Wiley  and  Joseph  Leonard.  Thanks 
are  due  also  to  Frank  Geiger,  who  led 
the  group  singing,  and  to  Col.  Rupert 
Hughes  for  his  services  as  toastmaster. 

And  finally,  to  all  those  who  pre¬ 
pared  papers  and  who  conducted  the 
various  meetings,  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  success  of  the  convention  de¬ 
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same  (23  percent)  as  that  of  cities  of 
a  comparable  sighted  population.  I 
realize,  too,  that  this  figure  (23  per¬ 
cent)  must  be  reckoned  high  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the 
blind  is  over  60  years,  double  that  of 
the  general  population.  I  realize  still 
further  that  the  figure  would  be  even 
higher  if  it  included  those  blind  read¬ 
ers  (a  relatively  large  proportion)  who 
are  satisfied  with  magazines  and  do 
not  use  libraries,  and  those,  besides, 
who  use  other  libraries  than  the  Fed¬ 
eral  depositories. 

Even  so,  I  believe  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  could  be  —  should  be  —  higher. 
Should  be,  if  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cost  involved.  There  are, 
in  the  Regional  Libraries,  only  14,556 
readers  of  embossed  books.  For  these 
is  expended  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  The  average  annual  cost  per 
reader  is  in  consequence  high  —  about 
2^2  times  as  high  as  the  highest  per 
capita  cost  of  public  library  service  to 
the  sighted  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  there  is  the  cost  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  of  mailing  the  books, 
and  the  cost  to  the  local  governments 
in  their  storage  and  service.  The  whole 
is  not  inconsiderable.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
per  capita  cost  be  reduced  and  the 
service  at  the  same  time  extended,  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 

And  I  believe  the  number  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  I  have  attempted  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  country  who  are  the  potential 
recipients  of  this  service.  From  the 
most  recent  data  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  (the  survey  undertaken  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Health)  it 
appears  that  the  group  of  blind  persons 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  70  is  ap¬ 


proximately  67,000  persons,  half  of  the 
total  blind  population.  The  average 
age  of  this  group  is  about  50,  instead 
of  60  which  is  the  average  age  of  the 
total ;  approximately  20  percent  of 
them  are  40  years  old  and  younger; 
and  about  40  percent  are  50  years  old 
and  younger.  When  those  who  are 
incapacitated  from  reading  for  other 
reasons  than  blindness  are  eliminated, 
there  remain  about  50,000  persons  who 
are  potential  readers.  This  number  is 
the  terminus  ad  quern;  the  terminus  a 
quo  is  the  present  reading  public  of 
27,000,  leaving  an  unserved  number  of 
about  23,000. 

Is  it  possible  to  reach  these?  I  partly 
look  to  you  for  an  answer. 

A  word  as  to  Braille.  From  the  turn 
of  the  century  until  1932  the  crying 
need  was  for  a  uniform  type.  Your 
Association  was  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  present  Grade  2 
was  adopted,  and  shares  in  the  credit 
and  responsibility  for  its  adoption.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees,  we  made  Grade  2  the  standard 
for  our  purchases  in  Braille,  purchases 
in  Grade  \y2  being  the  exceptions.  It 
is  with  some  anxiety,  therefore,  that 
we  perceive  that  the  readers  of  the 
more  highly  contracted  grade  still 
number  but  8,000.  I  should  like  to  be 
informed  on  this  situation. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  in  clos¬ 
ing,  as  I  did  in  beginning,  that  the 
Federal  project  for  providing  books 
for  the  adult  blind  is  essentially  one 
agency  among  many  in  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind;  that  its  interests 
and  objectives  must  be  essentially  the 
same  as  yours;  that  if  we  can  assist  in 
forwarding  your  work  we  can  but  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity;  and  similarly, 
we  shall  welcome  your  cooperation 
toward  making  ours  most  effective. 
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THE  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation’s 
blind.  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  on  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Braille  System,  and  with 
its  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
stands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  that  blind  benefactor,  Louis 
Braille,  whose  ingenuity  made  truly 
practical  the  publication  of  literature 
of  all  kinds  in  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

The  origin  of  the  Braille  Institute 
dates  back  to  1919,  when  an  un¬ 
incorporated,  philanthropic  institution 
known  as  “Universal  Braille  Press,’’ 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  literary  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  through  the  printing 
of  good  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
Braille,  was  established  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California. 

Its  founding  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  on  September  13,  1919, 

pledged  a  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  payable  $5,000  a  year.  The 
pledge  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  would  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  such  an  institution ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  project,  the  gift  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  stipulation  for  the  five 
years.  All  the  conditions  of  this  benev¬ 
olent  contract  were  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Between  the  years  1912  and  1919, 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  demonstrated  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  establish  a  printing  plant  for 
the  blind  by  transcribing  into  Braille 
by  hand  a  unique  library  of  scientific 
work,  consisting  of  more  than  960,000 
words,  bound  in  16  large  Braille  vol¬ 
umes,  prepared  for  his  own  use.  It 
was  this  accomplishment  that  inspired 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear  spontaneously 
to  offer  financial  assistance. 

Soon  the  benevolence  of  this  newly 
founded  publishing  plant  was  felt  by 
the  blind  of  the  nation  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  literary  service  rendered  by 
it  benefited  many  of  the  English-read- 
ing  blind  of  other  nations.  Gradually, 
the  demands  for  social  and  economic 
welfare  service  brought  the  conviction 
that  an  institution  founded  on  broader 
principles  was  the  need,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  was  chartered  on  September 
30,  1929. 

Governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and 
established  to  receive  and  expend  gifts 
and  endowments  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  Braille  Institute  ranks  among 
the  nation’s  leading  institutions  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy,  thereby  affording 
an  outlet  for  the  benevolence  of  all  who 
wish  to  help  those  handicapped  by 
physical  blindness. 

Since  September  1919,  therefore,  the 
Braille  Institute  and  the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  its  incorporation  have  been 
rendering  social  and  economic  welfare 
service  to  the  adult  blind  in  California 
and  the  nation  to  the  extent  funds  per¬ 
mitted;  and  its  literary  service  has  en¬ 
riched  the  English-reading  blind  of  the 
world. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  work  of 
the  Braille  Institute  was  given  gen¬ 
erous  space  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  his  elaborate  work,  “California 
and  Californians,”  published  in  1932. 
Perhaps  more  gratifying  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  merited  recognition  as  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  in  work  for  the  blind  by 
the  editors  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

(Insert  description  of  money  or  property  given) 
for  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


FORM  OF  CODICIL  TO  WILL 

When  a  will  has  been  made  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  make  a  gift  or 
bequest  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form 
below  is  filled  in,  and  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  also,  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  sign  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  This  codicil  should  then  be  carefully 
attached  to  the  existing  will. 


CODICIL 

THIS  IS  A  CODICIL  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of. 


. ,  dated . 

(Name  in  Full)  (Date  of  Will) 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  the  sum  of 

. . (or  a  description  of 

any  property,  real  or  personal.) 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this . day  of 

. ,  19 . 


(Signature  of  Testator) 


Signed  by  the  testat0.r  as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  J*is  last  Will  dated 
testatrix  her 


(Date  of  Will) 

time,  who  at  J"s  request  and  in 
her 


in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 

J1*8  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
her 


have  hereunto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


residing  at 
residing  at 
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The  Braille  Institute  Library  has  a  collection  of  over 
seven  thousand  talking  book  records  which  are  loaned 
free  of  charge  to  the  blind  of  California  and  Arizona. 
These  records  are  played  on  special  machines,  most  of 
which  are  loaned  to  the  blind  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  By  their  use,  those  of  the  blind  who  cannot  read 
a  raised  print  have  access  to  the  books  which  have  been 
read  on  the  records. 

There  is  no  provision  under  the  law  for  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  these  machines, 
except  that  parts  may  be  furnished. 

To  assure  local  blind  users  of  the  talking  book  of  com¬ 
petent  repair  work,  and  to  keep  the  service  free  of  any 
expense  to  the  blind,  the  Braille  Institute  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  machines  in  Los  Angeles 
and  surrounding  territory. 

This  is  a  new  activity  and  parallels  our  repair  service 
on  radios  owned  by  the  blind  or  loaned  to  them  by  the 
Braille  Institute.  It  will  add  a  little  to  the  total  cost  of  our 
services  but  it  will  do  much  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
whole  talking  book  project,  which  has  already  cost  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  agencies  a  large  amount 
of  money. 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  this  service  in  particular, 
or  to  the  general  activities  of  the  Braille  Institute,  please 
use  the  form  below.  A  contribution  in  any  amount  is 
welcome. 


Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  glad  to  send  my  contribution  for  $ . 

□  to  help  with  the  repair  of  Talking  Book  machines. 

□  to  help  your  activities  in  general. 

Name . , . 


Address 


City 


Date 


